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THE 

LIFE OF AARON HILL. 

BY 

R. A. DAVENPORT, Esq. 



Thb name of Aaron If ill is one which well deaenres 
an honourable place in the records of British litera- 
ture. No writer, perhaps, eyer passed a "life of 
greater activity, personal or mental; no one ever 
joined to high talents a more amiable disposition, or 
a more enlarged benevolence. He was the eldest 
son of George Hill, Esq. of Malmesbury Abbey, 
Wiltshire, and was born on the tenth of Febraary, 
1685, in Beaufort Buildings, in the Strand. The 
family estate, of 2000Z. per annum, ought to have 
descended to him ; but of this advantage he was 
deprived by the culpable conduct of his father, who 
sold the property, though without a legal right to do 
so. In consequence of this act of fraud, for so it 
must be called, the children were left dependent on 
their mother and grandmother. The latter, Mrs. Ann 
Gregory, felt a laudable anxiety that Aaron Hill 
should receive such an education as became his 
birth, and the station which he ought to have filled. 
At the age of nine years, therefore, he was sent to a 
school at Barnstaple, where, under the care of a 
Mr. Reyner,jhe imbibed the rudiments of learning. 
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From Barnstaple be was remoyed to Westminster 
School, which was then condocted by Dr. Knipe, the 
soccessor of Busby. While at Westminster his 
genias was conspicnous, and it is said to have gained 
him profit as well as praise ; he having frequently en- 
larged his scanty allowance of pocket money, by per- 
forming the tasks of boys who were less intelligent 
than he was, or less industrious. Such is the story 
which is told of him. It is probable, however, from 
the known sweetness of his disposition, that good 
nature had more influence than the desire of money 
in stimulating the exertions which he made for bis 
companions. 

When he was fourteen. Hill quitted Westminster 
School; and, on quitting it, he formed a resolution 
which is strongly indicative of the firmness and ro- 
mantic ardour of his character. He had often heard 
his mother speak with warm praise of Lord Paget, 
to whom she was nearly related, and who was then 
the British Ambassador to the Grand Signior. This 
nobleman he resolved to visit at Constantinople, in 
the natural hope that he would contribute to bring 
him forward in the world. That his grandmother ap- 
proved of this Extraordinary scheme speaks volumes 
in his favour; as it shows at once her belief that, 
young and ardent as he was, he was not deficient in 
prudence, and that his manners and acquirements 
were such as could not fail to secure to him the. 
patronage of his noble relative. Having obtained 
her consent, he embarked in March, 1700, and 
reached the Turkish capital in safety. 

The expectations of Hill were fully gratified. He 
was received by Lord Paget with almost parental 
kindness. It would, indeed, have been strange, had 
not an honourable and feeling mind been touched by 
the courage, the longing for improvement, and the 
confiding spirit of the young adventurer. Lord 
Paget immediately took into his bouse a learned 
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ecclesiastic, to whom, he intrusted the tuition of his 
voluntary ward. When Hill had become master of 
all that could be gained at home, he was sent to 
travel with his tutor, and in this manner he visited 
Egypt, Palestine, and many parts of the East. In 
1703, Lord Paget returned to England; and, as his 
lordship journeyed by land, and made some stay at 
each of the European capitals on his route, Hill bad 
an opportunity of observing all the principal foreign 
courts. 

I cannot trace, with any clearness, the course of 
Hill, fur some years after his arrival in England. It 
is said that Lord Paget ' would have provided for 
him at his death, had not the malevolence of a cer- 
tain female, who had great influence with him, pre- 
vented his good intentions.' But Lord Paget did 
not die till 1712, when Hill no longer stood in need 
of his assistance. Thus far, therefore, the story rests 
on a slender basis; as the peer would have been jus- 
tified in withholding a provision which had ceased to 
be necessary. It appears to be certain, however, 
that alienation or coldness took place, between Hill 
and his early patron, long before the decease of the 
latter ; and» as it was not in bis nature to be ungrate- 
ful, or to give wanton ofience, it is probable that the 
change did not originate with him, but was produced 
in his relative, by the arts of some enemy, who was 
anxious for the removal of a dangerous competitor. 
His lordship was far advanced in years, and may, 
perhaps, like others, have been led into injustice by 
the blandishments and the syren voice of a woman. 
There can be no doubt that, from whatever cause. 
Hill was obliged to be the sole artificer of his own 
fortune. In one instance, we find him acting as 
governor, or traveling tutor, to Sir William Went- 
worth, a young Yorkshire baronet, with whom he 
made the tour of Europe, which occupied three 
years. This office, notwithstanding his youth, he 

b2 
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performed with honoar to bimself, and advaDtage to 
bis pupil. 

Tliere still remain unacconnted for.tliree years of 
his life, previously to his settling in his native coun- 
try. That they were passed abroad admits of no 
dispute, as he himself tells us that nine years of his 
early existence were devoted to traveling. It seems 
also to be equally indisputable, that these three 
years, or at least a part of them, were spent, as a 
volunteer, or a spectator, in foreign armies. Hill 
was proud of his military knowledge, and professed 
not to be a mere theorist ; nor was he a man to claim 
an iota of merit which did not justly belong to him. 
In writing to one of the ministry, in 1718, he says, 
* I have so strangely affected a private, I might 
rather say a retired life, that neither in the late 
Queen*s time, nor since the happy reign of his pre- 
sent glorious Majesty, have I cultivated any court 
interest, or so much as aimed at an office, cither 
civil or military; though I have been a voluntary 
searcher into the duties of both, as wdl in cities 
as armies; and that, in .great part, without the 
bounds of Europe.' Thirty years afterwards, he 
writes to Richardson, in the same strain. ' Long 
as this letter is already, I have something still to 
add, relating to a prose piece, I informed yon I 
should want your judgment on. It is my tract of 
new improvements in the Art of War, by sea and 
land. This piece is very full of novelty, and pos- 
sibly will have much future coqsequence. And yet, 
the supercilious narrowness in vogue may make it 
be supposed, that nothing of this nature can be 
worth regard, not authorized by a commission to 
think rationally. To such heads it were of little in- 
fluence to say how much I saw and learned, in 
armies of three different nations, at the outset of my 
life, too soon engaged in foreign ramblings.' 

It appears to have been in 1709 that Hill ceased 
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from his wanderings, and fixed his residence in 
England. In that year he is said ' to ha?e published 
' An Account of the Ottoman Empire/ which, in 
spite of its faults, met with a favourable reception. 
Lady M. W. Montague, in one of her letters, speaks 
of it contemptuously; but she could not have a 
worse opinion of it than the author himself enter- 
tained at a riper age. He always spoke of it as 
' a puerile sally,' lamented that he had suffered it to 
see the light, and did .all that lay in his power to sup- 
press it. Dr. Sprat, the Bishop of Rochester, was, 
nevertheless, of opinion, that ' the book certainly 
contained the seeds of a great writer.' 

The poem of ' Camillus,' written in 1707, but not 
printed till about 1709, and then anonymously, Seems 
to be the first poetical effort which he made public* 
It is in praise of the brave and romantic earl of Pe- 
terborough ; a subject worthy of being celebrated by 
the Muse. Though it has some spirited lines, it is 
on the whole but an indifferent production. Lord 
Peterborough was, however, so much pleased with 

' ThoDgh all the aocoants, which I have seen, agree in 
fixing the date of this pablieatioo in 1709, 1 am disposed to 
believe that it ought to be fixed at. a mnch earlier period*. 
The work was, perhaps, republished in 1709. I ha?e not, 
however, the means of ascertaining this point, bj a reference 
to the Tolnme. That the acconnt did not first come from the- 
press in the year 1709 seems to be proved by a passage in 
one of Hill's letters to Richardson. ' To confess the plain 
troth,' says he, ' I was so very a boy when I suffered that 
light piece of ytork to be published, that it is a sort of injus" 
tice to make me accountable for it.* It is manifest, that he 
means here to saj, not only that he was a boy, but also that 
the act of publishing was the act of some one else, which he 
merely «aflered to be done. Bat, in 1709, he was his own. 
master, and, instead of being ' so very a boy,' he was twenty- 
foar years of age. To talk of the boyhood of that age is some- 
thing little short of nonsense. Is it not probable, therefore, 
that his partial friends gave the work to the world, on his re- 
tarn from Constantinople, in 1703, when he was, in fact, 
bot a boy, though one of no common parts ? 
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the compliment, that he sought out the author, ap- 
pointed him bis secretary, and introduced him to 
Bolingbroke, and others of his friends. 

In the following year, Hill quitted the post of 
secretary, in consequence of his marriage with the 
only daughter of Edward Morris, Esq. of Stratford, 
in Essex. With this lady, who possessed talent, 
beauty, and sweetness of temper, he also received a 
considerable fortune. Towards the close of the 
year. Lord Peterborough was desirous that Hill 
should accompany him abroad. His wishes were, 
however, rendered abortive by the resistance of the 
bride and her father; and Hill himself does not ap- 
pear to have been sorry that he had so good a reason 
for declining to comply with the request of his 
lordship. 

There was, besides, another cause which contri- 
buted to prevent Hill from leaving England. He 
had by this time become manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and likewise director of the Opera. In his 
former capacity he wrote, at the suggestion of Booth 
the actor, the tragedy of ' Elfrid, or the Fair Incon- 
stant;' in his latter, he gave to Rossi the ground- 
work of ' Rinaido,* an opera in three acts, to be 
written in Italian, and he then furnished an English 
translation of Rossi*s drama. The music to the 
opera of ' Rinaido,' was the first which Handel pro- 
duced after his arrival in this country ; and it was 
composed in a fortnight, to the great astonishment of 
Rossi, who declared that ' the Orpheus of the age' 
bad scarcely allowed him time sufBcient to write the 
words. * Rinaido' was performed fifteen nights during 
the season, and its success is suppose^ to have 
chagrined Addison, who had not yet forgiven the fall 
of his own * Rosamond.' The tragedy of * Elfrid' 
was a hasty sketch; it having been begun and 
finished in less than a fortnight. Hill himself sub- 
sequently confessed it to be * an unpruned wilder- 
ness of fancy, with here and there a flower among 
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the leaves, bat without any fruit of judgment.' Yet 
it was greeted with applause. Wishing to atone for 
its defects, he, after the lapse of twentj years, 
brought forward the tragedy of ' Athelwold,' on the 
same story; which, though infinitely superior in 
merit to * Elfrid,' expired with the third night ; not 
much, I thinic, to the credit of those by whom it was 
condemned. 

In the management of the theatres Hill gave uni« 
versal satisfaction. Few men, indeed, were so weH 
qualified as he was for the performance of such a 
task. It is evident, from numerous passages in his 
letters, essays, and poems, that he had studied the 
theory of acting, that he was well acquainted with 
what is necessary for stage effect, and that he had a 
far purer taste in costume and deplamation than was 
owned by the majority of the players of that period. 
He, however, did not long continue to be a manager. 
A misunderstanding with the Duke of Kent, who 
was then Lord Cbanii>erlain, is said to have occa- 
sioned his retiring from the superintendance of the 
stage. He was solicited to resume his oflSce ; but to 
this solicitation, though it was more than once re- 
peated, he gave a steady refusal. The celebrated 
Heidegger succeeded him in the direction of the 
Opera House. 

Pique and resentment do not appear to have had 
any share in the refusal which was given by Hill. 
He was an indefatigable*projector ; and to his honour 
be it recorded, that in his projects he was always 
more anxious to benefit bis country than to benefit 
himself. He, in fact, loved his country with the 
warmth and devotedness of a true patriot. It is 
probable, therefore, that he thought bis time might 
be more usefully employed than in the regulating of 
theatrical amusements. It is certain that, after he 
ceased to be a manager, he was, till the close of his 
existence, engaged in a series of schemes, some of 
which were of serious importance. Among tha 
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earliest of these is one wbich he communicated to 
the Lord Treasurer Oxford, for * a new kind of con- 
tribution, general, just, and equal; no way prejudicial 
to trade, but, on the contrary, a great encouragement 
to it; which would immediately bring in a yearly 
revenue of four millions, add at least four and twenty 
to the national stock of money, reduce interest to 
four per cent, and proportionably increase the value 
of land.' In what manner he purposed to attain an 
end so desirable, yet apparently so impracticable, 
he has not disclosed, and it would now, perhaps, 
be useless to attempt to discover it. The brief prin- 
ciples of equitable taxation, with which he introduces 
his scheme to the Lord Treasurer's notice, might 
be read with advantage by some modem ministers of 
finance. 

In the autumn of 1713, Hill obtained a patent for 
his discovery that oil, equally sweet with that of the 
olive, might be made from the nut of the beech. 
This discovery would, he hoped, be of infinite utility, 
especially to the woollen manufacture. His own 
resources being too scanty to supply the funds for so 
extensive a scheme as he had formed, he raised in 
aid of them » sum of twenty-five thousand pounds, 
by a subscription on shares and annuities. As a 
security, the patent was assigned over in trust to 
the subscribers, who, acting in concert with the 
patentee, were to constitute a company, under the 
name of the Beech Oil Company. Nearly three years 
were employed by Hill, and much of his fortune was 
expended, in endeavouring to establish the business 
on a firm basis. As the process was at length be- 
ginning to be profitable, he would, perhaps, have 
accomplished his purpose, had not disputes arisen 
between himself and some of the subscribers, who 
having, it seems, expected to become suddenly rich, 
had not patience to wait for gains which were to be 
slowly accumulated. Insinuations were thrown out 
against him, and he was under the necessity of vin<* 
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dicatiog his character, by publishing a statement of 
the case, in which he proved, not only that the whole 
of the money had been fairly laid out, but also that 
he had liberally waved those advantages to which 
he was undeniably entitled by the terms of their 
agreement. By these dissensions, however, the 
death blow was given to the plan. 

No sooner had this project failed than Hill em- 
barked in another. From the lords proprietors of 
Carolina, a grant had been obtained by Sir Robert 
Montgomery, authorizing him to colonize that terri- 
tory which now forms the states of West Florida 
and Georgia. In this scheme Hill took a part, and 
be afterwards purchased the grant from the original 
projector. It appeared to him that the purposed 
settlement, which it was his intention to ^x on the 
Gulph of Mexico, and not on the Atlantic coast, 
would be highly beneficial to the trade of Great Bri- 
tain, and would likewise contribute to check the en- 
croachments of the French. Five hundred men, 
well armed and provided, was the number which he 
designed to send over at the outset. To enable him 
to do this, he applied to the government, to be per- 
mitted to raise money by way of lottery. All merely 
sordid motives he, however, disclaimed in the 
sti'ongest terms. 

No gain-pollated aim (said be) iDspires mj view, 
I seek not office, nor reward parsae ; 
Hore nobly fired, mj tboaghU higb sohemes design. 
To stretcb dominion, and nake empire sbine. 

For what reason his proposal was negatived or neg- 
lected, I am unable to say, but the lottery did not 
take place, and the consequence was, that the 
scheme of colonization was never executed. 

In the same year, 1718, he published ' Essays on 
reducing the Price of Coals, on Repairing Dagen- 
ham Breach, and on English Grape Wines.' With 
respect to the first and second of these schemes, as 
I have not seen his pamphlet, I know nothing. The 
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tbird contiDued to be a favourite witb bim as long as 
he lived. Wben he retired into the country, be 
actually carried it into effect, by plantinj^ more than 
a hundred thousand vines, and making a consider- 
able quantity of wine, which he himself describes as 
superior to Burgundy. He also made an effort to 
introduce the Madeira grape into the Bermudan 
isles. t 

While he was engaged in these pursuits, a portion 
ofhis time was still devoted to literature. In 1716, 
he brought out, on the theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, the tragedy of ' Tbe Fatal Vision, or the Fall 
of Siam,' a drama much above mediocrity, and which 
was crowned with success. The dresses and the 
scenes were new, and from his own designs. The 
profits of the play he generously relinquished to tbe 
actors. 

In the same year, he gave to the world two books 
of an epic poem, founded on the redemption of tbe 
Israelites by Gideon. This epic was meant to be 
extended to twelve books, and it bore the name of 
its hero. The author finished no more than eight ; 
and thirty-three years passed by before he printed a 
revised edition of the first three books, with tbe title 
of ' Gideon, or the Patriot.' Of this poem I have 
seen only a short episode, which is preserved in the 
posthumous collection of bis works. In its complete 
state it is said to be tedious, a fault which is unfor- 
givable. The verse is irregularly lyrical, and, in the 
specimen which I have read, it wants melody and 
grace ; it does not glide, but drags awkwardly and 
tardily along. 

The character of the Czar Peter, imperfect as it 
was in many respects, was, nevertheless, of a kind to 
call forth the praise of a man who, like Hill, was 
alive to every thing connected with public improve- 
ment. In 1718, therefore, Hill sent firom the press a 
highly paneg^cal poem on the Russian Sovereign. 
For this the Empress, some years afterwards, in obe- 
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dience to the will of her deceased husband, pre^ 
sented a gold medal to the author, whom she also 
intended to employ in writing the life of the Czar ; 
but her intention was frustrated by her death. 

Dissatisfied with the unnatural style of acting 
which prevailed, and the manner in which the thea- 
tres were conducted. Hill made several efforts to 
bring about a reform. This was one of his favourite 
objects* In 1721, it appears, from a letter addressed 
to Rich, that he was engaged in establishing a new 
company. ' I suppose yon know (says he) that the 
Duke of Montague and I have agreed, and that I am 
to have that house half the week, and his French 
vermin the other half: bnt I would forbear acting at 
all there, this season, if you will let me your house, 
for two nights a week in Lent, and three a week 
after. On all those nights, I will pay the full actual 
charge of your company and my own, and either 
give you a sum certain, or share the remainder with 
you : I will use your musick, your door keepers, &c. 
but the players, the scenes, and the cloaths, shall be 
jny own.' I cannot, however, discover any proof 
that his scheme was carried into execution. It is 
probable that it was frustrated by the intrigues of the 
Patentees. After an interval of twelve years he re- 
sumed it with his accustomed ardour. In a letter to 
a friend, he thus writes — ' You have heard of the de^ 
sign which I have now in hand, of establishing an 
Academical Theatre, for improving the taste of the 
stage, and training up young actors and actresses, 
for the supply of the patent theatres. So runs the 
declaration, with a view to obviate the malice and 
opposition of the other bouses and their patrons. I 
have, in a manner, the whole company already form- 
ed, and can, I believe, be in readiness to open by the 
beginning of November, at farthest, with a race of 
plays and entertainments, so. new in themselves^ 
and the manner in which they will be acted, that the 
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succeds will, I thiok, be ensared by the noTelty/ In 
that spirit of benevolence which was a part of his 
nature, be adds, ' I am offered a patent on condition 
of paying a consideration of 400^. per annum. Bat, 
just as I was going to close with this offer, it oc- 
curred to my thoughts, that you may easily make in- 
terest to obtain a licence, during pleasure^ which 
will do the business as well as the patent, with this 
considerable difference in its Avour — ^that the four 
hundred pounds per annum will, instead of being 
lost upon a person who deserves no regard, make 
easy the life of my friend, who is entitled to all my 
good wishes.' Nothing can more strongly show the 
kindness and disinterestedness of Hill than this 
readiness to sacrifice a permanent patent, and con- 
tent himself with a revocable licence, that he might 
benefit a friend. But this project, like the former, 
was defeated by untoward circumstances. 

Scarcely a year passed by without his manifesting 
his charity or bis generosity. Joseph Mitchell, who 
was known by the title of Sir Robert Walpole's poet, 
being in great distress. Hill, in 1720, wrote for him, 
and supported with all the weight of his interest, 
the affecting tragedy called ' The Fatal Extrava- 
gance,' in one act, which was brought out and pub- 
lished as the composition of Mitchell, and answered 
the purpose of relieving bis necessities. Mitchell 
afterwards expanded it into a regular drama of fiv« 
acts. 

In 1723 Hill produced bis tragedy of ' Henry the 
Fifth,' which was represented at Drnry Lane. On 
this occasion he ordered costly scenery to be painted, 
which, together with the profits arising from the per- 
formance, he gave to the theatre. Of this play a 
part of the plot and language is taken from Shak- 
speare; and, though the work of a bumbler hand 
cannot fail to suffer by comparison with that of 
Shakspeare, it must be owned that Hill has ac- 
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quitted himself with a degree of spirit which does 
honour to his taleat In bis preface, after ha zing 
lamented the degraded state to which the stage was 
red need, he concludes with — ' But^ in ail eyents, I 
will be easy, who have no better reason to wish well 
to poetry, than iny love for a mistress I shall never 
be married to: for, whenever I grow ambitious, I 
shall wish to build higher ; and owe my memory to 
some occasion of more importance than my writings/ 

An officer of the army having fallen into difficul- 
tieSy Hill, in 1724, began, in conjunction with Bond, 
a periodical paper, entitled ' The Plain Dealer,' th& 
emolument from which was employed in providing 
for the wants of the officer. Bond and Hill each 
alternately wrote six essays, and the work so regu- 
larly rose in merit during Hill's week, and de- 
clined during Bond's, that Savage wittily called the 
two writers ' the contending powers of light and 
darkness.' 

Savage enjoyed the friendship of Hill, and it was 
productive of solid advantage to him. Hill was, 
indeed, indefatigable in bis behalf: there is some 
reason to believe that he often assisted him with his 
purse; be endeavoured to promote the success of 
the tragedy of * Sir Thomas Overbury,'' to which he 
supplied the prologue and epilogue ; and, in * The 
Plain Dealer,' he so pathetically stated to the public 
the unhappy case of Savage that, in a few days, 
seventy guineas were subscribed for a Miscellany of 
Poems, of which he himself furnished the greatest 
part. For many years he seems to have missed no 
opportunity of being serviceable to Savage ; to whom 
he is even said to have given the first sketch of 
' The Volunteer Laureate.' 

We must now turn to him again in his character 
of a projector. In a tour which he made to the 
North of Scotland, where be appears to have pos- 
sessed an estate, he convinced himself that the 
woods on the banks of the Spey, which belonged to 
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the York Buildings Company, might be converted 
into a source of riches, by appropriating the timber 
to the uses of the navy. Having, in consequence, 
entered into an agreement with the company, he 
revisited Scotland, in the summer of 1728, to put 
his scheme in execution. Many obstacles were 
thrown in his way, but he overcame them alL When 
the trees were chained together in floats, the High- 
landers refused to venture on them, till he himself 
went first, to satisfy them that no danger existed. 
Another impediment was then found, in the rooks 
which checkered various parts of the river. Of this, 
however, he got rid, by making immense fires on the 
rocks when the stream was low, and throwing water 
on the heated surface : the stone was thus calcined 
or fractured, and rendered easy of removal. The 
undertaking was proceeding with vigour and advan- 
tage, and a ship had been already built of the timber, 
when all further progress was prevented, by the di- 
rectors of the company calling off their men and 
horses to work in their lead mines. It is probable 
that Hill at least sustained no loss by this specula- 
tion ; and he gained from it some honours, he having 
been complimented with the freedom of Inverness, 
Aberdeen, arid other towns, and splendidly enter- 
tained by the nobles and magistrates of the north. 

On his return from Scotland, he joined his wife in 
Yorkshire, where she had taken up her residence 
for the recovery of her health. He remained with 
her in the country so long, that his absence from the 
metropolis had nearly proved fatal to his fortune. 
Some persons, to whom he had committed the ma- 
nagement of important affairs, were guilty of a 
breach of trust, which might have caused his ruin; 
had he not hurried back in time to frustrate their 
infamous purpose. 

It was while Hill was in the Highlands that Pope 
published * The Dnnciad.' In that poem he alluded 
to Hill, though in lines which conveyed more of com- 
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pliment than of satire. Hill, however, felt that to. be 
held up as one of the competitors for the prize of dul- 
ness was no enviable distinction. He retaliated in 

* The Progress of Wit/ which displays in many parts 
sterling poetical talent, and of which the opening lines 
are excellent. While he resents the aggression upon 
him, be does ample justice to the genius of the aggres- 
sor. I^ope was keenly stung by the merited reproof. 
A correspondence subsequently took place, in which 
the superiority is evidently on the side of Hill. 

* Pope,' says Dr. Johnson, ' was reduced to sneak 
and shuffle, sometimes to deny, and sometimes to 
apologize : he first endeavours to wound, and is then 
afraid to own that he meant the blow.' For several 
years they remained on terms of friendship and epis- 
tolary intercourse ; but there is reason to suppose 
that at length they again became cold or hostile, for 
in some of his letters, written after the death of Pope, 
Hill mentions him in language which is not recon- 
cilable with justice, or with his former publicly 
avowed opinion, and which, therefore, I regret that he 
could, even for a moment, allow himself to use. 

In 1731, in which year his tragedy of ' Athelwold' 
was condemned, the happiness of Hill received a 
severe shock by the death of his wife, whom he ten- 
derly loved. ' I have lost the friend of my heart, and 
the companion of my soul,' said he in a letter to 
Mrs. Lowtber. ' We were one in an unusual sense ; 
for our purposes, our interests, and our very thoughts 
and wishes were united. She was virtuous without 
pride; wise without consciousness; careful without 
meanness; reserved without stiffness; well bred 
without affectation; and sincere without indecency.' 
In the inscription written by him for her monument, 
the concluding thought of which is imitated from Ben 
Jonson's beautiful epitaph on the Countess of Pem- 
broke, he speaks of her with the same enthusiasm of 
praise. 

c2 
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EnoBghi cold stone ! suffice her long;-IIved Dsue, 
Words are too weak to pajr her virtoe** claim : 
Temples, and tombs, and tongaes shall waste awaj. 
And power's vain pomp in mouldering dust decay ; 
But ere mankind a wife more perfect see. 
Eternity, O Time ! shall bnrj thee. 

By this lady, whom Savage has celebrated for her 
poetical genius, Hill bad nine children, four of whom 
survived her. 

When the grief of Hill had subsided, he returned 
to his schemes and literary pursuits with a vigour 
which was, perhaps, increased by the necessity of 
diverting his mind from dwelling on the calamity that 
he had sustained. His plan of reforming the stage 
he persisted in with a laudable but fruitless perse- 
verance ; and, as a part of it, he set on foot a peri- 
odical paper, called 'The Prompter,' to which he 
contributed the essays marked B. In 1733, he pro- 
duced the tragedy of ' Zara,' which is taken from 
Voltaire. It was originally acted at the Long Room, 
Yilliefs Street, for the benefit of Mr. Bond, who 
personated Lusignan, and died before the run of the 
play was over. It was also represented in the winter, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, and in it Mrs. Cibber made 
her first appearance as a tragic actress. The copy- 
right he gave to Chetwood the bookseller. In the 
summer of 1736, he translated and adapted to the 
stage the * Alzira' of Voltaire, a task which he per- 
formed in less than three weeks, for the purpose of 
serving the Drury Lane Company, to which he pre- 
sented the drama. His satire, entitled * The Tears of 
the Muses,' was published in 1737, and was, I be- 
lieve, the last work which he gave to the world 
previous to his retiring from the bustle of the me- 
tropolis. 

His retirement took place in the summer of 1737, 
and seems to have been partly occasioned by em- 
barrassments, arising from ' a long train of broken 
trusts,' and partly by a wish for mure quiet than ho 
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coald enjoy in a crowded city. After leaving London, 
be went to Jersey, Guernsey, and Edinburgh, and 
probably also to the continent, as, in bis letters he 
speaks of his having been * abroad,' and of his having 
* visited oar neighbour's seacoasts.' In 1738, he 
settled at Plaistow, in Essex ; an unfortunate choice 
of situation, as its dampness was productive of an 
exceedingly prejudicial effect on the health of him- 
self and of his family. During his residence there 
he was often afflicted by severe illness. Alluding to 
one of those attacks of disease, hd poetically says, in 
apologizing to Richardson for his long silence, * even 
after I was really recovered, in the usual significa- 
tion of the word, my mind underwent a new malady, 
and I sickened into a restraint of my sentiments. A 
restless feverish unaptness for repose or reflection 
carried me about (like the children of Israel in their 
marches) with a cloud by day, and a^re by night: 
and, in short, all the plague of our climate took an 
absolute and permitted possession of my faculties.' 

In addition to this source of discomfort, another 
appears, at one period, to have been opened on him 
by the conduct of his son. ' There followed (says he 
to Richardson) a discovery of such domestic melan- 
choly consequence that I do not know whether they, 
from sisterly, or I, from fatherly concern, have un- 
dergone the greatest share of restlessness. I fear 
vain application to prevent the ruin of a youth, who, 
being born without any aptitude to think, was des- 
tined to be led away by every light temptation.' As, 
however, no farther allusion to this subject occurs in 
his correspondence, it is to be hoped that his fears 
were not realized. 

In spite of mental and corporal obstacles, Hill's 
activity continued undiminished. While ' hidden 
among green leaves and blossoms, and reading or 
seeing nothing that busied the public, except a few 
newspapers,' his thoughts were occupied on the 
means of benefiting his country. He planted the 
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vineyard, which has been already mentioned; be 
discovered, though withoot advantage to himself, 
a method of manu factoring potash eqnal to that of 
Russia ; he endeavoured to introduce the sugarcane 
into South Carolina ; he meditated improvementa in 
military and naval warfare, * which would, if they 
were ever to be carried into practice, tend to alter 
very much the present face of power by sea and 
land;' and he communicated to the Admiralty an in- 
genious scheme for effectually blockading the whole 
of the enemy's ports, from Cherbourg to Cape Finis^ 
terre, by a triple line of fourth and fifth rate vessels. 

In the midst of these projects, it is delightful to see 
the goodness of his heart perpetually manifesting 
itself. He enters warmly into the joys and sorrows 
of all his correspondents, among whom Richardson 
held an eminent place ; disappointed in bringing ont 
a drama, the preference having been given to one 
from the pen of Mallet, he rejoices at the success of 
his friend, though he himself was deprived by it of a 
resource on which he had relied ; to assist in releas- 
ing Theophilus Cibber from prison, he offers to him 
the profits of a tragedy ;- he dwells, with even paren- 
tal fondness, on the winning infantine tricks and 
blooming graces of a soldier's child, ' a volatile little 
bird of a boy,* whom he had taken under his protecs- 
tion; and he laments with affectionate regret the 
death of a faithful servant, ' who loved, and was be- 
loved by, the whole family.' To his own cares or 
misfortunes he seldom alludes, and never with spleen 
or impatience ; but, under every mischance, appears 
in the noble light of a being with ' obedient passions 
and a will resigned.' 

The pen of Hill was not idle. He composed 
much and planned more. At one time he designed 
to publish a collected edition of his works, but this 
design he relinquished. A tract on war, and another 
on agriculture, seem not to have been completed; 
and a history of the Duke of Marlborough's Blenheisi 
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OAD^aign went no farther than intention. In 1743, 
he published * The Fanciad/ an heroic poem ; in 
1744, ' The Impartial/ inscribed to Lord Carteret; in 
1746, * Freb Thoughts on Faith/ written in blank 
verse ; in 1747, ' The Art of Acting/ a poem; and 
in 1749, three books of his epic on Gideon. He also 
wrote ' An Enquiry into the Merit of Assassination, 
with a view to the Character of Caesar/ and a tragedy 
called * The Roman Revenge,' which was highly, 
and not undeservedly, praised by Lord Bolingbroke. 
* The Fanciad ' has never come under my view ; the 
other poems contain much strong sense, and many 
fine thoughts, particularly the poem on Faith, which 
is likewise remarkable for its liberality of sentiment. 

The last work of Hill was the tragedy of * Me- 
rope,' from Voltaire, which was acted at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in 1749, with great applause. The princi- 
pal character was performed by Garrick. Hill was 
now entangled in a Chancery suit, and his pecuniary 
resources were so much diminished that the profits 
of the benefit nights were become an object ^o him, 
and, for the first time in his life, he consented to 
accept them. They amounted to a hundred and 
forty eight pounds. 

The drama of * Merope' he dedicated to Lord 
Bolingbroke, and some affecting lines in the dedica- 
tion show that he foreboded his approaching dissolu- 
tion. His end was, indeed, near at hand. For 
twelve months he had, with scarcely an interval, but 
with invincible fortitude, been suffering under the 
severest torture, supposed to be caused by an in- 
flammation of the kidneys. Just as he was indulg- 
ing the hope that his pecuniary difficulties were on 
the point of being removed, by the favourable de- 
cision of his Chancery suit, and on the very day before 
his tragedy was, by the Prince's command, to have 
been again acted for his benefit, nature sunk under 
the violence of the disease. Worn to a skeleton by 
incessant pain, be expired on the egihth of February, 
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1750, at the instant of the earthqaake, of which, 
though his speech was gone, he appeared to be sen- 
sible. Richardson was with him in his dying mo- 
ments. * I have (says he) just lost v^ dear and 
excellent-hearted friend, Mr. Hill, author of Gideon. 
I was present at some of his last scenes : my nerves 
can witness that I was. I am endeavouring to find 
opportunities to show my regard to his memory, by 
my good offices to three excellent daughters, who for 
their filial piety merit all praise, and, for their other 
merits, deserve to be the care of all who know 
them.' Hill was interred in the same grave with his 
wife, near the monument of Lord Godolphin, in the 
great cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

When the ▼irt«eS"opiJin were yet recent in the 
memory of yi^^^htr^^tnW him, the following 
character of mtn was drawirj^d the narrative of his 
life supplied ^vide^^e^at^a was worthy of the 
praise thus I liberal mbes^ow£9 J 'The character of 
Hill was in e^e^ wspect trdtj^miable. His person 
was, in his youth, extreme]/ fair and handsome. 
He was tall, notSo Q thii^ yet genteely made. His 
eyes were a dark blue, bright and penetrating, his 
hair brown, and bis face oval. His countenance was 
generally animated by a smile. His address was 
most engagingly affable, yet mingled with a native 
unassumed dignity, which rendered him at once 
respected and admired. His voice was sweet, and 
his conversation elegant ; and so extensive was his 
knowledge in all subjects, that scarcely any could 
occur in which he did not acquit himself in a most 
masterly and entertaining manner. His temper, 
though naturally warm when roused by injuries, was 
equally noble in a readiness to forgive them ; and so 
much inclined was he to repay evil with good, that 
he frequently exercised that Christian lesson to theif 
prejudice of his own circumstances. He was a 
generous master, a sincere friend, an affectionate 
husband, and an indulgent and tender parent ; and> 
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indeed, so benevolent was his disposition in general, 
even beyond the power of the fortune he was blessed 
with, that the calamities of those he knew, and 
valued as deserving, affected him more deeply than 
his own. In consequence of this he bestowed the 
profits of many of his works for the relief of his 
friends, and particularly bis dramatic pieces, for none 
of which he could ever be prevailed on to accept a 
benefit for, except his * Merope,' which, at the very 
close of his life, was commanded to be represented 
for the relief of its author from those difficulties out 
of which he had frequently been the generous instru* 
ment of extricating others. His manner of living 
was temperate to the greatest degree, in every re- 
spect but that of late hours, which his indefatigable 
love of study frequently drew him into. No labour 
deterred him from the prosecution of any design that 
appeared to him to be praiseworthy and practicable ; 
nor was it in the power of misfortune, which from 
his birth be seemed destined to encounter, to over- 
come, or even to shake his fortitude of mind.' 

Snch is the animated picture which is g^ven of 
him by one of his admirers. Yet, animated as it i!s, 
it does not, perhaps, display the true character of 
Hill so forcibly and affectingly as he has himself dis- 
played it in four lines: 

Mean are the minds who bot their own possess, 
And reap no joy from others' happiness ! 
I groan beneath their pains whom sorrow wrings, 
And, when their hope is rising, mine has wings. 

My candid and highly intelligent friend. Dr. An- 
derson, has estimated with so much accuracy the 
poetical claims of Hill, that I shall borrow his words. 
* As a great and general writer. Hill must be allowed 
to stand in a very exalted rank of merit. His 
tragedies, particularly Zara and Merope, are gene- 
rally known and admired. His poems seem not to 
have hitherto obtained so much notice as they de- 
serve. Dr. Warton has unjustly represented him as 
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*' an affected imd fustian writer/' who, " by some 
means or other, gained Pope's confidence and friend- 
ship.'' Although it may be allowed that the rigid 
correctness with which he constantly repemsed his 
compositions for alteration, the frequent use of com- 
pound epithets, singularity of sentiment, bold ex- 
periments in language, and an ordo verhorum peculiar 
to himself, have justly laid him open to the charge 
of being, in some places rather too turgid, and in 
others somewhat stiff and obscure ; yet, the nervous 
power, force, and weight of sentiment, opulence of 
imagery, and intrinsic sterling sense, with which his 
writings abound, amply atone for the harshness of 
the style and the peculiarity of the diction. They 
are evidently the production of a genius truly poeti- 
cal; they have an air of originality, which has no 
resemblance of any contemporary writer; and the 
yersification and sentiments have a cast peculiar to 
themselves, which cannot be successfully imitated. 
The images are animated, though sometimes indis- 
tinct ; the descriptions forcible, though sometimes 
quaint; the language elevated, though sometimes 
forced ; and the numbers majestic and flowing, though 
sometimes encumbered and sluggish. His faults 
are, not want of fire and enthusiasm, of which be has 
an ample share ; but an elaborate exactness of lan- 
guage, that rather obscures than heightens the beauty 
and force of the thought ; and a studied refinement 
of sentiment, supported by the utmost effort of lan- 
guage, which has more magnificence than sublimity, 
more dignity than grace. 

' In extenuation of his faults, it ought to be ob- 
served, that the versatility of his genius was un- 
favourable to the attainment of excellence ; and that 
he cultivated poetry only as a relaxation from the 
study of history, criticism, geography, physic, com- 
merce, agriculture, war, law, chemistry, and natural 
philosophy, to which he devoted the greatest part of 
his time.' ■* - 



TO MR. POPE. 

IHK glowwonn scribblers of a feeble age. 
Pale twinklers of an hour, provoke my rage ; 
In each dark hedge we start an insect fire, 
Which lives by night and must at dawn expire. 
Yet such their number, that their specks combine. 
And the unthinking vulgar swear they shine. 

Poets are prodigies, so greatly rare. 
They seem the tasks of Heaven ,and built with care. 
Like suns unquench'd, unrival'd, and sublime. 
They roll immortal o'er the wastes of time: 
Ages in vain close round, and snatch in fame. 
High over all still shines the poet*s name ; 
Lords of a life that scorns the bounds of breath, 
They stretch existence — and awaken death. 

Pride of their envied climes ! they plant re* 
nown. 
That shades the monarch's by the muse's crown: 
To say that Virgil with Augustus shined 
Does honour to the lord of half mankind. 

So, when three thousand years have waned 
away, 
And Pope is said to* have lived when George bore 

sway. 
Millions shall lend the king the poet's fame. 
And bless, implicit, the supported name. 

D 
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A LETTER 

FROM A DEPARTED SPIRIT TO THE AUTHOR (mR. PCPE) OF A 
lady's character, lately published, in a THURS- 
DAY'S JOURNAL. 

Stripped to the naked soul, escaped from clay. 
From doubts unfettered, and drssol^ed in day; 
Unwarm'd by vanity, unreached by strife. 
And all my hopes and fears thrown off with life; 
Why am I charm'd by Friendship's fond essays. 
And, though unbodied, conscious of thy praise? 

Has pride a portion in the parted soul ? 
Does passion still the formless mind control ? 
Can gratitude outpant the silent breath ? 
Or a friend's sorrow pierce the glooms of death? 
No — 'tis a spirit's nobler taste of bliss ! 
That feels the worth it left, in proofs like this : 
That not its own applause, but thine approves. 
Whose practice praises, and whose virtue loves ! 
Who livest to crown departed friends withfame. 
Then, dying late, shall sdl thou gavest reclaim. 



AN EPIGRAM, 

OCCASIONED BY SOME VERSES ON A MONUMENT IN 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

How lost this pomp of verse ! how vain the hope , 
That thought can dwell on Craggs,in view of Pope ! 
When upon Rubicon's famed bank is shown 
Caesar's press'd foot, on the remember'd stone; 
No traveller once asks the quarry's name, [came ; 
Whence the coarse grit by chance distingnish'd 
But thinks with reverence, here great Julius trod. 
And hails the footstep of a Roman god! 
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SONG. 

Oh ! forbear to bid me slight her. 
Soul and senses take her part ; 

Could my death itself delight her, 
Life should leap to leave my heart. 

Strong, though soft, a lover's chain, 

Charmed with woe, and pleased with pain. 

Though the tender flame were dying, 
Love would light it at her eyes ; 

Or, her tuneful voice applying. 
Through my ear my soul surprise. 

Deaf, I see the fate I shun ; 

Blind, I hear and am undone. 



AT SETTING DAY. 

% Song. 

Since sounding drums, and rising war, 

Invite my love to danger, 
I '11 ask of every smiling star 

To shield my roving ranger. 

While o'er the field, unfearing wounds. 
You press the foe, retreating, 

1 11 trace the dear remember'd bounds 
Of our more gentle mieeting. 

1 11 pass whole days in yon sweet grove, 
Where first thy tongue deceived me. 

When, listening dumb, I blnsh'd my love. 
And no fear'd absence grieved me. 



On every bank tby side bath press'd 

I'll sleep, and dream I'm near thee ; 
And each sweet bird, that strains its breast, 

Shall wake my hopes to hear thee. 
To all our haunts I will repwr. 

And, cold, on yon bleak mountain. 
Trace all thy once trod footsteps there, 

And weep o'er each sad fountain. 

'^ere will I teach the trees to wear 

Thy name, in soft impression ; 
And borrow sighs from Evening air 

To swell my soul's confession. 



HINT FROM SOME OLD VERSES, 

ON A STONE IN STBPNEY CHURCH WALL. 

Two thousand years, ere Stepney had a name. 
In Carthage walls I shared the punic fame ; 
lltere to the strongest added strength I lent. 
And proudly propp'd the world's best ornament. 
Mow to cold Britain a torn transport thrown, 
I piece a ohurchyard pile uomark'd, unknown : 
Stain'd, and half sunk in dirt, my sculpture lies, 
Aodmoiilders, like the graves which roundme rise. 
Oh! think, blind mortals! what frail dust you 
claim, [fame : 

And laugh at wealth, wit, beauty, power, and 
Sliort praise can fleeting hopes like yours supply, 
^ince times, and tongues, and towers, and em- 
pires die. 
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EPITAPH ON SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

More than* his Bame were less.— 'Twould seem 

to fear, 
He who increased hearen's fame could want it here; 
Yet when due suns he lighted up shall fade. 
And all the worlds he found are first decayed ; 
Then void and waste eternity shall lie. 
And time and Newton's name together die. 



WRIT ON A 

BLANK LEAF OF AN OBSCENE POEM. 

The sacred Nine first spread their golden wings, 
In praise of virtue, heroes, and of kings : 
Chaste were their lays, and every verse design'd 
To «often nature, and exalt the mind. 
Loosely the moderns live, and loosely write. 
And woo their muse, as mistress, for delight. 
Thick in their lays obscenities abound. 
As weeds spring plenteous in the rankest ground : 
All who write verse, to taint a guiltless heart. 
Are yile profaners of the sacred art. 
Cloy'd, the sick reader from the work retires. 
And ere the writer dies, his fame expires. 



ON THE BIRTHDAY OF MISS 

Care, be banish'd far away — 
Fly, begone, approach not here : 

Mirth and joy demand this day, 
Happiest day of all the year ! 

D 2 
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Summers three times seven have shone, 
All outshined by Delia's eyes : 

Winters three times seven are gone, 
All whose snows her breast supplies. 

Dance we then the cheerful round, 
Music might have stay*d away : 

She but speaking, organs sound; 
She but smiling, angels play. 

Tis W birthday — let it blaze; 

Bom to charm, and form'd for bliss ; 
Live she loved a world of days. 

Every day as bless'd as this ! 

Let her beauty not increase ; 

Too, too strong already there ; 
But let Heaven augment her peace, 

Till she's happy as she's fair. 



RONALD AND DORNA. 

ISq b l^ig^lantJct) to i^to Jllttotrcss^ 
(from a literal translation of the original.) 

Come, let iis clime Skorr-urran's snovry top ; 

Cold as it seems, it is less cold than you : 
Thin through its snow these lambs its heath-twigs 
crop; [too. 

Your snow, more hostile, starves and freezes 

What though I loved of late in Skie's fair isle ; 

And blush'd — and bow'd — and shrunk from 
Renza's eye ; 
All she had power to hurt with was her smile; 

But, 'tis a frown of yours for which I die. 



RONALD AND DORNA. ^ 

Ask why these herds beneath us rush so fast 
On the brown seaware*s strahded heaps to feed ? 

Winter, like you, withholds their wish'd rejmst. 
And, robb'd of genial grass, they browse on 
weed. 

Mark with what tuneful haste Sheleia flows, . 

To mix its widening stream in Donnan's lake ; 
Yet should some dam the current's <:ourse oppose. 

It must, perforce, a less loved passage take. 

Bom, like your body, for a spirit's claim. 
Trembling, I wait, unsouFd, till you inspire : 

Ood has prepared the lamp, and bids it flame; 
But you, fair Dorna, have withheld the fire. 

High as yon pine, when you begin to speak. 
My lightening heart leaps hopeful at the sound ; 

But, fainting at the sense, falls, void and weak, 
And sinks and saddens like yon mossy ground. 

All that I taste, or touch, or see, or hear. 

Nature's whole breadth reminds me but of you ; 

E'en Heaven itself would your sweet likeness 
wear. 
If with its power, you had its mercy too. 



THE SINGING-BIRD. 

Pope, in absence of his pain^ 
Easy, negligent, and gay, 

With the fair in amorous vein. 
Lively as the smiling day, 
Talkd and toy'd the hours away. 
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Tuneful, o'er Belinda's chair, 
Finely caged, a linnet hung ; 

Breathed its little soul in air. 

Fluttering -round its mansion sprung, 
And its carols sweetly sung. 

Winding, from the fair one's eye. 
On her featlier'd slave to gaze; 

* Meant (cried Pope) to wing the sky. 

Yet, a cdptiye all thy days. 
How dost thou this music raise ! 

' Since, a prisoner, thou canst sing, 
Sportive, airy, wanton, here, 

Hadst thou liberty of wing. 
How thy melody would cheer! 
How transport Uie listening ear !' 

' No (replied the warbling song. 
Raised — articulate, and clear). 

Now to wish me free were wrong; 
Loftier in my native sphere, 
But with fewer friends than here. 

' Though with grief my fate you see. 

Many a poet's is the same ; 
Awed, secluded, and unfree ; 

Humble avarice of fame. 

Keeps them fettered, own'd, and tame. 

* To bur feeders, they and I 

licnd our lives in narrow bound; 
Perch'd within our owner's eye. 
Gay we hop the gilded round. 
Changing neither note nor ground. 
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'^ For, should freedom break our chaiuy 
Though the self-depeudent flight 

Would to heaven ezsiit our strain. 
Yet unheard and out of sight, 
All our praise were forfeit by 't.' 



MY SOUL'S LAST SIGHS, 

V^o t]^c ttif»inc ICotl^aria* 

Let plaintive thoughts in mournful numbers flow. 
Prose is too dull for love, too calm for woe. 
Has she not bid thee quit thy faithful flame ; 
Sell her and truth for equipage and name? 
Nay, she has bid thee go — Whence this delay ? 
Whence this fond, fruitless, lingering wish to stay ? 
Lothario bids thee go — she, who alone 
Makes all life's future blessings, means thee none ! 
Begone then — let thy struggling heart obey. 
And in long distance sigh sad life away. 
Still, still vain flattering hope misleads desire. 
Fed by faint glimmering shoots of glowworm Are, 
What though she sweetly writes to ease thy grief« 
Or points kind comfort by the folded leaf: 
Such pity must thy grateful reverence move. 
But judge it right — nor think compassion love. 
What though each word she marks, like spring's 
soft showers, [flowers. 

Flows sweet as new blown breath of opening 
Such borrow'd sounds she need not have applied. 
Her own, more tuneful, thou too oft hast tried. 
To speak. in music ever was her claim, 
^qd all grows harmony that bears that pame« 



Hadst thou e'er touch'd her heart with one soft 
And.blesa'd id lorin^, been beloved Again, [pain. 
All her cold reasoningdoubts had ceased to move, 
Andherwhole generous breaat conceived but love. 
She who believes not lores not — Feel thy fate : 
Friendship from her pains more Uian others' hate. 
All the kind passions, wanting one, she'll own; 
But that one wanting all the rest are none. 
Would loveaodshe disperse the threatening storm , 
Let her believe, and trust, and break through form : 
Let her command thy stay to know success, 
Nor fear the godlike attribute — to bless: 
Born to distinguish her from womankind. 
To court her converse, and to taste her mind ; 
Framed for ber empire, with her image fill'd, 
Charm'd by her form, and in her temper skili'd : 
Piercing her timorous heart's most secret thought. 
And knowing, and adoring each dear fault, 
How art thou pain'd — to find her softening will 
Held against love by every guard of skill ! 
How art thou doom'd to lengths of opening woe. 
Should she feel love — yet fear to tell thee so I 

If she distrusts thy truth — all hope must fall ; 
Doubting her power, she disbelieves thee all. 
And none who doubts her lover dares to love. 
Go then — to climes cold as her heart remove ; 
A distant fate thy gloomy choice prefers. 
Present thou canst not live and not live hers. 

Farewell, kind, cautious, unresolving fair! 
To hear thee bless'd will charm amidst despair. 
Tis death to go — 'tis more than death to stay, 
Itest will be soonest reacb'd the first dark way. 
No'er mayst thou know a ptun ; still cheerful be. 
Nor check life's comforts with one thought of me. 
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THE MESSENGER. 

Go, happy paper! gently steal, 

And, soft, beneath her pillow lie : 
There, in a dream, my love reveal, 
A love that awe must else conceal. 
In silent doubt to die. 

Should she to flames thy hope consign. 
Thy suffering moment soon expires; 
A longer pain, alas ! is mine, 
Condemn'd in endless woe to pine, 
And feel unslackening fires. 

But, if inclined to hear and bless. 
While in her heart soft pity stirs. 

Tell her — her beauties might compel 

A hermit to forsake his cell. 
And change his heaven for hers. 

Oh ! tell her — were her treasures mine. 
Nature and art would court my aid; 
The painter*s colours want her shine, 
The rainbow's brow not half so fine 
As her sweet eyelids' shade ! 

By day, the sun might spare his rays ; 

No star make evening bright; 
Her opening eyes, with sweeter blaze. 
Should measure all my smiling days, 

And if she slept, 'twere night. 
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SONG. 

Vainly now ye strive ta charm me^ 
All ye sweets of blooming May ; 

How can empty sunshine warm me. 
While Lotharia keeps away? 

Goy ye warbling birds, go leave me ; 

Shade, ye clouds, the smiling sky : 
Sweeter notes her voice can give me. 

Softer sunshine fills her eye.- 



TO MR. JAMES THOMSON, 

ON HIS ASKINO MY AOVICB TO WHAT PATRON HE 
SHOULD ADDRESS HIS POEM, CALLED ' WINTER.' 

Some peers have noble skill to judge, 'tis true. 
Yet, no more prospect bounds the muse's view : 
Firm in your native strength^ thus greatly shown. 
Slight such delusive props, and stand alone ; 
Fruitless dependence oft ha» proved too late. 
That greatness dwells not always with the great. 
Patrons are nature*s nobles, not the state's. 
And wit 's a title no broad seal creates : 
£en kings, from whose high source all honours 

flow. 
Are poor in power when they would souls bestow. 
He who stoops safe beneath a patron's shade 
Shines, like the moon, but by a borrow'd aid : 
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Truth should, unbias'd, free and open steer. 
Strong as heaven's heat, and as its brightness clear ; 
Heedless of fortune ; then look down on state. 
Balanced within' by merit's conscious weight: 
Divinely proud of independent will. 
Prince of your wishes, live a sovereign still. 
Oh! swell not then the bosoms of the vain; 
With false conceit you their protection gain. 
Poets, like you, their own protectors stand. 
Placed above aid from pride's inferior hand. 
Time, that devours a lord's unlasting name. 
Shall lend her soundness depth to float your fame : 
On verse like yours no smiles from power expect. 
Bom with a worth that doom'd you to neglect. 
Yet, would your wit be .praised — reflect no more. 
Let the smooth veil of flattery silk you o'er. 
Aptly attached,, the court's soft climate try ; 
Learn your pen's duty from your patron's eye; 
Ductile of soul each pliant purpose wind> 
And, following interest close, leave doubt behind : 
Then shall your name strike loud the public ear. 
For through good fortune virtue's self shines clear. 

But, in defiance of our taste — to charm. 
And fancy's force with judgment'^ caution arm. 
Disturb with busy thought so luU'd an age. 
And plant strong meanings o'er the peaceful page. 
Impregnate sound with sense, teach nature art. 
And warm e'en winter, till it thaws the heart: 
How could you thus your country's rules trans- 
gress. 
Yet think of patrons, and presume success ! 
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VERSES, 

WRIT FOR AND SENT TO A WIDOW GENTLEWOMAN, 

^n ^(caBion of |(r Srni's Jlitcland^ole, 

UPON THEIR LOSSES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS IN LIFE. 

Welcome, ah ! welcome, life*s lastfiriend, decay! 
Eainton, tired soul, and lapse, unmourn'd,away ; 
Now I look back, ashamed at hope's false blaze. 
That shone delightful on my happier days ; 
In their true colours now, too late, I see 
What youth, and pride, and mirth, and praise 

must be ! 
Bring, then, great curer. Death I thy dark relief. 
And save me from vain sense of hopeless grief. 
Shut me for ever firom the suffering scene. 
And leave long voids for silent rest between ; 
Thy hand can snatch me from a weeping son. 
Heir to my woes, and bom to be undone ! 
Place me where I no more his wrongs shall hear. 
Nor his told sorrows reach my shelter'd ear. 

Thus while I moum'd, retired from hated light. 
Sleep came, and hid affliction in the night ; 
The night, instructive to my bold complaint. 
In a long dream did that sad march repaint. 
That pomp of tears which did for Sheffield flow. 
Who lately blacken'd half our streets with woe. 
* There (cried a pointing seraph), look ! compare ! 
And blush, forgetful of your light despair ! 
What has this mother lost, as far distress'd 
Beyond her sex as late beyond them bless*d ! 
Son of her soul ! her child', by mind and birth. 
Bright by her Ares, and guardian of her worth ; 



ST. MATTHEW, CHAP. VI. 43. 

Promise of virtues to the rising age ! 
Yet, ah ! how blasted is the loved presage ! 
Think of her loss, her weight of woe bemoan. 
And, humbly conscious, sigh not for your own 
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ST. MATTHEW, CHAP. VI. 

I»ART OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Let shining charity adorn your zeal. 
The noblest impulse generous minds can feel ; 
But have a care you take this virtue right. 
And shun the glare of the proud hypocrite. 
Mistaken men 1 who, fond of public fame. 
Disgrace the act, while they affect the name ! 
On earth, vainglorious zeal may meet regard. 
But Heaven nor owns it, nor vouchsafes reward. 
. Thou, on the contrary, whose pitying breast 
Would, as it ought, give ease to the distressed ; 
Scarce tell thy right hand what thy left will do. 
But be at once resolved and silent too. 
Secret as night thy pious alms convey ; 
For God, who sees by night, rewards by day. 

So, when thy soul approaches God in prayer. 
Be not deceived, as those false zealots are. 
Who daily into crowded temples press. 
And there, with feign'd devotion, Heaven address ; 
But when thou pray'st all public notice shun. 
And, private, to thy inmost closet run : 
There, close and earnest, to thy duty fall. 
And God will show thee that he hears thy calL 

Swell not thy forms of prayer with wild desires; 
Excess of fuel chokes the brightest fires ; 
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The erring heathen so mistake their way^ 
And think they best are heard who most can say. 
But shun thou this, and know God's piercing eye 
Sees all thy wants, before thy words come nigh. 

From rising malice guard thy yielding will. 
Nor proudly dare to take revenge for ill : 
Thou must forgive, that God may pardon thee ; 
For none who pities not shall pitied be. 

Misled by avarice, seek not wealth to gain 
By hoarding treasures which are got in vain : 
Deceitful riches, which the moth destroys. 
Which rust consumes, or the bold thief enjoys ! ' 
In heaven's high storehouse let your heaps belaid, 
A wealth which no destroyer can invade; 
No moth there enters, rust corrupts not there. 
Nor plundering thief alarms the owner^s care: 
Safe, therefore, in that place your treasures lay; 
For where your riches are, your heart will stay. 

Secure of Heaven's regard, live free from care. 
Nor toil, life's common comforts to prepare: 
Banish vain forecast for thy needful gain. 
Nor let meat, drink, and clothing give thee pain. 
Observe the fowls — they neither reap nor sow. 
Yet find their wants supplied where'er they go : 
Look on the lilies of the ripening field. 
No toil of theirs does those sweet colours yield; 
Yet was not Solomon, when dress'd to please. 
So gloriously adorn'd as one of these. 
If, therefore, God so feeds the feather'd train. 
So clothes the grass which withers on the plain. 
How much more careful will he be of you, 
P faithless man ! who yet distrusts him too ! 
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THE GARDEN WINDOW. 

Herb, Amanda, gently bending. 
Sweetly pensive loves to lean. 

O'er the groves her sight extending 
Through the walks that shoot between. 

' Placed (says she) within this window^ 
Screen'd, I distant charms survey, 

Taught by poor deceived Olindo, 
Nothing's safe that looks too gay. 

' Here I view, in soflen'd shadings. 
Amorous flower to flower incline. 

Too remote to mourn their fadings. 
When with hanging heads they piiye* 

' Here I smell the fragrant breezes, 
Safe from evening*s chilly blast; 

Here the noonday sunshine pleases, 
Fearless when 'twill overcast. 

* Hence I hear the tempest rising. 
See the grovy greatness shake ; 

Every distant ill despising. 
While I every good partake. 

^ So commanding life's gay garden. 
Let me thornless wear the rose ; 

Choice like mine let fashion pardon, 
Tasting charms, but shunning woes.' 
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EPILOGUE, 

rOR A LADY WHO ACTED EUDOCIA, IN THE SIEGE OP DA- 
MASCUS, REPRESENTED AT THE DUKE OF BEDFORD'S AT 
WOOBURN. 

I've heard of maids, who first resolve too fast. 
And then weigh arguments,wheii facts are pass'd ; 
Young though my reason is, not so I stray'd ; 
But first found pleadings for the part I play*d. 

Play^dy said I — second thought that word 
retracts; 
Fancies and follies play, but passion a^gi 
Passion ! the spring that all life's wheels employs. 
Winds up thef working thought — and heightens 
joys I [blame; 

Passion ! the great man*s guide, the poor man's 
The soldier's laurel, and the sigher's flame. 
Passion ! that leads the grave, impels the gay. 
Bids the wise tremble, and the fool betray. 
E'en at this hour, what's here our pastime made 
Gives the court business, and the kingdom trade ; 
When factions quarrel, or when statesmen fall. 
Each does but act his part at passion's call, 
like ours, to-night. Lord Passion sets their task ; 
Their fears, hopes, flatteries,all are passion*s mask. 
The world's wide stage, for this one practice filPd , 
Sees some act nobly, others play unskilled. 
Triflers and smarts, who toy timers dream away. 
Sots, beaux, and hounds of party, these but play; 
Sons of their country's hope, sublimely rack'd 
Por others* rest. — ^These do not play, but act. 

Who play the poorest parts ? — the bought, the 
The light believer, and the perjured swain ; [vaio. 
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The dull dry joker, the coarse ill bred bear. 
The friends of folly, and the foes of care, [just, 

Who act their parts with praise 7<^the firm, the 
Who sell no sentiments, and break no trust ; 
The leam'd, the soft, the social, and the kind. 
The faithful lover, and the plain good mind. 

Such thebest actors^form'd for honour's stage I 
Who play no farces, and disgrace no age : 
But, copying nature, with true taste, like ours. 
Please, and are pleased, and wing the guiltless 
hours. 



MODESTY. 



As lamps bum silent, with unconscious light, 
So modest ease, in beauty, shines roost bright: 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall. 
And she who means no mischief, does it all. 



TO A LADY. 

WHO SENT BACK THE TOP OF A SWRETBRIAR BRANCH, 
AND RETAINED THE WORST END OF IT. 

Whilb the way of the world is, to keep all the 
best, [rest, 

And then, in due form, oblige friends with the 
You, ma'am, who would lend even triHes a grace. 
Teach your meanings to borrow a smile from 

your face ; 
And, polite to your pain, when a present you send. 
Give the thorn to yourself, and the rose to your 
friend. 
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TO THE LADY, 

WHO SENDS ME A^IA. HER GOOD WISHES. 

Suppose that the sun had a tongue, and should 
say, [day;' 

* May your journey be bless'd with a very fine 
Then, withdrawing his face, slip aside with his 

light, [night; 

And surround me at once with the coldness of 
What would Fiorimel say to this trick of the sun? 

* I would say (cried the charmer) 'twas cruelly 

done/ [you own, 

* Would you so ? (answer'd I) — have a care what 
Who have wish'd me all blessings, yet granted 

me none/ 



THE HUMBLE PETITION OF 

PEGASUS TO THE WHITE HORSE OF 

HANOVER. 

KiGHT humbly, fair Cuz, in these presents is 

shown, [unknown. 

By your kinsman most loving, though poor and 
That, since all your delight is in bounding and 

prancing, ^ [advancing : 

I have wings at my back, that might help your 
Therefore, pray tell your owner, who loves to 

aspire, [higher : 

He must cherish our stud, if he means to ride 
^is the gift of our breed, and the task of our 

calling, [falling. 

Both to bear men aloft and to keep them from 
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All the plates^ which his bounty bestows on your 

racers, [good chasers. 

But encourage good runners, which ne'er make 
Not my lord, nor his groom, nor the rat catcher's 

mare [air; 

Can forsake the dull earth, and get foremost in 
But were Pegasus spurr'd, by crown plates, to 

move faster, [his master : 

He would rise from this world, and win next, for 
You'll forgive me this scrawl, though it comes 

the wrong way — 
But Sir Robert's too busy to mind what I say ; 
And though oft he spares money, tp buy an 099 

traces, [races ! 

Won't subscribe a gold plate for the Helicon 



WRIT UPON A 

PANE OF GLASS IN WESTMINSTER HOUSE. 

UNDER THE NAMES OF HIS FOUR CHILDREN. 

All happy, then, while o'er their smiling air 
A liYing mother breathed her guardian care ; 
But, joyless, since their sweet supporter died. 
They wander now, through life, with half a guide, 
Augutt 25, 1731. 



THE RESIGNATION. 

Well, be it so! — Sorrow, that streams not o'er. 
Spares but the eye, to wound the heart the more : 
Dumb, infelt pangs too well supply the woe 
That grief, in suffering silence, shuns to show. 
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Yet let my will's reluctant pride submit. 
And learn to love the lot that Heaven found fit. 
All I can lose God gave— and, when 'tis flown. 
Whom does he wrong, who but resumes his own ? 

Should I in fruitless agony complain? 
Fretting my wound but multiplies my pain : 
While they, who patiently embrace distress. 
Teach shame to satisfy, and grief to bless. 
Whate'er has been 'tis madness to reg^t; 
Whate'er must be shocks least when braveliest 

met. 
Learn then, my soul, thy course resigned to run, 
And never pray thy will — but, God*s be done I 



COPIES 

FOR CHILDREN TO LEARN TO WRITE. 

The body's beauty dwells in shape and face. 
The souFs in mildness, modesty, and grace ; 
The first but charms an earthly lover's eye. 
The last draws angels from beyond the sky; 
One, for a moment, man's frail heart procures. 
The other makes your God for ever yours. 



ADVICE TO THE VIRGINS, 

TO GUARD AGAINST FLATTERY. 

Fairest, forgive the too officious lay, [way ; 
That sends the muse you charm to smooth your 
I, though admiring, act no lovers part. 
Nor bid soft sounds seduce your listening heart: 
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Candidly touch'd, my pen's obtnisiye fear 
Nor dares to shock nor aims to sooth your ear; 
Needless, 'tis true, to bid such nymphs beware^ 
Who every grace and virtue make their care ; 
Yet modest excellence will oft descend 
To thank unwanted caution in a firiend. 
A faithful pilot, fervent in his fears, 
And, trembling, anxious for the worth he steers. 
Twere mortal pain to see such beauty mourn. 
By bold distress or impious falsehood torn. 
Love's gay delusion tempts a thousand ways ; 
Now wounds with softness, now destroys with 

praise. 
Thy veil, O flattery ! hides a traitor's heart. 
And gives up confidence — a prey to art : 
Unbridled youth, to consequences blind. 
Indulging body, hears no call of mind. 
Feeble discretion, so by warmth overrun, 
Does, with a peacock's feather, fan the sun. 
Beauty, that trusts too fast, is beauty's bane, 
A self betrayer, that embraces pain. 
Oh, hear suspicious when the lover sues ! 
She most attracts who longest can refuse. 
Poise the tried terms on which his hope depends, 
I^ropp'd on the parent's counsel and the friend's : 
So, leaning safe, and wanting space to stray. 
Love's guardian angels crown your nuptial day. 
Or should the gilded hypocrite at last 
Show, that he meant your spotless fame to blast ; 
Fly the found tempter, each low lure despise, 
And lift your heart's wrong'd wish above sur- 
prise. 
Nature, that form'd you loveliest, doubly kind. 
To like perfection raised your conquering mind, 
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Framed you to truth, to virtue turn'd your taste, 
For honour dress'd you, and for reverence graced. 
Freedom regained, pursue the shining track. 
And leave the base repenter to his rack. 
Then bless the verse, that from such ruin saved 
An artless conqueror, by success enslaved: 
Now happy, painless hours shall unperplex 
The best loved pattern of the loveliest sex. 



THE GNAT. 

While in the Mall my Celia shone. 
And drew the world to gaze, 

A wanton gnat came buzzing on, 
To gambol in her blaze : 

Enliven'd by her lucid beams. 

And urging bliss too nigh, 
The' attractive beauty's powerful streams 

Overwhelmed him in her eye. 

The glowing orb swift catching fire, ^ 
Now heat was mix*d with light; 

The wing, that durst so high aspire, 
She rubb'd to dust in spite J 

Meanwhile the clouded sight shone dim ; 

Her sun through mists appears ; 
Moist anguish rose above the brim. 

And flowed away in tears. 

O gnat ! too happy thus to die ! 

My Celia weeps thy fate ; 
She kills me every day — yet I 

No pity can create. 
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Mysterious sex ! by custom led. 

Mere trifles most to prize : 
O, truths to turn a lover's head ! 

They murder men, and weep for flies. 



THE HAPPY MAN. 

fiiGH o'er the winding; of a cliffy shore. 
Prom whose worn steep the blackening surges roar ; 
Freeman — sweet lot 1 in quiet plenty lives ; 
Rich in the unbought wealth which nature gives ; 
TJnplanted groves rise round his sheltered seat, 
And self-sown flowers attract his wandering feet; 
I^engths of wild garden his near views adorn, 
And far seen fields wave with domestic com. 

The grateful herds, which his own pastures feed. 
Pay their ask^d lives, and in due tribute bleed. 
Here, in leam'd leisure, he relaxes life 
Twixt prattling children and a smiling wife : 
Here, on dependent want he sheds his care. 
Moves amid smiles, and all he hears is prayer. 
The world lies round him like a subject soil. 
Stored for his service, but beneath his toil. 

Hence, in a morning walk, his piercing eye 
Skims the green ocean to the circling sky ; 
And marks at distance some returning sail, 
Wifig'd by the courtship of a flattering gale. 
The fearless crew, concluding danger o*er, 
With gladdening shouts salute the opening shore ; 
They think how best they may their gains employ. 
And antedate their scenes of promised joy. 
Till a near quicksand checks their shortenM way. 
And the sunk masts point through the rising spray. 

F 
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Preeman starts, sad ! revolves the changeful sight. 
Where misery can so soon succeed delight ; 
Then shakes his head in pity of their fate. 
And, sweetly conscious, hugs his happier state. 



THE PICTURE OF LOVE. 

Love is a passion hy no rules confined, 
The great first mover of the' human mind : 
Spring of our fate ! it lifts the climbing will. 
Or sinks the soften'd soul in seas of ill: 
Science, truth, virtue, sweetness, glory, grace. 
All are love's influence, and adorn his race ; 
Love, too, gives fear, despair, grief, anger, strife. 
And all the' unnumbef d woes which tempest 
life. 

Fired with a daring wish, to paint him right. 
What muse shall I invoke to lend me light? 
Something divine there lives in love's soft flame. 
Beyond our spirit's power to give it name ! 
How shall I paint it then ? or why reveal 
A pleasure and a pain which all must feel ? 

Soul of thy sex's sweetness ! aid my hope. 
Pride of my reason, and my passion's scope I 
Thou who^e least motion can delight inspire ! 
And whose sweet eye-beams shed celestial fire I 
Thou, at whose heaven-tuned voice the dead 

might wake! 
And from whose face we fatal learning take. 
Teach me thy godlike power the heart to move. 
Smile on my verse, and look the world to love ! 
Far, ye profane, from my chaste subject fly, 
Not stain its brightness with a tainted eye ; 
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What, if a thousand ills the. wanton prove^ 
Whose earthborn heat usurps the name of love? 
Lovers indeed are cast in no coarse mbuld, i 
How few have yet been formed, though time's 

grown old ! 
No wild desire can this proud bliss bestow. 
Souls must be matched in heaven, though mix*d 
below. 

As fire, by nature, climbs direct and bright. 
And beams, in spotless rays, a shining light ; 
But if some gross obstruction stop its way. 
Smokes in low curls, and scents die sullied day ; 
So love itself, untainted and' refined, 
Borrows a tincture from the coloured mind ; 
The great grow greater, while its force they prove, 
But little hearts want room and cripple love. 

Cautious, ye fated ! who frequent the fair. 
Your breasts examine, nor too rashly dare ; 
Curb your untrusted hearts while yet they're free. 
Love is resistless when you feel 'tis he. 

Small is the soul's first wound from beauty's dart, 
And scarce the' unheeded fever warms the heart. 
Long we mistake it under liking's name, 
A soft indulgence that deserves no blame ; 
A pleasure we but take to do her right, [light ; 
Whose presence charms us, and whose words de- 
Whose sweet remembrance broods upon our 

breast, 
4^nd whose dear friendship is with pride possessed. 

Excited thus, the smother'd fire at length 
Bursts into blaze, and bums with open strength : 
That image which before but sooth'd the mind. 
Now lords it there, and rages unconfined, 
AJlixing with all our thoughts it wastes the day. 
And when night comes, it dreams the soul away. 
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Pungent impatience tingles in each vein. 
And the sick bosom throbs with aching pain. 

Absent'from her, in whom alone we live, 
life grows a bankrupt, and no bliss can give; 
Friends are importunate, and pleasure 's lost. 
What once most charm'd us now disgusts us most: 
Fretful, to silent solitude we run, 
And men, and light, and noisy converse shun ; 
Pensive, in woods, on rivers' sides we walk, 
And to the' unlistening winds and waters talk. 
How next we shall approach her, pleased we 

weigh. 
And think in transport all we mean to say : 
Tenderly bowing, thus will we complain. 
Thus court her pity, and thus plead our pain ; 
Thus sigh at fancied frowns, if frowns should rise. 
And thus meet favours in her softening eyes. 

Restless, on paper we our vows repeat. 
And pour our souls out on the missive sheet : 
Write, blot, restore — and, in lost pieces rend 
The mute entreaters, yet too faint to send; 
Unbless'd, if no admission we procure, 
'Tis heaven at distance to behold her door! 
Or to her window we by night repair. 
And let loose fancy, to be feasted there; 
Watch her loved shadow as it glances by, 
And to imagined motions chain our eye ; 
Has she some field, or grove, or garden bless'd? 
Pleased,we retread the paths her feet have press'd ; 
Near her, by chance, at visits or at plays. 
Our rushing spirits crowd in speaking gaze ; 
Light on her varied airs our eyeballs ride^ 
Blind, as the dead, to the full world beside. 

If bless*d by some kind letter from her hand. 
The cherish'd flame is into madness fann'd; 
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Trembling we half devour the sacred prize^ 
And lend our thoughts and lips to aid our eyes; 
"No wild extravagance of joy's too much^ 
for aught once warm'd by her enlivening touch. 

These are the sweet effusions of desire, 
When absence wounds us, or when wishes fire; 
Sut when in presence we our vows address, 
TYho can the tumults of the soul express? 
Boundless desire, awed hope, and doubtful joy, 
Stormy by turns, the veering lieart employ ; 
Sickening in fancy's sunshine, now we faint. 
And Ucense wounds us deeper than restraint: 
f ix'd in her opening door surprised we stay ; 
JDumb and deprived of all we meant to say : 
Our eyes flash meanings, but our rooted feet 
Pause till due reverence saints the hallow'd heat : 
Soft tremblings seize us and a gentle dread. 
Speechless our thought, and all our courage fled. 

Slowly reviving, we from love's short trance 
Softly with blushful tenderness advance ; 
Bowing we kneel, and her given hand is press'd. 
With sweet compulsion, to our bounding breast; 
O'er it in ecstasy our lips bend low. 
And tides of sighs 'twixt her grasp'd fingers flow : 
High beats the hurried pulse at each forced kiss. 
And every burning sinew aches with bliss : 
JLife in a souly deluge rushes o'er. 
And the charm'd heart springs out at every pore. 

The first fierce rapture of amazement pass'd, 
Confusion quits us, and desire grows fast ; 
We sit, and while her gazed-at beauties rise, 
A humid brightness sparkles from our eyes : 
Alodest disquiet every action wears, 
^nd each long look the mark of passion bears ! 

f2 
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DiaoTder'd nature no cold medium keeps, 
TranspOTt now Tei^s, and dull reflection sleeps: 
All that we feel, or wish, or act, or say 
Is above thought, and out of reason's way ; 
Joy murmurs, anger laughs, and hope looks sad; 
Rashness grows prudent, and discretion mad: 
Restless we feel our amorous bosom burn, 
Now this way look we, and now that way turn. 
Now, in sweet swell of thought, our lifited eyes 
Lose thill liiiv Ijii.^mir. .an! attempt to rise; 
Now siiiluMg siu>ijlianL.si:t'k the charmer's feet, 
And Gourt'^H&u ti pltj^jiivth^iir glanced retreat; 
Oft. in dkifgazej, ^hfy Ojrtll upon her face. 
Then st^rt^astiiustM fro^j »ome dazzling grace ; 
Now in bi^ \'0i^if'ByMf\f\. unbid. 
Now awe4,"ai^ape inwa»f f wixt the closing lid. 

If we dar^'-sQeak^^Mn would our wish pursue. 
The words fnll feiiihrry. liki! descending dew ; 
The Bofteniag accents e'en in utterance die, 
And the tongue's sweetuess here outcharms the 

eye. 
Till mingled sighs the fainting voice confuund ; 
Butloversmeaningsspeak.thoughrobb'dof sound. 

Is there no more? oh I yet the last remains : 
Crown of our conquest ! sweetener of our pains 1 
There is a time when love no wish denies. 
And smiling nature throws off all disguise ; 
But who can words to speak those raptures find ? 
Vast sea of ecstasy that drowns the mind I 
That fierce transfusion of exchanging hearts I 
That gliding glimpse of heaven, in pulsive starts'. 
That veiny rush ! that warm tumultuous roll I 
That lire, which kindles body into soul I 
And on life's margin strtuns delight so high 
That sensebreaks short, and while we taste we die. 
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By love's soft force all nature is refined, 
The dull made sprightly, apd the cruel kind : 
Gently the stubborn passiops learn to move, 
And savage hearts are humanized by love ; 
Love in a chain of converse bound mankind. 
And polished and awaked the rugged mind; 
Justice, truth, pity, openness of heart. 
Courage, politeness, eloquence, and art. 
That generous fire with which ambition flames. 
And all the* unsleeping soul's divinest aims, 
Touch'd by the warmth of love, burn up more 

bright, 
Proud of the godlike power to give delight ! 

Thus have I vainly strove, with strokes too faint. 
Love in his known and outward marks to paint ; 
Unmindful, that of old they veiFd his face. 
And wisely covered what they could not trace. 
Lovely creator of my souFs soft pain. 
Pity the pencil that aspired in vain : [you» 

Versed in love's pangs, and taught his power by 
Skiird, I presumed that what I felt I drew : 
But I have err'd; and, with delirious aim, 
TTould picture motion, and imprison flame. 
HjB who can lightning's flash to polours bind. 
May paint love's influence on the burning mind ! 
Then, when we master him and give him law, 
Then may we chain him, and his image draw: 
But who would bind this god must captive take 
A power which all mankind can captive make : 
I am too weak of heart, yet I can tell 
Those who dare seize him, where he loves to dwell. 
1 see him now ; in his own heaven he lies. 
Close at sweet ambush in Miranda's eyes. 
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ADVICE TO THE POETS. 

Too long provoked, immortal Muse, forgive; 
Rouse a dead world, and teach my verse to live. 
Not the low Muse, who lends her feeble fire. 
To flush pale spleen, or light up loose desire ; 
But that bright influence, that expansive glow 
Which first in angeVs numbers leam'd to flow^ 
Ere time had struck eternity with shade. 
Or day, or night, or space, or form was made : 
Tuned the raised notes at which creation grew. 
And worlds, and stars, and suns, and heavens 

shot new. 
She, she, the Muse — Oh, ne'er to be defined; 
Thou flame of purpose! and thou flow of mind! 
Thou path of praise, by Heaven's first favourites 

trod! 
Thou voice of prophets ! and thou breath of God ! 

I feel her now — the' invader fires my breast; 
And my soul swells, to suit the heavenly guest: 
Hear her ,0 Pope ! she sounds the' inspired decree^ 
Thou great archangel of wit's heaven! for thee. 

Let vulgar genii, sour'd by sharp disdain. 
Piqued, and malignant, words' low war maintain. 
While every meaner art exerts her aim. 
O'er rival arts to lift her questioned fame ; 
Let half-soul'd poets still on poets fall. 
And teach the willing world to scorn them all. 
But let no Muse, preeminent as thine. 
Of voice melodious, and of force divine. 
Stung by wit's wasps, all rights of rank forego. 
And turn, and snarl, and bite, at every foe. 
No : like thy own Ulysses, make no stay; 
Shun monsters, and pursue thy streamy way. 
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Winged by the Muse's god to rise sublime^ 
What has thy fame to fear from peevish rhyme? 
Shalt thou, decreed till time's own death to live, 
Yet want the noblest courage — to forgive? 

Slander'd in vain, enjoy the spleen of foes: 
Let these from envy hate ; from interest those ! 
Guilt, like the first, your gratitude requires. 
Since none can envy, till he first admires : 
And nature tells the last, his crime is none, 
Who to your interest but prefers his own. 

Disg^ced by victory where we strike too low, 
And meanly furious stretch the stooping blow. 
Pride, that provokes revenge, misleads it too ; 
Return of slander is the weak man's view: 
The wise expect it with a cold disdain ; 
And, while they not receive, retort the pain. 

Should e'en hot rashness erring javelins throw, 
And strike our friendly breast, supposed a foe : 
How nobler still to undeceive than blame ; 
And chasten insult with the blush of shame ! 
Never, ah ! never shall that worth be found. 
Which neither malice nor mistake can wound! 

Thus far might every strength of heart extend ; 
Thus far can ethic springs our tempers bend: 
Thus far the thoughts of saints or kings may rise. 
And each known greatness of earth's usual size s 
But far more towering still the poet's fires. 
Whose breast a ray from God*s own heart inspires I 

Heroes and saints rise rare— yet still they rise ; 
And time's full stream each common art supplies. 
Philosophy's proud heights are hourly gain'd, 
And painting's charms, and music's force attained; 
But when the deathless poet is to shine, 
liong labouring ages swell the slow design. 
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At length he comes ; the birth of time appears. 
And Heaven smiles satisfied, a thousand years. 

Strange greatness, this ! with which compared, 
priest, saint. 
King, hero, and philosopher sound faint ( 
He's none of these, whom time shall poet caU, 
But more than either, and creates them all. 

Learn, poets! learn the' importance of your 
name; 
And, conscious of your power, exalt your aim. 
$oul-shaking sovereigns of the passions, you 
Hold wider empire than the Caesars knew. 
While clamorous rhetoric but suspends the mind. 
And whispering morals sigh, unheard, behind; 
While frail philosophy but starts designs, 
And revelation's light too distant shines. 
Ardent and close, the muse maintains her sway. 
And the consenting wishes make her way ; 
E'en pride's rash plunge the poet*8 curb endures; 
And every passage to the heart is yours. 

Scorn, then, the servile imitator's name, 
Nor, humbly splendid, wear cast coats of fame: 
Lean not, sustained — a weight no Muse allows ! 
Pilfering the faded bays from classic brows; 
Nor creep contented in the modern way; 
A dry, dull, soft, low, languid, tiresome lay I 
But, strongly sacred and sublimely warm, 
Strike the awed soul, and the touch'd passions 

charm; 
Till the stern cynic, softening at your strain. 
Feels himself moved, and hugs the pleasing pain. 
While lazy lovers from their languor start. 
And gain a conquest, though they lose a heart. 

Such wondrous change can harmony command I 
For Heaven lent nature to the poet's blind ; 
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Gave bim the passions' boundless power to know ; 
Andj like a god, distribute joy and woe : 
Taught the tuned nerves at each known sound to 

spring, 
And bound obedient to the warbling string ; 
Bade the blood*s current in compliance roll; 
And the charmed spirits rush in tides of soul. 
Ye, who feel strong this power that Heaven 

has lent. 
Be your raised hearts with equal ardour bent : 
Dare to praise virtue, though ud praised before ; 
Lance your keen satires at oppressive power : 
Be worth obscure by your bright genius sought. 
And gild its paleness in your sun of thought: 
Lift it to notice ; give it strength to move. 
And teach dull greatness how to know and love. 
With nerves of thought invigorate manly themes ; 
Nor idly sport in fancy's empty beams. 
Let no base flattery tempt your verse astray. 
Nor a light laughter a low taste display. >^^ 
In wit's cold shallows wade, for shame ! no more 
Her soundless ocean tempts you from the shore : 
Up her vast steeps launch with intrepid climb. 
And swim, through ages, down the stream of time. 
Though faint, through modish mists, religion 

shines. 
Oft let her sacred soarings lift your lines : 
Oft let your thoughts take fire at that first flame, 
From whose bright eflluence inspiration came. 
The' Almighty God, who gave the sun to blaze, 
Voiced the great poet for his Maker's praise : 
First, for his glory, form'd the world's extent ; 
Then form'd a language for that glory meant. 
Hence have all towery minds, sublimely fired. 
With inborn strength to their own heaven aspired ; 
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While conscious pertness, for such heights unfit. 
Safe to slight subjects pins its puny wit. [glows^ 

laves there a man, whose breast with honour 
Who, wrong'd by friends, forgives and pities foes ? 
Who, still deserving, never gains success. 
But lives oppress'd, by shunning to oppress? 
Who can all grief for his own woes restrain. 
Yet melts in generous tears at others' pain? 
Teach him, O Muse ! to wish no monarches sway. 
Greater in want than in dominion they! [mind 
For oh!-^what difference! 'twixt the' effulgent 
That longs for light, lest others should be blind. 
And him, who, wanting nothing, grasping all. 
Seems great himself, because all round look small I 

Or does a softer subject suit your mind ? 
Fond of the fair, and to their interest kind; 
Pity some maid, whom modest wishes move^ 
Unblessed by fortune, yet inspired by love; 
Fair without followers, without art sincere, 
Praised without hope, and without conquest dear i 
There let the Muse the rights of beauty prove ; 
For all are equal by the laws of love ! 
There let the Muse persuade on virtue's side. 
And teach lame love to leap the bars of pride : 
The pains of passion let the Muse, impart. 
And to soft yieldings mould the stubborn heart. 

Are there, whose raised distinction sweetly 
shines. 
And whom high fortune fills with high designs? 
Who, greatly blessing all o*er whom they rise. 
Smile on the' inferior world with friendly eyes ? 
Or whom the love of useful arts inspires ? 
Or whom faith, gratitude, or fnendship fires? 
Or whom, by charity^s soft glowings warm'd. 
All vice has fled from, and all virtue charm'd? 
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These, and all these deserve the Muse's strain ; 
At once adorn, and are adorn'd again. 

Shines there a captain, form*d for war's control. 
Bom with the seeds of conquest in his soul; 
Sy envy driven to trust his inbred store. 
And, stiU the less supplied, renowned the more ? 
'Gainst foes and friendsy at once compelled to 

guard, 
But hardest pressed by those for whom he warr'd ; 
Victor alike, supported or betray 'd^ 
And obstinate in his oppressor's aid; 
Pointing superior from the heights he won, 
To teach his rash supplanters what to shun. 
Disclaiming vengeance, while secure of fame, 
And grieved, not angry, at his country's shame: 
Fearless of flattery here, confess the great. 
And to wroug'd glory lend the Muse's weight.^ 
To crowns and senates hold a daring light, 

AihI, spite* of M—' — 's, do a M right. 

Should wit*s high guardians e*er their charge 

neglect, 
Nor watch her waning, nor her growth protect; 
Cold and unmoved, see tragic warmth decay ,^ 
And epic splendour fade, unfelt, away; 
While, in their place,^ low tastes the land defame, 
Je»ts without words, and laughter without shame ! 
Poets expeird the stage, supremely theirs, 
And the bays withering round the heads of players ; 
Then should the Muse indignant wake the throne. 
And the whole thunder of her voice be shown. 

O, that all Terse would senseless sound expel. 
And the big subject bid the numbers swell ! 
But ah ! far short the' unsolid tinklers rise. 
Nor soar, but flutter in the Muse's skies ! 

G 
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Shame on your jingling, ye soft sons of rhyme ! 
Tuneful consumers of your reader's time ! 
Fancy's light dwarfs! whose feather-footed 

strains 
Dance in wild windings through a waste of brains ! 
Yours is the guilt of all, who, judging wrong, 
Mistake tuned nonsense for the poet's song. 
Provoking dulness! what a soul has he 
Who fancies rhyme and measure poetry 1 
He thinks profanely, that this generous art 
Stops at the ear, with power to shake the heart. 

For twice nine centuries, why has partial fame. 
O'er worthier Romans, swell'd the' Augustan 
0*er Julius, nobler, and of mightier mind? [name? 
O'er e'en Vespasian, darling of mankind? 
What but the Muse this lasting difference made ? 
Pleased poets lent the world's great lord their aid ; 
And from their grateful praise consent first grew. 
That he, who raised the arts, sijrpass'd them too. 

Think, ye vain statesmen ! whose self-pointed 
aims 
Die with your dust, nor save your buried names ; 
Think on the crowds of busy ciphers lost. 
Who once, like you, their sovereign's smiles en- 

gross'd ! 
Cloudily bustling filPd a realm alone, [throne : 
And, with state curtains, screened the darken'd 
'Twixt crowd and subject, stood an envied wall, 
Bought, built, clear'd, clouded, and decided all ; 
Yet, dead for ever, in dumb graves are laid. 
And rest, forgotten, with the noise they made. 

NoRichelieus they — nor knew the poet's pov<rer. 
Nor skill'd to plant, invoked the genial shower : 
Hence their dry names in happy haste decay. 
And every barren glory fades away. 
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In peace such themes demand the poefs fire, 
Such subjects raise the* exalted art still higher : 
But, if provoked too far, some wavering state, 
Push'd and insulted in perplex'd debate, 
Feels her slow patience blush — and,tired at length. 
Weighs her mean wrongs against her mighty 

strength ; 
If then wish'd war the' exerted genius warms. 
And glowing verse would rouse a realm to arms* 
Then the joint Muses animate the song. 
And the whole godhead pours the sound along; 
Then the big notes in tuned excitement roll. 
Bid the blood boil, and wing the wafted soul : 
Courage impatient burns in evesy breath. 
And a taught bravery leaps the lines of death. 

These are the seasons, O, ye Muse-inspired! 
When states uiiwarlike may to war be fired; 
Then powerful verse should long-lost heroes raise. 
And kindle glory at the catching blaze : 
Arthur^s great ghost, unresting and ashamed 
That William's bravery saw the brave defamed. 
Shining, redeem*d in honour of our land. 
Would smile to scape the knighted torturer's hand. 
Then might our great third Edward's awful shade, 
Hemm'd with risen standards dreadfully displayed. 
Pale from his tomb in epic strides advance. 
And shoot cold horror through the heart of France ; 
Wide o'er the reading world extend alarms. 
And warn proud states to shun Britannia's arms. 

Or, since the Muses' sons in courts are known, 
And,pleased, pay homage round a reigning throne ; 
Why are they slow to sing the Saxon fame, 
From whose long lineage sovereign Brunswick, 
came? 
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When their white courser, by brave Hengist born. 
Did first in Albion war's waved pomp adorn : 
While German aids thy cliffs, O Britain, scaled. 
To triumph, where e'en Rome's great help had 

fail'd! 
To save, and give forgetful England name ; 
To plant a race, that know not whence they came ; 
To lend us language to express our fires, 
In grateful railings at our German sires. 

Thus, O ye happy few for glory bom. 
Whose starry wreaths your country's fame adorn. 
Waste not on vulgar themes your breathing fire. 
But tune for generous ends your living lyre ; 
Teach the mistaken world a juster rate. 
To court your praises, and to dread your hate. 
Then ,when kind Heaven inspires the vast sublime. 
And your verse lives, and claims the stamp of time. 
History shall die, and scarce preserve a name. 
While poets flourish in immortal fame. 

How have endangered balancers of state 
Lived in light ignorance of the Muses' weight ! 
How might a guided stage men's wills prepare. 
To brook tame peace, or wish reluctant war! 
How might the subtle scene our passions wind. 
And the watch'd arms of young sedition bind ! 
How timely might this powerful art persuade ! 
How make light lovelier, and illumine shade ! 
Ease statesmen's labours, animate their aims. 
Adorn their actions, and embalm their names. 

Should W ^*s * self, unconscious of the Muse, 

Provoke her vengeance, or her reverence lose. 
In v^in were votes ! she could his power defy. 
And bid his blaeken'd memory never die ; 

> Probably, Sir Robert Walpole. 
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Shade his bes{ virtues, widen each mistake. 
And his hoped fame from unborn ages take. 
Or she could force unwilling praise to climb. 
And float him topmost, on the tide of time ; 
Bid millions bless him, ages after death. 
And give new life in a charm'd people's breath : 
When no skill'd antiquary finds his bust. 
And his proud buildings shall be lost in dust. 

Pardon, ye living lights ! where'er you shine. 
Ye bless'd elect ! ye prophets of the nine ! 
Pardon that I, whom fainter flames inspire. 
Have thus presumed to point your heavenly firer 
To make the great more great requires your skill ; 
I want the power, nor e'en possess the will. 
While to myself I live obscurely bless*d. 
Look round the busy world, and hug my rest; 
Placed below greatness and above distress, 
I pity power, and hold fast happiness ; 
Pursue no interest, no mean prospect raise. 
Reject no censure, and invite no praise. 



THE PROGRESS OF WIT. 

Tuneful Alexis, on the Thames' fair side. 
The ladies' plaything, and the Muses' pride ; 
With merit popular, with wit polite. 
Easy, though vain; and elegant, though light: 
Desiring and deserving others' praise. 
Poorly accepts a fame he ne*er repays ; 
Unborn to cherish, sneakingly approves. 
And wants the soul to spread the worth he loves. 

G 2 
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This, to the juniors of his iiibe, gaye pain, 
For mean minds praise but to be praised again ; 
Henceforth, renouncing an ungracious Baal, 
His altars smoke not, and their offerings fail : 
The heat his scorn had raised his pride inflamed. 
Till what they worshiped first they next defamed 
Deposed, at length, from Pindus' top he rolled. 
While insect witlings, pleased, his Ml behold. 
And each cold-croaking, Heliconian frog 
Leaps scornful, and bestrides the* unreigning log. 

Far fallen Alexis, who so ill aspired. 
Sick of successless war, from wounds retired, , 
Where, while in sleep, his sorrows ebb'd away. 
And, hush'd in darkness, indignation lay. 
Fancy, fair mistress of the poets' mind. 
For ever changing, yet for ever kind. 
Soft, o'er his dreams, her formful radiance shed. 
And his wrapt soul through heaven*s thin purlieus 
Seated beside the star*invading dame, [led. 

Whose steeds, wind-footed, paved the lambent 

flame. 
High as a widow'd lover's grief can climb 
Her air-built chariot rose, and hung sublime. 

Unveiliqg, theqce, the world's bleak wastes 
below. 
They saw the stream of life beneath them flow; 
Dim from the sable sea of birth it rose. 
In a slow, silent, sullen, dread repose : '[pale. 
For, round the* emerging source, that glimmer'd 
Mountains of midnight darkness roU'd a veil : 
But, as the' evolving surge swell'd into day. 
Quickening it moved, and roar'd, and rushM away. 

Broad, on the left, from low oblivion's shore. 
Quicksands and rocks reach'd half the current o'er V 
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Lucid, like truth, the treacherous water shone. 
And o*er gay gilded shoals, ran tuneful on ; 
Pebbles of gemlike liue, with painted pride, 
Glow'd through the wave, and bur n'd amid the tide^ 
Wantonly kind, the sun's enlivening beams 
ShoweVdjin light spangles,on the dancing streams; 
While insect nations, gnats, and wasps, and flies^ 
Tinged in the rainbow's ever changing dyes. 
Sheathing their stings, and smiling, like the fau:. 
Peopled the sunshine, and adom'd the air. 

Less lively, on the right, the stream's deep flow. 
There no false colours mix'd their varied glow ; 
No gaudy bottom catch'd the downcast eye : 
Above, no fluttering insect wing'd the sky ; 
Serenely solemn, all-^One equal whole 
Flashed not upon the sense, but touch'dthe soul : 
InsteM of rocks, green islands flourish here. 
Silent and fruitful, as the full-grown year ; 
In place of flies, grave swans of snowlike hue. 
Sweetly majestic, in slow circles flew : 
But,though these isles the distant prospect cheer'd. 
No bay, no port, no landing-place appear'd; 
Rind birds, alone, gave entrance o'er the mound. 
Nor from the stream, below, was inlet found. 
Then Fancy thus — ^ Fame's future regions 
these, [please ; 

Where nothing surfeits, yet where all things 
Here memory stands iix*d^ while time runs on. 
And worth blooms fresh, when life itself is gone ; 
Dangerkeeps distance ,soften'd spleen grows kind. 
Ambition temperate, and love refined : 
Nor pride, nor jealousy can here annoy, 
Notlung is ecstasy, though all is joy : 
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Peace without languor, labour void of pain. 
Glory unenyied, and unslander'd gain. 

Though differing thus the stream's unsocial sides^ 
Yet, one broad gulf absorb'd the double tides ; 
From birth, devolving, death's blind sea, below. 
Boundless and formless, snatch'd the mingled 

flow; 
Both rounding oceans, backward seem'd to tend. 
And, vast, beneath their sable surges blend : 
But far more frightful this 1 — ^whose dark profound ^ 
A depth eternal ! life wants line to sound: 
Unbottom'd shade roll'd, loose, o'er swallow'd 

light. 
Fancy grew giddy, nor sustained the sight: 
But, starting into fear, transposed remark, [dark. 
And sought the source less dreadful, though as 

Thick on the rising stream's emitted tide. 
Millions of shapeless bodies, seem'd to glide ; 
Whose breathing bulks, to life and motion blown. 
Shot into human forms, coibpletely grown ; 
Mix'd rank, and sex, sprung through the liquid jet. 
But, pouring onward, clear distinction met. 
Some wading, naked, trod the slippery plain. 
Some cut the fluent wave — some, tired with pain, 
Failing to float, or wade, neglected fell. 
And sunk, unsnatch'd at, in the troubled swell : 
So others, rising happier and serene. 
Fortune, dark bursting, power obscurely seen, 
Keach'd, with blind bounty, and with hasty hand. 
Thin boats — and buoy'd them o'er the shining sand: 
Of differing form these boats*-a single oar 
Distinguish'd some — Some wing'd their sides 
with more: 
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Others with oars and sails conjoin'd made way, 
And mow*d the murmuring surge with sweepy 

sway : [chned, 

While some, slow pole-men, o'er their toil re- 
Push'd their check'd barks, and labouring lagg'd 

behind. 
While some essay 'd to cross, and veering wide. 
Would with strong stem the stubborp stream 

, divide. 
And slowly slanting, sought the silent side, 
Swift, to the shelvy shore, light galleys flew. 
As the fierce channel's rapid current drew, 
Twixt rocks and Vhirlpools driven, obliquely 

gay. 

And, through the shoaly sunshine, danced away. 

Caught by a gulfy void, that gloom'd below. 
These, from the currents fair-descending flow, 
Indrawii, at once, by darkness swallow'd o'er. 
Sunk from their sunny scene, and rose no more.: 
Still gaped the' unclosing deep o'er millions gone. 
Yet, still insatiate, hourly swallow'd on ! 
Titles, distinctions, forms rush mingled down. 
Not levity itself wants weight to drown ; 
Gamesters, beaux, casuists, jinglers, jesters, 

jdrinkers. 
Fox-hunters, politicians, and freethinkers. 
Prudes, devotees, coquettes, grave, light, young, 

old. 
In one mix'd night, the covering waves infold : 
Swept from the noise they sought, to rest they 

shunn'd, 
They plunge for ever into death's profound: 
While abler pilots, who, re&olved, stood o'jer, 
And, edging broad, gain'd slow the safer shore. 
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Snatch'd from their sinking seats, were borne to 
land [fann'd : 

By watchful swans, whose wings the surface 
There on green islands reign'd, escaped from cares. 
Lords of a blooming world, for ever theirs. 

Wide o'er the scene, Alexis winds his eye. 
Swift as the progress of the gliders by; 
A strange confusion rose — of all who pass'd 
With earnest emptiness, and barren haste. 
Pew, cross the ftood, repugnant, strove to steer. 
Fewer had strength of oars to hold them near ! 
Tired, by the current's ill resisted force, [course. 
Or, bulged by envious prows, which cross'd their 
The boldest keels, pursuing or pursued. 
Entangling and perplex'd, were lost in feud : 
While others, heedless of their sleeping oars. 
Drove, in light negligence, nor shunn'dthe shores ; 
But, pendent o'er the helm, each shoal explored. 
And snatch'd in transport shells and stones on 

board: 
Or, leaping wanton, catch'd the glittering prey. 
That buzz'd and gambol'd, in their sportive way. 

Meanwhile, most mournful of the motley scene ! 
Cherish'd effect of pride, and food of spleen ! 
Boat over boat destructive passage made, 
And weeping pity moum'd defective aid : 
Sailing presumers, pressing proudly on. 
Bore down each envied rower who nearest shone ; 
The oar-wing'd vessel eyed with dumb disdain. 
The creeping pole-man's slow-availing pain; 
And, lordly wanton, with invasive beak. 
Sunk the faint struggler, criminally weak ! 
He, .too, in concert with superior hate, 
Lpath to exert less guilt than match'd his state, 
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Triumphant in his turn, sought equal prey, 
Andy o'er the naked wader, forced his way. 

Alexis, pondering, in suspended thought, 
What meaning all these mazy mixtures taught. 
Sudden a shout, from every distant side. 
Eddied the air, and broke the backening tide, 
Acclamatory thousands rose alarm'd. 
All eyes attracted, and each hearing charm'd ; 
Pointing, in transport, all their helms forsook. 
And on one object hung their lengthening look. 

Down from the gloomy source, in sidelongfloat. 
Proudly descending, moved a glittering boat : 
Her silken sails a coloured radiance threw. 
And tinged the sunny beams thro' which they flew ; 
While oars of silver dash'd the watery spray. 
That raia'd in gemmy showers and dazzled day : 
High on the painted stem, a youth appear'd. 
Who rather happily than strongly steer'd ; 
Faint and unstriking was his anguish'd mien, 
Sadden'd by sickness, and o'ercast with spleen ; 
Yet from his eyes there beam'd a living light. 
Keen and intent, as a fix'd eagle's sight : 
And from his voice (for, as he sail'd, he sung). 
Such magic sounds of melting music sprung 
That the hush'd heaven all downward seem'd to 

bend, 
And, against nature, the charm'd earth ascend. 

Careless, he look'd, yet, heedful of his way, 
Broke the kind current's unobstructing sway, 
Hiat kiss'd his oars, and hastened to obey : 
Scarce was his course oblique, for each glad boat. 
That, envious, stemmed all other's rival float, 
Fix'd and enchanted, when this youth drew nigh. 
Hung on his passing notes, and helped him by : 
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The Muses row'd him, and the Graces' care 
Trimm'd his light sails, and spread them to the air ; 
In his boat's bottom, green-eyed Envy lay. 
And served, as ballast^ while she clogged his way : 
Down, from her chariot, light-Aving'd Fancy flew. 
And o'er him, loose, her starry mantle threw; 
l^leasure, praise^ beauty^ 'twixt his sbcouds, trod 

gay, 
And danced the measured moments soft away : 
S|)ortful as zephyrs, in his siniles they strove. 
And the youngLoves forsook their mother's grove. 

Thus fortunate, thus favoured, and thus bright. 
Luckily negligent, and aptly light. 
He touch'd no shoaJ, safe rounded every rook. 
Despised all danger, and sustained no shock 
Till, to that calmer coast approaching nigh. 
And gliding 'twixt green islands^ safely high. 
Circles of hovering swans, with joyful note, 
Clapp'd their broad wings, in triumph o'er his boat^ 
Charm'd that so soon he reach'd their solemn side ,> 
£re yet one third of the stream's length was tried. 

Steering from isle to isle, with joyless awe. 
Thin, o'er each height, their white robed lords he 
saw, [bore. 

Pleased without transport, how the palms they 
To hail his passage near their silent shore ; 
Cold and uncharm'd jhe sought his favourite crowd. 
Immensely distant, now, though late so loud : 
All was serene, the air was hush'd around. 
The waters calm ! — Lost e*en his music's sound. 
Back to the life, impatient looks he cast. 
And long'd for every shining insect pass'd ; 
Distant he saw them, wings o*er wings display,. 
And in light chases thrid the colour'd ray : 
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Eager, for these contending pilots strove^ 
And catch'dthem,carelesshow their vessels droye: 
Then, with their trophies dress'd each gaudy .sul. 
While humming drones, in swarms, their fortunes 

hail; 
Record past leaps^ foretell their next essays^ 
And buzz, melodious, in the fly-men*s praise. 

Warm'd and. misled by this false fire of fame. 
His beaming eyes with emulation flame ; 
And have I, recreant, thus renounced a field. 
Where baffled danger can such glory yields 
Lives there a catch-fly, of yon venturous press, 
More brave than I am? or who fears them less ? 
Show me the warring wasp, whose threatening 
I dare not strike at, and provoke his sting ! [wing 
Swans I give me way — ^your shoreless islands keep. 
Too safe your clime is, and too calm your deep ; 
I choose a rapid glory, not a slow : [grow. 

Shoals are sought harbours, where these jewels 

He said, and rising, push'd with liquid sweep 
The* inverted helm, and gored the groaning deep r 
Flaming erect, resought the surgy side. 
And bounded, threatening, o*er the focuning tide : 
Sailing athwart the swarms, and, skipping high. 
He snatcfa'd, triumphant, every tempting fly : 
Gave his loose rudder to the current*s claim, 
And drove^ disdainful, through his rivals' game ; 
Pressed by invaded wasps' excited stings. 
He warr'd, revengeful, on the falling wings : 
Through dust of slaughtered gnats, he fought in 
shade, [made; 

And squeezed them, deathful^on the wounds they 
Fleets of cold opposites, from all sides, join 
And wedged, against this general foe comhiR^ ; 

H 
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Vainly, indigDant, they resist his sway, 

Yet block his passage, and obstruct his way : 

Still, though he stagnates, he the fight maintains, 

While drones,applausiye,with their ductile strains. 

Homage the rising hero's new renown. 

And prince of fly-catchers the champion crown. 

The swans, meanwhile, which from the calmer 
Forsaken, saw him trust the fatal tide, [side, 
Mournful, with pendent wing, his trium^grieTed, 
And wished his wasted vigour less deceived : 
Trembling, they marked his vessel^downwardbent. 
Hang o'er the' engulphing ocean's dark descent. 
While he, regardless, still new trophies won. 
And, bent to conquer, saw not what to shun. 

Fancy, still busied, still enamour'd^ staid. 
And, still concurring, lent his rashness aid; 
To Aer, far distant, touch'd Alexis cried, 
And, with strain'd voice, to reach her notice tried : 
' O, save him ! warn him ^ bid him turn and think ; 
Let not his bark in yon black ocean sink ! 
Teach me to call him by his powerful name. 
Point out his danger, quench his devious flame; 
Rash spleen of heart, that could such war advise! 
Blind rage ! to lose himself, and catch but flies ! 
0,teach my tongue his name.' — ThenFancy heard. 
And, smiling, at her chariot's side appear'd — 
* Why dost thou ask (she cried) whatnations know. 
E'en all, whom wit or worth inspire below ? 
His is a name that dwells on every mind. 
Tunes every tongue, and sails with every wind i 
Not surer is that river life's extent. 
Or by those oceans birth and death are meant. 
Not surer Fortune is that dark power's name. 
That left, oblivion, and that right side, fame. 
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Than that no son of wit dares justly hope 
Fame dwells in folly's pallis, but thou, O Pope !* 

Alexby starting, heard his own loved name, 
Felt his pride shrink, and blush'd with conscious 

shame! 
Pitched from the chariot, lost to Fancy's call. 
And, had not waiting Judgment broke the fall, 
Contempt's cold vale had caught him, waked aiid 

stunned, 
And deep intomb'd him in his oum profund. 
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Seest thou yon mountain, so immensely high. 
Around whose sky-crown'dhead raw tempests fly! 
How, louring darkly o'er the shadow'd plain. 
It hangs the genuine seat of horror's reign ! 
Its craggy sides hold thin a sterile soil. 
Which, promising no harvest, tempts no toil! 
No grazing cattle crop sybsistence there. 
Nor flower-fed breezes feast the hungry air ! 
No soft meandering current glides along, 
To court the meadows with its murmuring song; 
No lofty spires a wandering glance invite, 
Nor wind-shook woods arrest the ravish'd sight ! 
All rough and wild, it rears its rocky head. 
Severely awful, and unlovely spread : 
From its cold top, soil-sweeping torrents flow, 
Form'd by unfruitful floods of native snow ! 
Sorrow sits brooding on its furrow'd face. 
And desolation covers all the place. [state? 

Seest thou all this, fond youth? so charm'd with 
Such is the envied bliss that gilds the great : 
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Such are the barren honours they enjoy ; 
For such distinction they their cares employ. 
They move our pity, while they tempt our sight ; 
High above all indeed, but fruiUess in their height. 



TO A LADY, 

Besirinjs to iinofD tol^at Xoiie toas liitf . 

Love is a treacherous heat, a smothering spark. 
Blown up by children's breath who shun the dark : 
At first, the fire is innocently bright. 
Glows gently gay, and scatters warm delight ; 
But left neglected and unquench'd too long, 
The nourished flame grows terrible and strong ; 
Till, blazing fierce, it spreads on every side. 
And burns its kind)er with ungrateful pride. 



ALONE IN AN INN AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

1737. 

Twenty lost years have stolen their hours away. 
Since in this inn, e'en in this room, I lay : 
How changed ! what then was rapture, fire, and air 
Seems now sad silence all, and blank despair! 
Is it that youth paints every view too bright. 
And, life advancing, fancy fades her light? 
Ah, no ! — nor yet is day so far declined. 
Nor can time's creeping coldness reach the mind: 

'TIS that I miss the' inspirer of that youth ; 
Her, whose soft smile was lov^, whose soul was 
truth ; 
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Her, from whose pain I never wish'd relief. 
And for whose pleasure I could smile at grief. 
Prospects that, view'd with her, inspired before. 
Now seen without her, can delight no more : 
Death snatch'd my joys, by cutting off her share^ 
But left her griefs to multiply my care. 

Pensive and cold,this room in each changed part 
I view, and, shocked, from every object start! 
There hung the watch,that beating hours from day^ 
Told its sweet* owner's lessening life away: 
There her dear diamond taught the sash my name : 
'TIS gone ! frail image of love, life, and fame. 
That glass she dress'd at keeps her form no more; 
Not one dear footstep tunes the^' unconscious floor ; 
There sat she — ^yet those chairs no sense retain. 
And busy recollection smarts in vain. 
Sullen and dim, what faded scenes are here ! 
I wonder, and retract a starting tear ; 
Gaze in attentive doubt — with anguish swell, 
And o'er and o'er o^ each weigh'd object dwell. 
Then to the window rush, gay views invite^ 
And tempt idea to permit delight : 
But unimpressive, all in sorrow drown'd, 
One void forgetful desert glooms around. 

Oh life I — deceitful lure of lost desires ! 
How short thy period, yet how fierce thy fires ! 
Scarce can a passion start (we change so fast) 
Ere new lights strike us, and the old are pass'd. 
Schemes following schemes, so long life's taste 

explore, • 

That ere we learn to live, we live no more. 
Who then can think — yet sigh, to part with 

breath ? 
Or shun the healing hand of friendly Death ? 

H 2 
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Guilt, penitence, and wrongs, and pain, and strife 
Form thy whole heaped amount, thou flatterer, life ! 
Is it for this, that, toss'd 'twixt hope and fear. 
Peace by new shipwrecks numbers each new 

year? 
Oh, take me, Death ! indulge desired repose. 
And draw thy silent curtain round my woes. 

Yet hold^-one tender pang revokes that prayer. 
Still there remains one claim to tax my care. 
Gone though she is, she left her soul behind. 
In four dear transcripts of her copied mind. 
They chain me down to life, new task supply. 
And leave me hot at leisure yet to die ! 
Busied for them I yet forego release. 
And teach my wearied heart to wait for peace : 
But when their day breaks broad, I welcome night, 
3mile at discharge from care, and shut out light. 



^ THE FRENCH PROPHETS. 

Prophecy, no — 'tis luxury of soul ! 

No cataracts down religion's rivers roll ! [clear. 

Her streams, though deep, are ever smooth and 

And from their bottoms all things plain appear. 

On superstition's sea these vessels ride. 

Foul with the dashings of her muddy tide. 

What marks, what tokens can they boast from 

heaven ? 
Knowledge is still with inspiration given ! 
While these the dusky paths of ignorance tread. 
And impudently prophesy for bread ! 
With counterfeited shocks of soul they swell. 
And, in forced sweats, convulsive falsehoods tell. 
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^o heights like this religion would not fly ; [high. 
£*en zeal grows madness, when 'tis screw'd too 

Now law,methinks, most wholesomely severe. 
Might truth's fair garden from this rubbish clear ; 
Which, long despised, may strike too vigorous 
And into groves of godly error shoot ! [root, 
Twere easy, now, to sweep loose weeds away. 
Which may destroy the flowers by short delay. 

So, in the bottom of some goodly plain. 
Flows a small rill, increased by casual rain ; 
Near which, with careful steps and sounding 

hands, 
Some cautious clown with needless terror stands; 
Loath to attempt a nimble passage o'er, 
While still the swelling stream increases more ; 
Till, faint essays protracting time in vain, 
The rising river drowns the cover*d plain. 
Then, staggering with afiVight, he ga^es round. 
And, forced to pass, at last mistakes his groiind ; 
Till^ deeply wading toward the wide miss'd shore,^ 
The current sweeps him, and he's seen no more. 



TO MIRANDA, 

WITH MR. Locke's treatise on education. 

Since every day with new delight I see 
These lively little images of thee, 
I would their tender minds to virtue bow. 
And have them never less beloved than now. 
Take then, thou gentle partner of my care, 
A glass, to show thee what these infants are : 
By this just light direct their opening way. 
Lest road-met folly lead their steps astray : 
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First, teach them what to Ileaven's high throne 
they owe, [flow : 

Then^—whence on earth the wise man's comforts 
Teach them, while fortune smiles, to use her right; 
And nobly scorn her, when she takes her flight. 
The rare-found charms of friendship let them 

know. 
And learn, that love's soft dress is lined with woe. 
Form with progrefisive care the widening mind. 
And, growing, bid them leave the world behind : 
Till, having leam'd whate'er becomes the free. 
You lastly teach them, how to charm like thee I 



EPITAPH 

Ripe in virtue, green in years. 
Here a matchless maid lies low : 

None could read, and spare their tears, 
Did they but her sweetness know. 

Humbly wise, and meekly good. 
No earthly lover's arms she bless'd ; 

But, full of grace, her Saviour woo'd. 
And hides her blushes in his breast. 



TO THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR 

OF THE BEAUTIFUL NEW PIECE, CALLED * PAMELA.' 

Bless'd be thy powerful pen, whoe'er thou art. 
Thou skill'd great moulder of the master'd heart ! 
Where hast tbou lain concealed ? or why thought 
At this dire period, to unveil thy wit? [fit, 
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O I late-befriended isle ! had this broad blaze 
With earlier beamings bless'd our fathers' days. 
The pilot radiance pointing out the source, 
Whence- public wealth derives its vital course; 
£aoh timely draught some healing power had 

shown, 
£re general gangrene blacken'd to the bone. 
But festering now, beyond all sense of pain, 
Tis hopeless, and the helper's hand is vain. 
Sweet Pamela ! for ever blooming maid ! 
Thou dear enlivening (yet immortal) shade! 
Why are thy virtues scattered to the wind ? 
Why are thy beauties flash'd upon the blind? 
What though thy fluttering sex might learn from 
That merit forms a rank above degree ? [thee. 
That pride, too conscious, falls from every claim. 
While humble siiveetness plimbs beyond its aim. 
What though religion, smiling from thy eyes. 
Shows her plain power, and charms without dis- 
guise? 
What though thy warmly pleasing moral scheme 
Gives livelier rapture than the loose can dream ? 
What though thou build'st, by thy persuasive life. 
Maid, child, friend, mistress, mother, neighbour, 

wife? 
Though taste like thine each void of time can fill, 
Unsunk by spleen, unquicken'd by quadrille? 
What though 'tis thine to bless the lengthen'd 

hour. 
Give permanence to joy, and use to power? 
Lend late-felt blushes to the vain and smart. 
And squeeze cramp'd pity from the miser's l^eart? 
What though 'tis thine to hush the marriage breeze^ 
Teach liberty to tire, and chains to please ? 
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Thine though from stifihess to digest restraint. 
And to the charmer reconcile the saint? 
Though smiles and tears obey thy moTing skill , 
And passion*s ruffled empire waits thy will I 
Though thine the fancied fields of flowery wit. 
Thine, art's whole power in nature's language writ ? 
Thine to convey strong thought with modest ease^ 
And, copying converse, teach its style to please ? 
Though thine each virtue that a God could lend? 
Thine every help that every heart can mend? 
Tis thine in vain; thou wakest a dying land. 
And lift'st departed hope with fruitless hand. 
Death has no cure-*-^0uJhast mistimed thy aim.: 
Rome had her Gotb^^tfd jdUNorond was shame. 




Adieu ! unsocial ex^lkiige^at last 
Thy foes are vanquished, and thy fears are pass'd : 
Want, the grim recompense of truth like thine. 
Shall now no longer dim thy destined shine. 
The' impatient envy, the disdainful air ! 
The front malignant, and the captious stare! 
The furious petulance, the jealous start. 
The mist of frailties that obscured thy heart, 
Veil'd in thy grave shall unremember'd lie. 
For these were parts of Dennis, bom to die ! 

But, there 's a nobler Seity behind. 
His reason dies not— and has friends to find ! 
Though here, revenge and pride withheld his 

praise. 
No wrongs shall reach him through his future days: 
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The rising ages shall redeem his name; 
And nations read him into lasting fame ! 
In his defects untaught! his labour'd page 
Shall the «low gratitude of time engage. 
Perhaps some story of his pitied woe, 
Mix'd in faint Aades, my with hi» memory go. 
To touch futurity with generous shame. 
And backward cast an unavailing blame. 
On times too cold to taste his strength of art! 
Yet warm contemners of too weak a heart ! 
Rest in thy dust, contented with thy lot, 
Thy good remembered, and thy bad forgot : 
'Tis more than Caesar and his world could give ! 
Spread o'er his virtues his few errors live : 
Till reasoning brutes, whose speck of soul wants 

room 
To lodge the just conception of his doom. 
Dare with lewd licence noise his questioned fame. 
And blot the sacred reverence of his name. 



VERSES 

MADE FOR MR. SAVAGE; 

AND SENT TO LADY MACCLESFIELD, HIS MOTHER. 

Hopeless, abandon'd, aimless, and oppressed. 
Lost to delight, and every way distress'd ; 
Cross his cold bed, in wild disorder thrown, 
Thus sigh'd Alexis, friendless and alone. 

* Why do I breathe? what joy can being give, 
When she who gave me life forgets I live! 
Feels not these wintry blasts — nor heeds my smart ; 
But shuts me from the shelter of her heart? 
Saw me exposed to want 1 to shame ! to scorn ! 
To ills ! — which make it misery to be bom ! 
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Cast me, regardless, on the world's bleak wiM, 
And bade me be a wretch, while yet a child ! 

* Where can he hope for pity, peace, or rest. 
Who moves no softness — in a mother's breast? 
Cnstom, law, reason, all! my cause forsake; 
And nature sleeps, to keep my woes awake ! 
Crimes, which the cruel scarce belieye can be, 
The kind are guilty of, to ruin me ! 

E'en she who bore me blasts me with her hate. 
And, meant my fortune, makes herself my fate ! 

* Yet has this sweet neglecter of my woe» 
The softest, tenderest breast that pity knows ! 
Her eyes shed mercy wheresoe'er they shine. 
And her soul melts at every woe — but mine. 
Sure, then, some secret fate for guilt unwill'd. 
Some sentence preordained to be fulfill'd. 
Plunged me thus deep in sorrow's searching flood. 
And wash'd me from the memory of her blood. 

' But, oh I whatever cause has moved her hate. 
Let me but sigh in silence at my fate ; 
The God within, perhaps, may touch her breast ; 
And when she pities, who can be distress'd ?' 



ON 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE'S 

BRINGING WITH HER, OUT OP TURKEY, THE ART OP 
INOCULATING THE SMALL-POX. 

When Greece, reviving into short delight. 
Felt pride and comfort at our Muse's sight. 
The rival'd Nine no sooner saw her face. 
But e'en their envy gave their wonder place: 
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Charm'd into love of what eclipsed their fame, 
They waked Apollo with her powerful name. 

' See, god of Grecian wit ! (Urania cries) 
How sweet a Muse the western world supplies ! 
Say, should she ask some favour from your throne. 
What could you hid her take that's not her own? 
Sparkling in charms, the heavenly stranger view. 
So graced, she scarce can owe a beam to you. 
Beauty with love her power to yours prefers; 
And wit and learning are already hers.' 

Roused at her name, receding from her eyes, 
Th^ gazing god rose slow in soft surprise ! 
< Fair miracle! (he said— and paused awhile: 
Then thus) — Sweet glory of your envied isle ! 
CharmM and obliged, lest we ungrateful seem. 
Bear hence at least one mark of our esteem. 
One of my three great claims your wish may fit; 
Whose voice is music, and whose thoughts are wit. 
Physic alone remains to grant you here — 
A skill! your godlike pity will endear, 
form'd to give wounds, which must no ease 

procure. 
Atone your influence by new arts to cure. 
Beauty's chief foe, a fear'd and fierce disease ! 
Bows at my beck, and knows its god's decrees. 
Breathed in this kiss, take power to tame its rage. 
And from its rancour free the rescued age: 
High o'er each sex in double empire sit ; 
Protecting beauty, and inspiring wit.' 
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THE CHOICE. 

Oh, greatly bless'd! who can» as fate requires. 
By ductile wisdom temper your desires ! 
Balanced within, you look abroad serene. 
And, marking both extremes, pass clear between. 
Oh, could your loved example teach your skill ! 
And as it moves my wonder, mend my will ! 
Calm would my passions grow, my lot might 

please. 
And my sick soul should think itself to ease. 
But to the future while I strain my eye. 
Each present good slips undistinguish'd by: 
Still what I would contends with what I can ; 
And my wild wishes leap the bounds of man. 

If in my power it lies to limit hope. 
And my unchainM desires can fix a scope; 
This were my choice — oh ! friend, pronounce me 

poor, 
Eor I have wants which wealth can never cure. 
Mean is that soul which its own good can fill; 
A prosperous world alone could feast my will. 
He's poor at best who others' misery sees. 
And wants the wish'd-for power to give it ease : 
He *s rich, who, sole supreme and unconfined. 
Can with unbounded influence bless mankind. 
A glory this, unreached — but on a throne ! 
All were enough — ^but less than all is none. 
This my first wish — ^but since 'twere wild and vain 
To grasp at glittering clouds with fruitless pain. 
More safely low let my next prospect be ; 
And life's mild evening this fair sunset see. 
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Far from a lord's loathed neighbourhood — astate, 

Whose little greatness- is a pride I hate! 

On some lone wild should my strong house be 

placed, 
Surrounded by a vast and healthy waste : 
Sterile and coarse the untried soil should be ; 
But forced to flourish, and subdued by me : 
Seas, woods, meads, mountains, gardens, streams, 

and skies 
Should with a changeful grandeur charm my eyes ; 
Still where I moved new marks of my pastpainn 
Should plume the mountain tops, and paint the 

plains : 
Greatly obsctire, and shunning courts, or name. 
Widely befriended, but escaping fame. 
Peaceful in studious quiet would I live ; 
Lie hid for leisure, and grow rich to give. 



TO THE 

AUTHOR OF CLARISSA. 

Painters to poets owe their noblest praise; 
Mute are their tints, till voiced by living lays : 
Passive the semblant forms but seem to breathe; 
Delusive surface holds no depth beneath. 
Far other lines Clarissa's painter drew; 
Far other force his pensive colours knew : 
There in round fulness active pictures glow. 
Turgid with speaking life, and thinking woe. 
His the soul's pencil, whose warm strokes impart 
Mind to the form, and passion to the heart: 
A delegate creator, calm he lies. 
And sees the worlds he calls for round him rise. 
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Ohy might he live till his Clarissa's death! 
But life immortal suits not mortal breath. 
Let him but live till all who read, are taught. 
What aided influence beauty draws from thought. 
Then would his lengthening years all bounds defy. 
And nature and her friend together die. 
So would he charm whole time — ^yet vainly too, 
l^^ach every conscious heart — ^to change— how. 

few! 
]Let him not hope too much — nor Heaven nor he 
Set human minds from human frailties free : 
Though each cjan own where all the rest are hit. 
And every flaw, remote from self, admit: 
Though marks external catch the vfsual ray. 
All in shut objects shun the search of day. 
Each ugliest likeness for another shown. 
Strikes all; but none find eyes to note their ow^. 
Yet his — whate'er stage, press, or pulpit can ; 
Whatever the heart's touch'd feelings lend to man : 
All that from all is learnM, one genius gives. 
And in collective right of virtue lives. [plied. 

Whence was his more than magic power sup- 
So skill'd to start life's game on every side? 
Where could his line the'unmeasured vastness find, 
To fathom all the depths of all mankind ? 
Piercing as light from heaven, to earth he flows. 
And every stain and every beauty shows. 

The three great powers that shak&the human 
Are music, eloquence, and paintive art: [heart 
Picture and eloquence already charm. 
In every tearful page divinely warm : 
Oh, Let tuned numbers fill the' illustrious trine ! 
In some new work let added music shine ; 
Let his next wreath the poet's ivy daini. 
And his own verse immortalize his name. 
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Verse so inspired, inspiring, and combined^ 
Would pour the' enrapturing virtues o'er the mind. 
Rouse, from their roots in earth, hearts hard as 

steel ; 
And teach onoe more the trees and beasts to feeli 



SENT TO A LADY 

WITH A POCKET LOOKINGGLASS. 

See, my soul's serene invader. 
See the face I first adored: 

Heaven for love and pity made her. 
And with angeFs graces stored. 

Mark her forehead's awful rising. 
See her soul-subduing eyes. 

Every look and air surprising. 
Modest, lively, soft, and wise. 

Next to you I own I love her ; 

But your sweet discerning eye 
Must not now be jealous of her : 

She's ne'er seen but you are by. 



THE ACTOR'S EPITOME. 

If comprehension best can power express. 
And that's still greatest which contains the less : 
No rank's high claim can make the player's small. 
Since, acting each, he comprehends them all. 
Off, to due distance,' half the stalking train ! 
Blots of a title your low tastes profane : 

12 
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No dull cold mother shares the actor's plea; . 
Rightly to seem, is transiently to be. 

Arduous the task, and asks a climbing brain ; 
A head for judgment, and a heart for pain : 
Ere sense impressed reflects adopted forms, 
A changeful nature shakes with borrowed storms. 
Then strong-mark*d passions signs external bear. 
And stamp assumed distinctions on the player ; 
Joy, grief, fear, anger, pity, scorn, and hate. 
Wonder^ shame, jealousy^ and love's soft weight. 

These, when he paints, did he but first conceive. 
Each on his fancy would its image leave; 
Thence ductile fibres catch the' expressive spring. 
And the eyes dart it, and the accents ring. 

You who would joy's triumphant pride express. 
What most you wish imagine you possess. 
Straight flames the' idea tp the kindling eye. 
And every nerve in concord braces high : 
Treading on air, each joint a soul displays ; 
The looks all lighten — and the limbs all blaze. 

But you who act unhoping griefs distress. 
Touch fancy with some home-felt wretchedness. 
Then slackening nerves the loose impression take ; 
Each sad look sickens : the shock'd spirits break : 
Dim falls the faded eye ; — the steps drag slow. 
And every heedless gesture heaves with woe. 

Fear is but active grief, avoiding pain. 
Yet flies too faintly, and avoids in vain : 
While stagnate spirits, thickening as they spread. 
O'er the cold heart crawls slow, the living lead. 
What though the eye's prompt ray keen light- 
ning dart ; 
Tis fruitless : — loosening fibres lame the heart. 

Anger is pride provoked beyond control. 
When some felt insult fires the smarting soul: 
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Then the will's warmth, repelling fancied shame, 
Strings the nerves hard, and bids the eyeballs 

flame; 
Then marks of menace, air, and face deform ; 
And short thick breathings paint the infelt storm. 

Pity is active sense of alien grief; 
Think some dear dying sufferer begs relief: 
Aidful idea springs to succour woe, 
And every quivering sinew learns to glow. 
While, mild as sighing saints, the saddening face 
Clouds into anguish with relenting grace. 

Scorn is cold anger, careless and at ease, 
Calm sense of wrongs too harmless to displease; 
Bold in undoubted ^safety, 'twould disclaim 
Defiance — and with proud remissness flame : 
Now smiles, now frowns, — yet both with eye 

serene ; 
And lets the nerves play loose with painless spleen. 

Hatred is sullen fury long retain'd : 
'Tis willing mischief warily restrained : [toil 

This to paint strong, the back-braced nerves should 
In fetter'd strain, and heave in curved recoil: 
While, with impatient frown, the' averted eye 
Shuns the loathed object it disdains too nigh. 

Pain-seeking jealousy feels doubtful rage. 
Which trustful pity struggles to assuage ; 
Thence frets uncertain pain, with pensive glow. 
And look and action share divided woe. 
Sad in the face the heart's felt softness reigns, 
While each tugg'd sinew angry vengeance strains. 

Wonder is curious fear — Suppose, by night, 
Some pale met spectre crossed the moon's dim light. 
Sudden the backening blood, retreating swift, 
Swells the press'd heart : — each fibre fails to lift ; 
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Lost in short pause arrested motion lies, 

And sense climbs doubtful to the straining eyes. 

Love is, at once, intense and slack desire ; 
There hope inflames, while reyereaice cools the fire ; 
Fear of repulse, bold sense of joy withdraws; 
Sighs in each accent; every movement awes. 
Soft, earnest looks blush o'er the' inclining face. 
And sinewy transport borrows shade firom grace* 



TO MR. GARRTCK, 

<^ ^is ttititcti 3focas of actor anQ aotriter. 

Form'd for eaefiT^th^^a^, these powers but 

meet, A<^^ j^*M 

As Nature'sfi^f shoWSli^ht^^mbined with heat: 
Oh ! born toi ^ace pKiH^^ let them share 
Thy thoughtVv^eiliAn,^^dmward thy care. 
The willing an^JKl al^theui^raise be thine. 
For thee, tuned OMacd^^nto music join ; 
What others, labouring hopeless, hardly gain, 
Twas thine at once to start for, and obtain. 
To instant growth without gradation drawn. 
High noon leap*d backward to embrace the dawn ; 
Time and experience sunk to speed thy way. 
And genius grasp'd creation in a day. 

Nor let malignant envy blast thy claim, 
Since wit and virtue triumph in thy fame. 
Oh ! let no rogue of damn'd lago's race 
To wile-tried torture rack that honest face i 
Seem what thou art, brave, faithful, amorous, gay. 
The noblest passions please the noblest way. 



TO jCJUIO. ffj 

Heart bumani^ed, head clear, haads clean, soul 

great. 
Sharp sense, mild manners, ease adorning weight, 
S|in of our stage, shine on I we feel thy light : 
Thy warmth how fruitful, and thy beam how bright ! 
Each guilt thou paint'st by borrowed art is showii; 
But every goodness native, and thy own. 



e= 



ON Sm ISAAC NEWTON. 

O'er Nature's laws God cast the veil of night, 
Out bFazed a Newton's soul — and all was light. 



TO CLIO ', 

ON ^ER PRAISING MR. DYPH, AND SHOJVINO If E SOM^ 

OF HIS VERSES. 

Matchless inspirer of my Muse and me. 
Thou heaven of blended smiles and majesty ! 
Thou, by whose light all others' worth is shown. 
While thou art dark as midnight to thy own. 
Praising desert, like his, you charm me too, 
And for your blessing him my thanks are due. 
Mean are the minds, who but their own possess. 
And reap no joy from others' happiness. 
I groan beneath their pains whom sorrow wrings . 
And when their hope is rising, mine has wings, 

O Clio! to deserve such praise from thee. 
Points out thy friend, a bosom one for me : 
My sympathetic soul reveres his name. 
And my warm heart beats anxious for his fame. 
' The poetical name of Mrs* Sansom. 
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Sweet are his thoughts, and soft as evening air; 
Joy gilds his smiles — his sighs invite despair : 
Strong is his sense, and his reflection deep, 
Wide as his prospects — as his mountains steep : 
Oh, may he still be bless'd with thy esteem ! 
Oh, may thy charms for ever be his theme ! 

Vast is my wonder at his fancy's flight. 

Till I remember whence his store was drawn ; 
Clio, the inspirer Clio ! lent him light, [dawn. 

And spread soft influence o'er his widening 
Warm'd by the' enlivening lustre of her beams. 

His ripening reason burn'd with conscious glow ; 
Blazed ip the radiant charmer's starry streams. 

And shed diffiisiFe heaven on all below. 
Oh ! thou soft sun of wit, and love's gay clime. 

Point but one ray of thy broad shine on me ; 
Then shall my kindled soul flame out sublime. 

And glitter proudly with thy friend and thee. 



AN EPITAPH ON A TALKATIVE LADY. 

How apt are men to lie ! how dare they say. 
When life is gone all learning fleets away? 
Since this glad grave holds Cbloe, fair and young*. 
Who, where she is, first leam'd to hold her tongue » 
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VERSES WRITTEN ON WINDOWS, 

IN SEVERAL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM, 

ifn B iottmcQ to Scotlann. 

Letters from absent friends extinguish fear. 
Unite division, and draw distance near : 
Their magic force each silent wish conveys. 
And wafts embodied thought a thousand ways : 
Could souls to bodies write, death's power were 
mean, [between. 

For minds could then meet minds, with heaven 



Order! thou eye of action! wanting thee, 
Wisdom works hoodwink'd in perplexity ; 
Entangled reason trips at every pace. 
And truth bespotted puts on error's face. 



Tender-handed stroke a nettle^ 
And it stings you for your pains ; 

Grasp it, like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 

^is the same with common natures^ 
Use them kindly, they rebel ; 

.But be rough as nutmeg-graters. 
And the rogues obey you well. 



How is the world deceived by noise and show ! 
Alas ! how different to pretend and know ! 
like a poor highway brook, pretence runs loud. 
Bustling, but shallow, dirty, weak, and proud : 
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While, like some nobler stream, true knowledge 

glides, 
Silently strong, and its deep bottom hides. 



Let him, whose present fortune gives him pain, 
Scorn the fow, vulgar custom to complain ; 
All that withholds his wish, the brave will break. 
Or silent bear those chains 'tis poor to shake. 



Whic( and Tory scratch and bite,^ 
Just as hongry dogs we see: 

Toss a bone 'twixt two, they fight ; 
Throw a couple, they agree. 



Women talk of love, for fashion. 

So they do of spirits walking : 
But no more they feel the passion 

Than they see ^e ghost of whichthey Ye talking. 



As in a journey just begun, 
We think the distance vast. 

Yet while we travel gaily on. 
Insensibly 'tis pass'd ; 

So in our youth w^ measure slow 
Long views of promised breath ; 

Till like a shadow out we go. 
And vanish into death. 



Were women wise, their names on glass, 
Light froth of empty fashion ! 

Would to their lovers' sorrow pass • , 
For proofs of brittle passion. 



THE DISTINCTION OF AGES. lOl 

Love should in secret, like the sun, 
Burn^ though a world should shade it ; 

But show its source of heat to none, 
Except that God who made it. 



Scotland! thy weather *s like a modish wife; 
Thy winds and rains for ever are at strife : 
So Termagant a while her thunder tries, 
And, when she can no longer scold — she cries» 



THE 

4 

DISTINCTION OF AGES. 

The seven first years of life (man's break of day)^ 
Gleaiiis of short sense, a dawn of thought display ^ 
Whe& fourteen springs have bloom*d his downy 

dieek, 
His soft and blushful meanings learn to speak ; 
From twenty-one proud manhood takes its date. 
Yet is not strength complete till twenty-eight ^ 
Thence, to his five and thirtieth, lifers gay fire 
Sparkles, burns loud, and flames in fierce desire: 
At forty-two his eyes grave wisdom wear. 
And the dark future dims him o'er with care ; 
On to the nine and fortieth toils increase. 
And busy hopes and fears flisturb his peace ; 
At fifty-six, cool reason reigiis entire. 
Then life burns steady, and with temperate fire; 
But sixty-three unbinds the body's strength. 
Ere the* unwearied mind has run her length ; 
And when, from seventy, age surveys her last. 
Tired she stops short*-and 'wishes all were pass'd. 

K 
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THE 

MUSE TO THE WRITER. 

% ^ranBlatuin from tl^e Jprcnd^ of Bn 13arta». 

Scarce was the April of my life begun. 
When, anxious to immortalize my name. 

Pleasure and soft repose 1^ learn'd to shun. 
And, labouring upward, sought the mounts of 
fame. 

But as a traveller, in viewless plains. 
Stops amid crossing roads, and doubts his way ; 

Pensively searchful, and unsure remains. 
Eager to journey on, yet loath to stray; 

So stopp'd, and so unfix'd, I mark'd around 
The flowery paths that led to groves of bays ; 

But pausing, doubtful, long confusion found. 
Which best to choose of all those tempting 
ways. 

One while, my genius plann'd the glowing scene. 
And from the Grecian source example drew ; 

Taught pride to pity, ignorance to mean. 
And form'd the many by the suffering few. 

Anon, domestic discord snatch*d my pen. 
My country's woes I now aspired to feel ; 

Historic truths, and wrongs of injured men, 
Impeird my justice, and inflamed my zeal. 

Then sinking sudden from the glorious height, 
Low mercenary praises quench'd my fire ; 

Poorly a flatterer, I for profit write. 

And to my fortune tune my tortured lyre. 
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At length grown lazy» I by love was caught, 
And finding age, and taste, and will to fit, 

In warm light sallies wanton lessons taught. 
And to the size of Cupid cropp'd my wit. 

While roving thus, uncentred and unstaid, 
I liked by turns, and did by turns refuse ; 

Sndden before me a descending maid 
Confessed the shape of a celestial muse. 

All that we dream of angels form'd her air ; 

Sweet was her gesture, and her step di^ne : 
But when she spoke, she would have charm'd 
despair. 

And taught the gloom of wither'd age to shine. 

High from her head aspired a starry crown. 
Immensely beaming its efinlgence round ; 

An azure mantle fiow'd obliquely down. 
And bright with lamps of silver swept the ground. 

* Mortal! (she cried) Urania's face behold! 

Urania — muse of all the heavenly Nine ; 
Best skiird the paths of glory to unfold. 

And make the poet (like his art) divine. 

' I through the dancing numbers breathe a soul, 
And to the sound of reason tune mankind ; 

I teach true pleasures false ones to control. 
And warm the yielding heart to stamp the mind. 

' Mark me, and keep my image long in sight. 
And, when departed to my stamry sphere. 

Strike this new harp, and from it draw delight. 
By sounds that listening angels love to hear. 

' Long have I moum'd my sister's sullied fame. 
By friendless mirth or cheerless malice stain'd ; ' 

Cramp'd by cold flatteries that blight their name. 
Or by wild warmths of loose desire profaned* 
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' But most I grieye that rebel waste of wit^ 
Which, boldly pushing its infernal claim. 

With darkness for such blind presumption fit. 
Turns its own arms on Heaven with impious aim. 

* Learn'd are the vtilgar arts — but poets draw 
From Heaven alone the gift that wings their fire : 

Not the best lights that ever learning saw. 
Could living verse by studied strength inspire. 

' Thepce 'tis that Homer, powerless, popr, and 
blind, 
Beggar himself, has taught e*en kings to shine : 
Buoy'd sinking heroes by fresh floods of mind. 
And stretch'd the hM^nrgv^p with reach di- 
vine. />o^ ^^^\ 

' Thence His thau^id couMjnoupeak in prose. 
But wept in nK^ure|\|na4expgrad in verse : 

Thence the Jessni^lyjelo^iusifyose, 

Which seraphs nf^iheir Makei^ear rehearse. 

' Bead, meditate, re^^^^fpilPwwise — in vain ; 

Try every help; force fire from every spark; 
Yet, shall you ne'er the poet's power attain. 

If Heaven ne'er stanip'd yoi^ with the Muses' 
mark. 

' ^Man inust be out of man sublimely swell'd. 
Whose wreckless verse would swim the storms 

By force, not fury, meaningly impelPd, [of time. 
To scorn Ibe puny prostitutes of rhyme. 

^ The warmth of fury but compassion moves, 
And less than man makes man to man appear ; 

But warmth of genius man from man removes. 
And lifts his widening soul to heaven's high 
sphere. 
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' Mark this soft dute — when void of vocal wind, 
In tuneless silence rests the sleeping sound : 

Yet, when thus breathed in, hark! what power 
'twill find 
To waft the modulated raptures round ! 

So, till the whispering Godhead bids — begin, 
The poet's silent spirit stands unbent : 

But when he feels the' inspiring power within. 
Tuneful he spreads the transports Heaven has 
lent. 

* Since, therefore, all that makes his genius shine, 

Is Heaven's own gift, — how dares he subjects 
choose, 
Base and unworthy of that warmth divine. 
And poorly noxious to the passive muse ? 

* Why is his pen employed on idle themes ? 

Why is his fancy light? his purpose low? 
Why does he waste his fire in fruitless dreams ? 
And with a tide of wanton wishes flow ? 

' Why does he stoop to praise unletter'd pride? 

Why celebrate defects in those who rule? 
Why does his wit soft amorous trains provide, . 

And bid love's wildfire catch from fool to fool ? 

' Ah! 'tis too much that he himself has crimes, 
Which, unsepented, ne'er unpunished go : 

Why would he lend his guilt to distant times, 
And teach an unborn race to merit woe ? 

' As on the yielding wax the seal we find, 
Left in strong likeness with imprinted glow; 

So does the reader steal the poet's mind. 
And to the bias lent inclining go. 

K 2 
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' Shame on your pens, ye flexible of heart! 

Whose poorness does not hurt yourselves alone. 
But teaches blockheads to despise your art; 

Judged by false patterns you have lightly shown. 

* Conscious of this, would you but turn at last, 

And bid true genius with true lustre shine; 
All would, admiring, lose the' impression past. 
And feel and own you of a stamp divine. 

* Then as my Moses his Jehovah sung, 

And Israel wafted by the guardian rod : 
Poets from every kindling country sprung. 
Shall in a thousand tongues uncover God. 

* O you, who would the deathless laurel win. 

No king's vile badge, but time's all reverend 
crown ! 
High as the fountain of your verse begin. 

And with the god you write for, share renown. 

* This is a subject, that, outstretching thought. 

Through depths unsounded, wit's long plummet 
draws : 
There by immense effects immensely taught, • 
Pour out your straining souls, and claim ap- 
plause. 

' There, and there only find the road to fame; 

The hardiest themes the noblest glory yield : 
On low light subjects scorn to buiHSl a name; 

But, entering boldly, plough the' untrodden 
field. 

' Vainly shall envy blast your budding praise ; 

Malice and hatred vainly press you down : 
Slow shall you rise indeed, but sure to blaze, 

An4> hourly broadening, reach decreed renown. 
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' Enyy *s a cur, that at all strangers barks ; 

But on the known and licensed creeps to fawn : 
Its hovering smoke hangs hardon kindling sparks. 

But when the fire burns up, 'tis straight with- 
drawn. 

' On then, be mine — Urania hears your prayer; 

Glows in your breast,and fans its generous flame : 
Write to be read — be times to come your care. 

And bloom, for ever fragrant, still the same.* 

She said ; and breathed ambrosial o'er my face: 
The circling sweetness swell'd my ravish'dmind ; 

She rose, and left me in an empty space ; 
But left her powerful influence still behind. 



AN ODE TO ASTR^A. 

Fairest pattern from above, 
Though I only live for love, 
'Tis not for those sparkling eyes ; 
Though the stars that gild the skies 
When the twinklers shine most bright. 
So compared have lost their light : 
Though the sun, in all his blaze, 
Sees that smile, and hides his rays. 

Tis not that my fancy dips 
In the rainbow's red thy lips, 
Tis not e*en thy lips that please ; 
Though the happiest Hybla bees. 
When they rob the flowery spring. 
Never plied the busy wing 
Charged with honey half so sweet 
As it would be those lips to meet. 
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^is not your neglect of air. 
Far outcharming others' care ; 
Nor those locks, that fall resigned, 
Catch'd and courted by the wind ; 
Though the drifts of glittering sand, 
Strow'd o'er Afric's yellow strand, 
Ne*er, to charm ambition, rolFd 
Half such tempting veins of gold. 

Tis not to those polish'd rows, 
Twixt whose openings music flows. 
That I fiad my oflFerings due. 
Vows so tender, and so true ! 
Though the pearUproducing east 
Ne'er did Europe's wonder feast. 
Spite of all its toothy store. 
With such ivory before ! 

Tis not that declining waist, 
Nor that neck, so sweetly graced> 
Nor the pantings of that breast, 
(Soft as pity, and as bless'd !) 
I could e'en that breast defy. 
Though were Leda's swan but nigh, 
All its down would fail to show 
Half so white and soft a snow. 

When that forehead I behold, 
(Smooth as flattery, and as cold !) 
'Tis not its majestic frown 
Throws my heart's defences down ; 
Though the silver moon, at height. 
Shines less awful through the night 
Than the meanings of that brow 
Shoot correction at me now. 
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^is not that this azure vein 

Marks your arm with heaven's own stain, 

While along the while it flows, 

Sweird with triumph as it goes ; 

Tis not this engaging hand 

Holds my heart in soft command; 

Though, to hear it touch the lute, 

Rodcs would speak, and birds grow mute. 

Teaeh me, then, mysterious fair. 

What your power to charm? and where? 

If this flame of my desire 

Did not at your eyes catch fire ; 

If those lips (how sweet they be I) 

Have not thus entangled me ; 

Tell me what my heart could move ? 

Teach me whence arose my love ? 

If those ringlets of your hair 
Did not string this amorous snare; 
If that b^eauteous mouth has fail'd. 
Nor those ivory teeth prevail'd, 
Tell me what resistless cause. 
Felt unknown, my fancy draws? 
Still unpleased but where you are; 
Still untaught what pleases there ! 

Since those breasts — (how soft they rise I) 
Reach no farther than my eyes ; 
Since I count a thousand charms. 
None of which my heart disarms; 
Let your still uncounted store 
Guide my search to find out more. 
Till the cause I learn to know. 
Pleasing cause! that charms me so.. 
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Ah! 'tis found— deligfatfiil truth I 
Sense, with beauty, tempering; youtb. — > 
Tis that peerless soul of thine 
Breaks, like daylight, into mine. 
Charged with Heaven's etherial flame! 
Full of charms, without a name! 
'Tis thy converse, tum'd to move. 
Claims respect, and forces love. 
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THE 

LIFE OF JAMES CAWTHORN. 

BY 

R. A. DAVENPORT, Es<i. 



1 HE life of Cawthorn was not marked by mucli 
vicissitude, and was brought to a premature termi- 
nation ; and the reader must, therefore, be contented 
with a scanty portion of facts, and even, those of a 
kind not calculated to excite a powerful interest. 

James Cawthorn was the son of an upholsterer 
and cabinet maker, in Sheffield, at which place be 
was born on the fourth of >foverober, 1719. As he 
early manifested acuteness of intellect and love of 
learning, be was placed under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Robinson, who was then at the head of the 
Sheffield grammar school. In classical knowledge 
he made considerable progress; and he had, even 
then, sufficient confidence in his own talents to in- 
duce him to undertake a periodical paper, to which 
he gave the name of ' The Tea Table.' In this un- 
dertaking, however, he was discountenanced by bis 
father, who, as Mr. Chalmers justly remarks, ' proba- 
bly thought that he was too young for an observer of 
men and manners, and too ignoranf of the world to 
become its adviser.^ His father acted not unwisely, 
for the juvenile essayist could not, at that time, have 
been more than fifteen years of age. 

The first poetical attempts of Cawthorn were made 
while he was at the grammar school of Kirby Lons- 
dale, to which school he removed in 1735. In 1736 
he ventured before the tribunal of the public, with a 
poem, which was printed at Sheffield, and bore the 
title of* The Perjured Lover.' It is said to have been 
an enlargement of a smaller poem, which he had 

L 
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written on the story of Inkle and Yarioo. What 
were its merits or dements cannot now be known, 
for it is irrecoverably lost. 

After having been for a while an assistant to the 
Rev. Mr. Christian, of Rotheram, he went to Cam- 
bridge, where he was matriculated of Clare Hall. 
His name, however, does not appear among the 
graduates, nor is it known how long he continued to 
reside at Cambridge. The degree of M. A. which 
at a later period he obtained, is supposed to have 
been given by one of the Scotch universities. 

On his leaving Cambridge, he bent his course to 
the British capital, where he became assistant to 
Mr. Clare, the master of an academy in Soho Square. 
He married the daughter of that gentleman, and had 
by her several children, all of whom died in their in- 
fancy. The death of two of them he has commemo- 
rated in some beautiful lines, called * A Father's 
Extempore Consolation.' 

Cawtborn now took orders, and, in 1743, was 
elected master of Tunbridge school, the patrons of 
which are the Company of Skinners. The school is 
annually visited by the Company, on which occasions 
poetical exercises are recited by the scholars. These 
exercises were composed by Cawtborn, and I agree 
with Mr. Chalmers that they form ' perhaps the best 
part of his printed works.' 

That desire of literary fame which, early in life, 
Cawtborn so strongly felt, seems to have had but a 
feeble influence over him when he reached a mature 
age. All that he ever published, afler his arrival in 
the metropolis, was his * Epistle from Abelard to 
Eloisa,' which appeared in 1746, and two sermons, 
in 1745 and 1748, the one preached at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, and the other at St. Antholin's, before 
the Skinners' Company. 

Cawtborn was unfortunately killed, on the 15th of 
April, 1761, by a fall from his horse, and his remains' 
were interred in Tunbridge Church. It has been 
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noticed, as a canons circumstance, that for recital, 
at the approaching visitation of the Skinners' Conl- 
pany, he had appointed the fifth edogae of Virgil, in 
which the death of Dapbnis is lamented. 

The private character of Cawthorn appears to have 
been amiable. He is said to have been still more emi- 
nent for his moral than for his literary qualities, great 
as the latter confessedly were ; to have been virtuous, 
humane, and affectionate. With respect to his con- 
duct as a preceptor, there is a strange discordance 
of testimony. It is affirmed, on the one side, that 
he was singularly harsh and severe to his pupils; 
while, on the other, it is no less positively affirmed 
that he maintained discipline ' by that happy mix- 
ture of dignity and kindness which is supposed to 
render severity unnecessary.' Of this conflicting 
evidence 1 am disposed to give credit to the latter, 
as being more consistent with what is acknowledged 
to have been his general behaviour, as well as with 
common sense and proper feeling. Of his foibles, 
and they were innocent ones, only two are recorded. 
He is represented as having been fond of riding, 
though a bad horseman ; and so delighted with con- 
certs and operas, that, although ignorant of music, 
he would ride from Tunbridge to London, to be 
present at a musical performance, notwithstanding 
be was under the necessity of returning to Tun- 
bridge by seven o'clock on the following morning. 
After all, the report of his want of skill in horseman- 
ship may have arisen from the manner of his death, 
which was by an accident that might have happened 
to the most practised horseman ; and, even should 
we admit that he was deficient in a scientific know^ 
ledge of music, of which deficiency there is, how- 
ever, no proof, it requires a more than usual portion 
of ignorance to consider his love of music as an 
extraordinary circumstance, since those who know 
the least of music as a science, are, perhaps, those 
on whom it produces the most powerful effect 
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The poems of Cawthorn were first oollecfecl in 
1771, and published by subscriptiob. They were, I 
believe, never very popular, and are now little read ; 
yet I do not think that for the cause of this we mast 
look to their demerit. Another reason may be assigned 
for the neglect which they have experienced. Caw- 
thorn not only belongs to the school of Pope, but is, 
in truth, so close an imitator of his master that he in- 
jures his own poetical character. He who snbmits 
to be a copyist, however large a share of talent he 
may possess, must be content to be considered as 
inferior to his original. Cawthorn carries his imita^ 
tion even to a slavish excess. It is not merely that, 
as many others have done, he adopts the style and 
metrical chime of our great ethic and satirical poet. 
He goes far beyond the allowable limits. In every 
page we find him introducing ideas, and forms of 
expression, which were evidently suggested to him 
by the perusal of Pope's works, and, in some ini- 
stances, he appropriates half fines without making 
in them the slightest change. 

Yet it is not poverty which induces him thus to 
draw from the stores of others. He has resources of 
his own which are not inconsiderable. His thoughts 
are often original and strikingly expressed ; his strain 
frequently rises into native animation and dignity, 
and at other times is enlivened by unborrowed 
gaiety, wit, and pointed satire. His serious poems 
display numerous highly finished passages, which 
vindicate his talent; and his lighter pieces are 
sprightly, elegant, and ingenious in their conception. 
It is, however, strange that, in the latter class of his 
compositions, he should have admitted, as double 
rhymes, so many words or combinations of words 
which no artifice of speech can possibly convert into 
a resemblance of rhyme; and this is a fault which, 
notwithstanding the correctness of his metre, seems 
to imply that his ear was not critically correct in its 
judgment of sounds, 



TO MISS 



OP HORSEMANDEN, IN KENT, 

When wit and science trimm*d their wither d 
bays, [rays. 

At Petrarch's voice, and beam'd with half their 
Some heaven-born genius, panting to explore 
The scenes oblivion wish'd to live no more. 
Found Abelard in griefs sad pomp array'd. 
And caird the melting mourner from the shade. 
Touch'd by his woes, and kindling at his rage. 
Admiring nations glow'd from age to age ; 
From age to age the soft infection ran, 
Taught to lament the hermit in the man; 
Pride dropp'd her crest, ambition learn'd to sigh. 
And dovelike pity stream'd in every eye. 

Sick of the world*s applause, yet fond to warm 
Each maid that knows with Eloise to charm. 
He asks of verse to aid his native fire, 
Refines and wildly lives along the lyre; 
Bids all his various passions throb anew. 
And hopes, my fair, to steal a tear from you. 

O bless'd with temper, bless'd with skill to pour 
Life's every comfort on each social hour ! 
Chaste as thy blushes, gentle as thy mien. 
Too grave for folly, and too gay for spleen; 
Indulged to win, to soften, to inspire. 
To melt with music, and with wit to fire : 
To blend, as judgment tells thee how to please. 
Wisdom with smiles, and majesty with ease ; 

l2 
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Alike to virtue as the graces known, 
And proud to love all merit but thy own ! 

These are thy honours, these will charms supply , 
IV hen those dear suns shall set in either eye ; 
liVhile she who, fond of dress, of paint, and place. 
Aims but to be a goddess in the face ; 
Bom all thy sex illumines to despise. 
Too mad for thought, too pretty to be wise. 
Flaunts for a year, fantastically vain, 
With half our Fribbles dying in her train; 
Then sinks, as beauty fades and passion cools. 
The scorn of coxcombs, and the jest of fools. 



ABFLARD TO ELOISE. 

FIRST PUBLISHED 1747. 



Vnt £lrgttment. 

^beUrd and Eloise 6onrished in the twelfth oentarj : the/ 
were two of the most dUtingouhed persons of their age 
in learning and beantj ; bat for nothing more famooa than 
for their onfortanate passion. After a long coorse of oala- 
mitiesi thej retired each to a several convent, and conse- 
orated the remainder of their days to religion. It was 
manjT jears after this separation that a letter of Abelard's 
to a friend, which eontained the history of his misfortuoes, 

' fell into the bands of Eloisa : this occasioned those cele- 
brated letters (out of which the following is partlj ex- 
tracted), which give so lively a pictar^ of the straggles of 
grace and natqr^, virtoe and passion. Pope. 



Ah! why this boding start? this sudden pain. 
That wings my pulse , and shoots from vein to vein ? 
What mean, regardless of yon midnight bell. 
These earthboxn visions saddening o er my cell! 
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What strange disorder prompts these thoughts to 

glow, 
These sighs to murmur, and these tears to flow ? 
Tis she, ^tis Eloisa's form restored, 
Once a pure saint, and more than saints adored ! 
She comes in all her killing charms confessed, 
Glares through the gloom, and pours upon my 
breast, [move, 

Bids Heaven's bright guard from Paraclete re- 
And drags me back to misery and love. 

Enjoy thy triumphs, dear illusion ! see 
This sad apostate from his God to thee : 
See, at thy call, my guilty warmths return. 
Flame through my blood, and steal me from my 
Yet, yet, frail Abelard! one effort try, [urn. 
Ere the last lingering spark of virtue die; 
The deadly charming sorceress control, 
And, spite of nature, tear her from thy soul. 

Long has that soul, in these unsocial woods, 
Where anguish muses, and where sorrow broods, 
From lovers wild visionary wishes stray'd, 
.And sought to lose thy beauties in the shade. 
Faith dropp'd a smile, devotion lent her Are, 
Woke the keen pang, and sanctified desire; 
Led me enraptured to the blessed abode, 
And taught my heart to glow with all its God. 
But O, how weak fair faith and virtue prove 
\^ hen Eloisa melts away in love ! 
When her fond soul, impassioned, rapt, unveil'd, 
No joy forgotten, and no wish'd concealed, 
Flows through her pen as infant softness free, 
And fiercely springs in ecstasies to me ! 
Ye heavens! as walking in yon sacred fane, 
With every seraph warm in every vein, 
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Just as remorse had roused an aching sigh. 
And my torn soul hung trembling in my eye. 
In that kind hour thy fatal letter came, 
I saw, I gazed, I sluver'd at the name; 
The conscious lamps at once forgot to shine, 
Prophetic tremors shook the hallow'd shrine ; 
Priests, censers, altars from thy genius fled. 
And heaven itself shut on me while I read. 

Dear smiling mischief! art thou still the same. 
The still pale victim of too soft a flame ? 
Warm as when first, with more than mortal shine. 
Each melting eyeball mix'd thy soul with mine? 
Have not thy tears, for ever taught to flow. 
The glooms of absence, and the pangs of woe. 
The pomp of sacrifice, the whispered tale. 
The dreadful vow yet hovering o'er thy veil. 
Drove this bewitching fondness from thy breast, 
Curb'd the loose wish, and form'd each pulse to 

rest? 
And canst thou still, still bend the suppliant knee 
To love's dread shrine, and weep and sigh for me? 
Then take me, take me, lock me in thy arms. 
Spring to my lips, and give me all thy charms. 
No — fly me, fly me, spread the' impatient sail. 
Steal the lark's wing, and mount the swiftest gale ; 
Skim the vast ocean, freeze beneath the pole, 
Kenounce me, curse me, root me from thy soul : 
Fly, fly, for justice bears the arm of God, 
And the grasp'd vengeance only waits his nod. 

Are these thy wishes ? can they thus inspire ? 
Does frenzy form them, or does grace aspire ? 
Can Abelard, in hurricanes of zeal, 
Betray his heart, and teach thee not to feel? 
Teach thy enamour'd spirit to disown 
Each human warmth, and chill thee into stone? 



-< 
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Ah ! rather let my tenderest accents move 
The last wild accents of unholy love ; 
On that dear bosom trembling let me lie, 
Pour out my soul, and in fierce raptures die. 
Rouse all my passions, act my joys anew. 
Farewell, ye cells ! ye martyred saints, adieu ! 
Sleep, conscience! sleep! each awful thought be 

drown'd, 
And sevenfold darkness veil the scene around. 
What means this pause^ this agonizing start. 
This glimpse of heaven quick rushing through 

my heart ? 
Methinks I see a radiant cross displayed — 
A wounded Saviour bleeds along the shade ; 
Around the' expiring God bright angels fly, 
Swell the loud hymn, and open all the sky. 
O, save me, save me, ere the thunders roll, 
And heirs black caverns swallow up my soul I 
Return, ye hours ! when, guiltless of a stain. 
My strong plumed genius throbb'd in every vein ; 
When> warm'd with all the' Egyptian fanes in- 
spired. 
All Athens boasted, and all Rome admired. 
My merit in its full meridian shone. 
Each rival blushing, and each heart my own. 
Return, ye scenes! — Ah, no! from fancy fly, 
On time's stretchid wing, till each idea die. 
Eternal fly; since all that learning gave. 
Too weak to conquer, and too fond to save, 
To love's soft empire every wish betrayed. 
And left my laurels withering in the shade» 
Let me forget that, while deceitful fame 
Grasp'd her shrill trump, and fill'd it with my name. 
Thy stronger charms, empower'd by Heaven to 
Each saint, eachbless'd insensible to love, [move 
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At once my soul from bright ambition won, 

I hugg'd the dart, I wish'd to be undone : 

No more pale science durst my thoughts engage. 

Insipid dulness hung on every page ; 

The midnight lamp no more enjoy'd its blaze^ 

No more my spirit flew from maze to maze : 

Thy glanbes bade philosophy resign 

Her throne to thee, and every sense was thine. 

But what could all the frosts of wisdom do. 
Opposed to beauty, when it melts in you I 
Since these dark, cheerless, solitary caves. 
Death-breathing woods, and daily opening graves, 
Misshapen rocks, wild images of woe. 
For ever howling to the deeps below ; 
Ungenial deserts, where no vernal shower 
Wakes the green herb, or paints the' unfolding 
flower ; [shed. 

The' embrowning glooms these holy mansions 
The night-born horrors brooding o'er my bed. 
The dismal scenes black melancholy pours 
O'er the sad visions of enanguishd hours ; 
Lean abstinence, wan grief, low-thoughted care. 
Distracting guilt, and, hell's worst fiend, der 

spair ; 
Conspire in vain, with all the aids of art. 
To blot thy dear idea from my heart. 

Delusive, sighdess god of warm desire I 
Why wouldst thou wish to set a wretch on fire? 
Why lives thy soft divinity where woe 
Heaves the pale sigh, and anguish loves to glow ! 
Fly to the mead, the daisy-painted vale. 
Breathe in its sweets, and melt along the gale ; 
Fly where gay scenes luxurious youths employ, 
Where every moment steals the wing of joy : 
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There mayst thou see, low prostrate at thy throne. 
Devoted slaves, and victims all thy own ; 
Each village swain the turf-built shrine shall raise. 
And kings command whole hecatombs to blaze. 

O memory ! ingenious to revive 
Each fleeting hour, and teach the past to live ; 
Witness what conflicts this frail bosom tore ! . 
What griefs I suffer'd; and what pangs I bore! 
How long I struggled, laboured, strove to save 
A heart that panted to be still a slave ! 
When youth, warmth, rapture, spirit, love, and 

flame [frame ; 

Seized every sense, and burn'd through all my 
From youth, warmth, rapture, to these wilds I fled. 
My food the herbage, and the rock my bed. 
There, while these venerable cloisters rise 
O'er the bleak surge, and gain upon the skies, 
My wounded soul indulged the tear to flow 
O'er all her sad vicissitudes of woe ! 
Profuse of life, and yet afraid to die. 
Guilt in my heart, and horror in my eye, 
With ceaseless prayers, the whole artillery given 
To win the mercies of offended Heaven, 
Each hill, made vocal, echo'd all around. 
While my torn breast knocked bleeding on the 

ground. 
Yet, yet, alas ! though all my moments fly. 
Stain 'd by a tear, and darkened in a sigh, 
Though meagre fasts have on my cheeks displayed 
The dusk of death, and sunk me to a shade ; 
Spite of myself, the still impoisoning dart 
Shoots through my blood, and drinks up all my 
My vows and wishes wildly disagree, [heart; 
And grace itself mistakes my God for thee. 
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Athwart the glooms that wrap the midnigbt 
My Cloisa steals upon my eye : [^^y* 

For ever rises in the solar ray, 
A phantom brighter than the blaze of day. 
Where'er I go, the yisionary guest 
Pants on my lip, or sinks upon my breast ; 
Unfolds her sweets, and, throbbing to destroy. 
Winds round my heart in luxury of joy : 
While loud hosannas shake the shrines around, 
I hear her softer accents in the sound ; 
Her idol-beauties on each altar glare, [prayer : 
And Heaven, much injured, has but half my 
No tears can drive her hence, no pangs control,. 
For every object brings her to my soul. 

Last night reclining on yon airy steep. 
My busy eyes hung brooding o'er the deep ; 
The breathless whirlwinds slept in every cave, 
A nd the soft moonbeam danced from wave to wave ; 
Each former bliss in this bright mirror seen. 
With all my glories, dawn'd upon the scene, 
Recall'd the dear auspicious hour anew. 
When my fond soul to Eloisa flew ; 
When, with keen speechless agonies oppressed. 
Thy frantic lover snatched thee to his breast; 
Gazed on thy blushes, arro'd with every grace,. 
And saw the goddess beaming in thy face ; 
Saw thy wild, trembling, ardent wishes move 
Each pulse to rapture, and each glance to love. 
But lo ! the winds descend, the billows roar. 
Foam to the clouds, and burst upon the shore; 
Vast peals of thunder o'er the ocean roll, [pole. 
The flame-wing'd lightning gleams from pole to 
At once the pleasing images withdrew. 
And more than horrors crowded on my view: 
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Thy uncle's form, in all his ire array'd» 
Serenely dreadful, stalk'd along the shade: 
Pierced by his sword I sunk upon the ground , 
The spectre ghastly smiled upon the wound : 
A group of black infernals round me hung, 
And toss'd my infamy from tongue to tongue. 

Detested wretch 1 how impotent thy age t 
How weak thy malice 1 and how kind thy rage I 
Spite of thyself, inhuman as thou art, 
Thy murdering hand has left me all my heart : 
Left me each tender, fond affection warm, 
A nerve to tremble, and an eye to charm. 
No, cruel, cruel, exquisite in ill; 
Thou thought'st it dull barbarity to kill; 
My death bad robb'd lost vengeance of her toil. 
And scarcely warm'd a Scythian to a smile : 
Sublimer furies taught thy soul to glow 
With all their savage mysteries of woe : 
Taught thy unfeeling poniard to destroy 
The powers of nature, and the source of joy ; 
To stretch me on the racks of vain desire, 
Each passion throbbing, and each wish on fire : 
Mad to enjoy, unable to be bless'd, 
Fiends in my veins, and hell within my breast* 

Aid me, fair faith ! assist me, grace divine! 
Ye martyrs! bless me; and, ye saints! refine: 
Ye sacred gp'oves ! ye heaven-devoted walls ! 
Where folly sickens, and where virtue calls; 
Ye vows ! ye altars ! from this bosom tear 
Voluptuous love, and leave no anguish there ; 
Oblivion ! be thy blackest plume display'd 
O'er all my griefs, and hide me in the shade; 
And thou, too fondly idolized ! attend 
While awful reason whispers in the friend, 

M 
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Friend, did I say ? Immortals ! what a name ! 
Can dull, cold friendship own so wild a flame ? 
No ; let thy lover, whose enkindling eye 
Shot all his soul between thee and the sky, [song 
Whose warmth bewitch'd thee, whose unhallow'd 
Caird thy rapt ear to die upon his tongue. 
Now strongly rouse,while Heaven his zeal inspires. 
Diviner transports, and more holy fires : 
Calm all thy passions, all thy peace restore. 
And teach that snowy breast to heave no more. 
Tom from the world,within dark cells immured. 
By angels guarded, and by vows secured ; 
To all that once awoke thy fondness dead. 
And hope, pale sorrow*s last sad refuge, fled; 
Why wilt thou weep, and sigh, and melt in vain. 
Brood o'er false joys, and hug the' ideal chain ? 
Say, canst thou wish that, madly mid to fly 
From yon bright portal opening in the sky. 
Thy Abelard should bid his God adieu. 
Pant at thy feet, and taste thy charms anew? 
Ye heavens ! if, to this tender bosom woo'd. 
Thy mere idea harrows up my blood ; 
If one faint glimpse of Eloise can move 
The fiercest, wildest agonies of love : 
What shall I be, when, dazzling as the lights 
Thy whole effulgence flows upon my sight ? 
Look on thyself, consider who thou art. 
And learn to be an abbess in thy heart : 
See, while devotion's ever melting strain 
Pours the loud organ through the trembling fane, 
Yon pious maids each earthly wish disown, 
Kiss the dread cross, and crowd upon the throne : 
O, let thy soul the sacred charge attend. 
Their warmth inspirit, and their virtues mend : 
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Teach every breast from every hymn to steal 
The cherub*s meekness, and the seraph's zeal; . 
To rise to rapture, to dissolve away 
In dreams of heaven, and lead thyself the way; 
Till all the glories of the bless'd abode 
Blaze on the scene, and every thought is God, 
While thus thy exemplary cares prevail. 
And make each vestal spotless as her veil. 
The' eternal Spirit o'er thy cell shall move 
In the soft image of the mystic dove ; 
The longest gleams of heavenly comfort bring, . 
Peace in his smile, and healing on his wing ; 
At once remove affliction from thy breast. 
Melt o'er thy soul, and hush her pangs to rest. 

0,that my soul, from love's cursed bondage free, 
Could catch the transports that I urge to thee ! . 
O, that some angel's more than magic art 
Would kindly tear the hermit from his heart t 
Extinguish every guilty sense, and leave 
No pulse to riot, and no sigh to heave. 
Vain, fruitless wish ! still, still the vigorous flame 
Bursts, like an earthquake, through my shattered 

frame ; 
Spite of the joys that truth and virtue prove, 
I feel but thee, and breathe not but to love ; 
Repent in vain, scarce wish to be forgiven. 
Thy form my idol, and tby charms my heaven. 

Yet, yet, my fair ! thy nobler efforts try. 
Lift me from earth, and give me to the sky ; 
Let my lost soul thy brighter virtues feel, [zeal. 
Warm'd with thy hopes, and wing'd with all thy 
And when, low-bending at the hallow 'd shrine. 
Thy contrite heart shall Abelard resign ; 
When pitying Heaven, impatient to forgive. 
Unbars the gates of light and bids thee live ; 
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Seize on the* auspicious moment ere it flee. 
And ask the same immortal boon for me ! 

Then when these black terrific scenes are o'er^ 
And rebel nature chills the soul no more; 
When on thy cheek the' expiring roses fade. 
And thy last lustres darken in the shade ; 
When, arm'd with quick varieties of pain. 
Or creeping dully slow from yein to vein. 
Pale death shall set my kindred-spirit free. 
And these dead orbs forget to dote on thee ; 
Some pious friend, whose wild affections glow 
Like ours in sad similitude of woe. 
Shall drop one tender, sympathizing tear. 
Prepare the garland, and adorn the bier ; 
Our lifeless relics in one tomb enshrine. 
And teach thy genial dust to mix with mine. 

Meanwhile, divinely purged from every stain. 
Our active souls shall climb the* etherial plain. 
To each bright cherub's purity aspire. 
Catch all his zeal, and pant with all his fire ; 
There, where no face the glooms of anguish wears, 
No uncle murders, and no passion tears. 
Enjoy with heaven eternity of rest; 
For ever blessing, and for ever bless'd. 



ELEGY 

TO THE MEMORY OF CAPTAIN HUGHES; 

A PARTICDLAR FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR'S. 

Vain were the task to give the soul to glow. 
The nerve to kindle, and the verse to flow : 
When the fond mourner, hid from every eye, 
Bleeds in the anguish of too keen a sigh; 
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And, lost to glory, lost to all his fire, 
Porgets the poet, ere he grasps the lyre. 

Friendship! 'tis thine with manly warmth to 
Expiring virtue, and the closing urn; [mourn 
To teach, dear seraph! o'er the good and wise 
The dirge to murmur, and the bust to rise. 
Come then, O guiltless of the tear of art! 
Sprung from the sky, and throned within the heart! 
O, come, in all the pomp of grief array'd, 
And weep the warrior, while I grace his shade* 

^is o'er — the bright delusive scene is o'er. 
And war's proud visions mock the soul no more : 
The laurel fades, the' imperial car retires. 
All youth ennobles, and all worth admires. 

Alas ! inyHughes,and must this mourning verse 
Resign thy triumph, to attend thy hearse ? 
Was it for this, that friendship's genial flame 
Woke all my wishes from the trance of fame ? 
Was it for this I left the hallow'd page. 
Where every science beams of every age ; 
On thought's strong pinion ranged the martial 

scene. 
From Rome's first Caesar to the great Eugene ; 
Explored the' embattled van, the deepening line, 
The'enambush'd phalanx, and the springing mine ; 
Then, pale with horror, bent the suppliant knee. 
And heaved the sigh,and dropp'd the tear for thee ! 
' What boots it now, that when, with hideous roar. 
The gathering tempest howl'd from every shore, 
Some pitying angel, vigilant to save, [wave? 
Spread all his plumes, and snatch'd thee from the 
Preserved thee sacred from the fell disease. 
When the blue plague had fired the' autumnal 
breeze 1 

M 2 
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Ah ! when my hero panted to engage 
Where all the battle burst in all its rage ; 
Where dreadful flew the missive deaths around. 
And the ke^en falchion blush'd from wound ta 
Was he denied the privilege to bleed, [wound , 
Saved on the main to fall upon the Tweed ? 

Ye Graces ! tell with what address he stole 
The listening ear, and open*d all the soul, [rise. 
What though rough winter bade his whirlwinds 
Hid his pale suns, and frown'd along his skies, 
Pour'd the big deluge on the face of day, 
My Hughes was here, to smile the gloom away; 
With all the luxuries of sound to move 
The pulse of glory, or the sigh of love : 
And, spite of winter, lassitude, or pain. 
Taught life and joy to throb in every vein. * 

Fancy ! dear artist of the mental power I 
Fly, — fetch my genius to the social hour : 
Give me again his glovring sense to warm. 
His song to warble, and his wit to charm. 
Alas! alas! how impotently true 
The* aerial pencil forms the scene anew ! 
£*en now, when all the vision beams around. 

And my ear kindles with the' ideal sound 

Just as the Smiles, the Graces are impressed, 

And all his image takes up all my breast 

Some envious phantom points the awful bier, 
And the short rapture melts into a tear. 

Thus in the lake's clear crystal we descry 

The bright difi^usion of another sky 

Reflected nature sheds a milder green ; 
The dazzling sun with softer beams is seen : 
Just as we gaze the luckless zephyr flies. 
The surface trembles, and the picture dies. 
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O blessM with all that youth can give to please. 
The form majestic, and the mien of ease, 
Alike empowered by nature and by art, 
To storm the rampart, and to win the heart ; 
Correct of manners, elegant of mind. 
With spirit modest, and with truth refined ; 
Por public lifers meridian sunshine made, 
Yet known to all the virtues of the shade ; 
In war, while all the trumps of fame inspire, 
Each passion raging, and each wish on tire ; 
At home, without or vanity or rage ; 
As soft as pity, and as cool as age. 

These were thy virtues — these will still be just. 
Light all their beams, and blaze upon thy dust ; 
While pride in vain solemnity bequeaths 
To power her statues, and to guilt her wreaths : 
Or, fired by faction, impudently flings 
The price of nations on the urns of kings. 



THE 

EQUALITY OF HUMAN CONDITIONS* 

% poetical l31alogtu» 

SPOKEN AT THE ANNUAL VISITATION OF TUNBRIDOB 

SCHOOL, 1746. 

BY MESSRS. M AND A . 



M. While airy Belville, guiltless of a school. 
Shines out a French edition of a fool. 
Studies his learned tailor once a week, 
But curses every syllable of Greek ; 
I sit, and think o'er all that Sparta fired. 
That Athens boasted, and that Rome admired* 
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Enraptured fancy, busied with the theme. 
Forms every bright idea to a dream , 
Paints all the charming pageantry anew. 
And brings at once each classic to my view. 
Now fondly wild, I thunder in the war. 
Shake the keen spear, and mount the' imperial car. 
With daring Regulus to Carthage run. 
Or nobly bleed, with Brutus, in a son ; 
Seize, Cascalike, on Caesar's gorgeous vest. 
And boldly plant a dagger in his breast. 
Now, softly breathing all the Muse's fire, 
I drop the falchion, and I grasp the lyre ; 
With Pindar's pinion skim the bless'd abode. 
Or strive to charm Augustus with an ode. 

Come then , my Lelius ! come, my joy and pride ! 
Whose friendship sooths me, while thy precepts 
guide ; [age. 

Thou, whose quick eye has glanced through every 
Viewed every scene, and studied every page; 
Teach me, like thee, with every virtue bless'd. 
To catch each eye, and steal to every breast; 
To rise to all that in^each patriot shone. 
And make each hero's happiness my ovm. 

Say, shall I, with a triumph in my view. 
Fame's air-dress'd goddess through each scene 
Ambitious court her in the pomp of war, [pursue. 
And number every trophy by a scar ? 
Shall I, with Solon, form the moral plan. 
And aim to mould a savage to a man ? 
Or, pleased to rival every Grecian sage. 
Glean Plato's sense, and copy Homer's rage 1 

A, You ask me, sir! what few would care to 
give, 
Some grave instructions how you ought to live? 
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You wish that envied blissful scene to find, 
That charms the taste and dignifies the mind : 
That nobly mingles every art to please, 
And joins the majesty of life to ease. 

Hear then, my friend ! the doctrine I disclose^ 
As true as if displayed in pompous prose; 
As if Locke's sacred hand the page bad wrote, 
And every doctor stamp'd it with a vote. 

All lots are equal, and all states the same. 
Alike in merit, though unlike in name. 
In reason*s eye no difference lies between 
Life's noonday lustres, or her milder scene. 
^is not the plate that dignifies the board, 
'Not all the titles blazing round a lord ; 
Tis not the splendid plume, the' embroider*d vest, 
The gorgeous swordknot, or the martial crest. 
That lends to life the smile, the jest, the glee ; 
Or makes his honour happier than me. 
When Florio's acres stretch 'd o'er half the land, 
A gilded chariot roll'd him through the Strand : 
Reduced at last with humbler scenes to mix. 
He smoked a speculative pipe at Dick's. 
The same great genius, in or out of power — 
Ease s^ooth'd his brow, and soften'd every hour; 
Taught him to live as happy in a shed 
As when a duchess graced his nuptial bed. 

Content's the port all mortals wish to hail; 
She points the compass, and she guides the sail : 
To her alone our leaky vessels roll 
Through all the seas that rage from pole to pole. 
What boots it then, when gathering storms behind 
Rise black in air, and howl in every wind. 
That thy rich ship a pomp of pride displayed. 
Her masts all cedar, and her sails brocade ! 
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Say canst thou think the tempest will discern 
A silken cable, or a painted stem ; 
Hush the wild tumult that tornadoes bring. 
And kindly spare the yacht that holds a king? 
No, no, my friend ! if skilful pilots guide. 
And Heaven, auspicious, calms the whirling tide. 
No winds distress you, and no storm destroys. 
Whether you sail in gondolas or hoys. 

M. What, has just Heaven no slight distinction 
Betwixt a life of sunshine and of shade? [made 
Must I, in silence, this wild system own. 
And think a cottage equal to a throne? 
Sure if I did, my friends would soon bestow 
A few stout cords, and send me to Monro. 

Your tailor, skilPd in fashion's every grace. 
Decks you in all the pageantry of lace, 
Lives in a cell, and eats from week to week 
A homely meal of cabbage and ox-cheek. 
Vou walk majestic in a nobler scene. 
Guiltless of every anguish, but the spleen; 
With all the luxury of statesman dine 
On daily feasts of ortolans and wine. 
Then tell me, sir, if this description's true, 
, Is not your tailor less at ease than you? [ress'd, 

Hardwicke, great patriot! envied, loved, ca* 
Mark'd by each eye, and hugg'd to every breast; 
Whose bright example learns us to admire 
All Cowper's graces and all Talbot's fire — 
Firm to his trust, whatever bribes assail. 
Truth' guides his sword, and justice holds his scale. 
Say, is not he more happy than the throng 
Of beardless templars, melting o'er a song? 
Than he, who, buried in a country town, 
Engrosses half a folio for a crown? 
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Heroic glory in the martial scene 
Spread every plume to dignify Eugene — 
On Marlbro's helmet sat, in all her pride, 
And proudly frown'd at all the world beside — 
And sure you*d think it a most sad disgrace, 
If ensigns lived as easy as his grace. 

A, Dear sir ! restrain the prejudice of youth, 
And calmly listen to the voice of truth. 
When first the' Almighty sire his work began. 
And spoke the mingling atoms into man. 
To all the race with gracious hand was given 
One common forest, and one equal heaven ; 
They shared alike this universal ball, 
The sons of freedom, and the lords of all. 
The poets too this sacred truth display'd. 
From cloud-topp'd Pindus to the Latian shade. 
They sung, that ere Pandora, fond of strife, 
Let loose each embryo-misery of life. 
All nature brighten'd in one golden age. 
Each sire a monarch, and each son a sage ; 
Eternal blessings flow'd to all the race. 
Alike in riches, as alike in place. 

Suppose then, sir, that new distinctions since 
Have placed a slave some leagues below a prince ; 
Yet ease and joy, dispassion'd reason owns. 
As often visit cottages as thrones. 

See ! in yon valley, while the mellowing grain 
Embrowns the slope, and nods along the plain, 
A crowd of rustics, doom'd to' daily toil. 
Disarm the forest, or enrich the soil ; 
Not in that elegance of dress array 'd 
That charm'd Arcadia's hills, and Tempe's shade ; 
Where Thyrsis, sheltered in some happier grove. 
The lonely scene of solitude and love. 
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His breast all rapture, and his soul on fire. 
Now wove the garland, and now swept the lyre t 
No, — 'tis plain Colin, Hobbinol, and Ned, 
Unskiird in numbers as in books unread. 
Who scorn the winter's deadly blast to shun. 
But face the storm, and drudge through every sun t^ 
Then seek the cottage, where the homely bowl 
Smooths every brow, and opens every soul; 
Speeds the same social warmth from breast to 

breast. 
And bids them laugh at Verres and his crest. 

When honest Colin sees the shining all 
That gilds the Change, and dignifies Whitehall; 
IfOst in the scenes of turbulence and strife. 
The farce of grandeur, and the pomp of life. 
He steals impatient to his native shade. 
And longs to grasp his wagon and his spade; 
Heedless of every charm, of every grace 
That forms the goddess in Fitzwalter's face. 
That lends to Finch her majesty of mien — 
He would not change his Susan for a queen. 

Believe me, sir! distinction, pomp, and noise 
Corrupt our tempers, as they cloud our joys: 
And surely, when the social spirit's broke, 
A star's a gewgaw, and a lord's a joke. 
Without those robes, those gorgeous bagatelles 
That deck our nobles and that charm oiir belles ; 
Without a crane-neck'd chariot's smooth career ; 
Without the wealth of Indus in your ear ; 
Without a group of pictures dearly bought. 
Where Titian's colours vie with Guido's thought: 
Without the fruits of Spain, the wines of France; 
Without an opera, and without a dance; 
You may live happy, as grave doctors tell. 
At Rome, at Tunbridge, in a grot or cell. 
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Prom sky to sky the' imperial bird of Jov^e 
Spreads his broad wiog, and thundering graspa 

his love ; 
The mighty buli, by genial zephyr sway'd, 
Enraptured courts his heifer to the shade ; 
The feather'd warblers pair on every spray^ 
The grove reechoing with the sprightly lay ; 
While the gay tribe of insects blissful share 
The joys of love, and people all the air. 
All, all that in the depths of ocean lie. 
Graze on the plain, or skim along the sky. 
Fondly pursue the end by nature given. 
Life all their aim, and quiet all their heaven. 

If then no songsters grudge the bear his thigh^ 
The hound his nostril, or the lynx his eye; 
Nor feel a pang though Afric's shaggy brood 
Majestic stalk the monarchs of the wood ; 
Why should you think your solitude a tomb» 
If Pulteney has a title and a plumb ? 

M, But, soft — restrain this turbulence of war. 
This mimic image of the wordy bar; 
Lest you should seem to copy Henley's lore^. 
Who gravely kills objections by the score. 

Behold that wretch, by every woe distress'd^- 
Want in his eye, and horror in his breast; 
A thousand nameless agonies of pain 
Rack every nerve, and burn through every vein ;. 
He lives to suffer, and but speaks to moan, 
And numbers every minute by a groan. 
Is he then happy ? bless'd with every joy 
That glows on CeciPs cheek, or Dorset's eye ? 
Shall we proclaim him bless'd, without rebuke. 
And rank a martyr'd beggar with a duke ? 

if. Believe me, sir, each mortal has his fear» 
Each Boui an anguish, and each eye a tear; 

N 
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Aches, pains, and fevers every breast assail. 
And haunt alike the city and the vale. 

What though in pomp your painted vessels roll. 
Fraught with the gems that glare from pole to 

pole — 
Though health auspicious gilds your every grace. 
Nerves the strong limb, and blushes o'er the face ; 
Though graced with all that dignity of wit 
That charm'd in Villars, and now charms in Pitt ; 
Possessed of all the eloquence that hung 
On Tully's lip, and drops from Murray's tongue ; 
Though all the titles, coronets, and stars 
That statesmen aim at, and that Malton bears. 
Enrich your 'scutcheon, dignify your crest. 
Beam on your coach, and blaze upon your breast ; 
Can they forbid the secret ill to glow. 
The pang to torture, or the tear to flow? 

Confess we then, that all the ills of life. 
Diseases, grief, vexations, follies, strife. 
Without distinction every soul perplex. 
Haunt every scene, and prey on all the sex. 
Yet let us own that every pleasure too 
That glads the active, and that wings the slow. 
Alike indulgent to the rich and poor. 
Glides through the land, and knocks at every door. 

Hear then, without the specious pride of art, 
A truth that strikes the moral to the heart ; 
A truth that lived in Cato's patriot breast. 
And bade a dying Socrates be blessed : 
All, all but Virtue is a schoolboy's theme. 
The air-dress'd. phantom of a virgin's dream ; 
A gilded toy that homebred fools desire. 
That coxcombs boast of, and that mobs admire : 
Her radiant graces every bliss unfold. 
And turn whatever she touches into gold. 
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Yes, Harriet i say whate'er you can, 
Tis education makes the man ! 
Whate'er of Genius we inherit, 
Exalted sense, and lively spirit. 
Must all be disciplined by tules, 
And take their colour from the schools. 

Twas Nature gave that cheek to glow. 
That breast to rise in hills of snow. 
Those sweetly-temper'd eyes to shine 
Above the sapphires of the mine. 
But all your more majestic charms. 
Where grace presides, where spirit warms ; 
That shape which falls by just degrees. 
And flows into the pomp of ease ; 
That step, whose motion seems to swim. 
That melting harmony of limb. 
Were form'd by Glover's skilful glance. 
At Chelsea, when you learn'd to dance. 

'Tis so with man. — His talents rest 
Misshapen embrios in his breast; 
Till Education's eye explores 
The sleeping intellectual powers. 
Awakes the dawn of wit and sense. 
And lights them into excellence. 
On this depends the patriot-flame. 
The fine ingenuous feel of fame. 
The manly spirit, brave and bold, 
Superior to Uie taint of gold. 
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The dread of infamy, the zeal 
Of honour, and the public weal, 
And all those virtues which presage 
The glories of a rising age. 

But, leaving all these graver things 
To statesmen, moralists, and kings. 
Whose business *tis such points to settle^* 
Ring — and bid Robin bring the kettle. 
Mean while the Muse, whose sportive strain 
Flows like her voluntary vein. 
And impudently dares aspire 
To share the wreath witk-Swift and Prior, 
Shall tell an allegoH^tiJlle^yN. 
Where truth tiei^i«*DeneauraAveil. 

* One April m^, 9M fl^Jebi^ play'd 
His carols in toe pelomc^adQl 
A nymph, call'iK^P!^^; buthewd free. 
The favourite chinTof Lib^rty^ 
Heard, as she roveoHiliQiil <t(e pl^n, 
The bold enthusiastic strain ; 
She heard, and, led by warm desire, 
To know the artist of the lyre, 
Crept softly to a sweet alcove. 
Hid in the umbrage of the grove. 
And, peeping through the myrtle, saw 
A handsome, young, celestial beau. 
On Nature's sofa stretched along, 
Awaking harmony and song. 

' Struck with his jfine majestic mien. 
As certain to be loved as seen. 
Long ere the melting air was o'er. 
She cried, in ecstasy, ** Encore ;" 
And, what a prude will think but odd, 
Popp'd out, and courtesied to the god^ 
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Phoebus, gallant, polite, and keen as 
Each earthborn votary of Venus, 
Rose up, and, with a graceful air, 
Address'd the visionary fair ; 
Excused his morning dishabille. 
Complained of late he had been ill. 
In short, he gazed, he boVd, he sigh'd, 
He sung, he flatter'd, pressed, and lied. 
With such a witchery of art 
That Fancy gave him all her heart. 
Her cat;echism quite forgot, 
And waited on him to his grot. 

* In length of time she bore a son. 
As brilliant as his sire the Sun. 
Pure ether was the vital ray . 
That lighted up his finer clay ; 
The Nymphs, the rdsy-finger'd Hours, 
The Dryads of the woods and bowers. 
The Graces with their loosened zones. 
The Muses with dieir harps and crowns. 
Young Zephyrs of the softest wing. 
The Loves that wait upon the spring. 
Wit with his gay associate Mirth 
Attended at the infant's birth, 
And said, '' Let Genius be his name. 
And his the fairest wreath of fame." 

' The gossips gone, the christening o'er. 
And Genius now 'twixt three and four, 
Phoebus, according to the rule. 
Resolved to send his son to school : 
And, knowing well the tricks of youth. 
Resigned him to the matron Truth, 
Whose huty unknown to Pride and Pelf, was 
Near his own. oracle at Delphos. 

N 2 
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The reverend dame, who found the child 

A little mischievous and wild, 

Taught him at first to spell and read, 

To say his prayers and get his creed — 

Would often tell him of the sky. 

And what a crime it is to lie. 

She chid him when he did amiss. 

When well, she bless'd him with a kiss. 

Her sister Temperance, sage and quiet. 

Presided at his meals and diet : 

She watch'd him with religious care. 

And fed him with the simplest fare ; 

Would never let the urchin eat 

Of pickled pork or butcher's meat. 

But what of aliment eardi yields 

In gardens, orchards, woods, and fields ; 

Whatever of vegetable wealth 

Was cultured by the hand of Health, 

She cropp'd and dress'd it, as she knew well. 

In many a mess of soup and gruel ; 

And now and then, to cheer hii^ heart. 

Indulged him with a Sunday's tart. 

' A lusty peasant chanced to dwell 
Hard by the solitary cell : 
His name was Labour. — Ere the dawn 
Had broke upon the upland-lawn. 
He hied him to his daily toil, 
To turn the glebe, or mend the soil.' 
With him young Genius oft would go 
O'er dreary wastes of ice and snow, 
With rapture climb the cloud-topp'd hill. 
Or wade across the shallow rill ; 
Or through the' entangled wood pursue 
The footsteps of a straggling ewe. 
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By these fatigues he got at length 
Robustness, and athletie strength. 
Spirits as light as flies the gale 
Along the lily-silver'd Tale. 
The cherub Health, of dimple sleeky 
Sat radiant on his rosy eheek, 
And gave each nerve*s elastic spring 
The vigour of an eaglet's wing. 

' Time now had rolFd, with smooth career, 
Our hero through his seventh year. 
Though in a rustic cottage bred. 
The busy imp had thought and read : 
He knew the' adventures, one by one. 
Of Robin Hood &nd Little John ; 
Could sing with spirit, warmth, and grace. 
The woful hunt of Chevy Chase ; 
And how St. George, his fiery nag on. 
Destroyed the vast Egyptian dragon. 
Chief he admired that learned piece. 
Wrote by the fabuUst of Greece, 
Where Wisdom speaks in crows and cocks, 
And Cunning sneaks into a fox. 
In short, as now his opening parts. 
Ripe for the culture of the arts. 
Became in every hour acuter, 
Apollo look'd out for a tutor ; 
But had a world of pains to find 
This artist of the human mind. 
For, in good truth, full many an ass was 
Among the doctors of Parnassus, 
Who scarce had skill enough to teach 
Old Lilly's elements of speech ; 
And knew as much of men and moraU ' 
As Doctor Rock of ores and corals. 
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At lengthy with much of thought and care. 
He found a master for his heir ; 
A learned man, adroit to speak 
Pure Latin, and your attic Greek; 
Well known in all the courts of fame, 
And Criticism was his name. 

' Beneath a tutor keen and fine as 
Or Aristotle, or Longinus, 
Beneath a lynx's eye that saw 
The slightest literary flaw. 
Young Genius trod the path of knowledge. 
And grew the wonder of the college. 
Old authors were his bosom friends — 
He had them at his fingers' ends — 
Became an accurate imitator 
Of truth, propriety, and nature; 
Displayed in every just remark 
The strong sagacity of Clark ; 
And pointed out -the false and true 
With all the sunbeams of Bossu. 

' But though this critic-sage refined 
His pupil's intellectual mind, 
And gave him all that keen discerning 
Which marks the character of learning ; 
Yet, as he read with much of glee 
The trifles of antiquity. 
And, Bentleylike, would write epistles 
About the origin of whistles ; 
The scholar took his master's trim. 
And grew identically him ; 
Employ'd a world of pains to teach us 
What nation first invented breeches ; 
Asserted that the Roman socks 
Were broider'd with a pair of clocks ; 
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That Capua served up with her victuals 
An olio of Venafran pickles ; 
That Sisygambis dress'd in blue, 
And wore her tresses in a queue. 
In shorty he knew what Paul us Joviiis, 
Salmasiusy Grsevius, and Gronovius 
Have said in jfifty folio volumes^ 
Printed by £lzevir in columns. 

* Apollo saw, with pride and joy. 
The vast improvement of his boy ; 
But yet had more than slight suspicion. 
That all this load of erudition 
Migbt overlay his parts at once. 
And turn him out a lettered dunce. 
He saw the lad -had iill'd his sense 
With things of little consequence ; 
That though he read, with application. 
The wits of every age and nation, 
And could, with nice precision, reach 
The boldest metaphors of speech; 
ITet warp'd too much, in truth's defiance^ 
Prom real to fictitious science. 
He was, with all his pride and parts, 
A mere mechanic in the arts. 
That measures with a rule and line 
What Nature meant for great and fine. 

' Phcebus, who saw it right and wise was 
To counteract this fatal bias. 
Took home his son with mighty haste. 
And sent him to the school of Taste. 
This school was built by Wealth and Peace^ 
Some ages since, in elder Greece, 
Just when the Stagyrite had writ 
His lectures on the powers of wit» 
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Here, flushed in all the bloom of youth. 
Sat Beauty in the shrine of Truth. 
Here, all the finer arts were seen 
Assembled round their virgin queen. 
Here, Sculpture on a bolder plan 
Ennobled marble into man. 
Here Music, with a soul on fire. 
Impassioned, breathed along the lyre ; 
And here, the Painter-Muse display'd 
Diviner forms of light and shade. 

* But such the fate, as Hesiod sings, 
Of all our sublunary things. 
When now the Turk, with sword and halters. 
Had drove Religion from her altars. 
And deluged with a sea of blood 
The academic dome and wood ; 
Affrighted. Taste, with wings unfurl'd. 
Took refuge in the western world; 
And settled on the Tuscan main, 
With all the Muses in his train. 

' In this calm scene, where Taste withdrew. 
And Science trimm'd her lamp anew ; 
Young Genius ranged in every part 
The visionary worlds of art. 
And from their finished forms refined 
His own congenial warmth of mind, 
And learn'd with happy skill to trace 
The magic powers of ease and grace : 
His style grew delicately fine. 
His numbers flow'd along his line. 
His periods manly, full, and strong. 
Had all the harmony of song. 
Whene'er his images betray'd 
Too strong a light, too weak a shade. 
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Or in the graceful and the grand 
Confess'd inelegance of hand, 
His noble master, who could spy 
The slightest fault with half an eye, 
Set right by one etherial touch. 
What seem'd too little or too much ; 
Till every attitude and air 
Arose supremely full and fair. 

' Genius was now among his betters 
Distinguished as a man of letters. 
There wanted still, to make him please. 
The splendour of address and ease, 
The soul-enchanting mien and air. 
Such as we see in Grosvenor Square, 
When lady Charlotte speaks and mores. 
Attended by a swarm of Loves. 

' Genius had got, to say the truth, 
A manner awkward and uncouth ; 
Sure fate of all who love to dwell 
In Wisdom's solitary cell : 
So much a clown in gait and laugh. 
He wanted but a scrip and staff; 
And such a beard as hung in candles 
Down to Diogenes's sandals. 
And planted over all his chin thick. 
To be like him a dirty cynic. 

* Apollo, who, to do him right, 
Was always perfectly polite. 
Chagrined to see his son and heir 
Dishonour'd by his gape and stare. 
Resolved to send him to Versailles, 
To learn a minuet of Marseilles : 
But Venus, who had deeper reading 
In all the mysteries of breeding, 
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Observed to Phoebus, that the name 

Of fop and FrenchmaB was the same, 

' Freoch manners were (she said) a thing which 

Those grave misguided fools^ the English, 

Had, in despite of common sense. 

Mistook for manly excellence ; 

By which their nation strangely sunk is^ 

And half their nobles tum'd to monkeys^ 

She thought it better ^^ as the case was. 

To send young Genius' to the Graces: 

Those sweet divinities (she said) 

Would form him in the myrtle shade ; 

And teach him more, in half an hour. 

Than Lewis or his Pompadour.' 

Phoebus agreed— the Graces took 
Their noble pupil from his book, 
Allow'd him at their side to rove 
Along their own domestic grove, 
Amidst the sound of melting lyres. 
Soft wreathing smiles, and young desires: 
And, when confined by winds or showers 
Within their amaranthine bowers, 
They taught him with address and skill 
To shine at ombre and quadrille ; 
Or let him read an ode or play, 
To wing the gloomy hour away. 

Genius was charm'd — divinely placed 
Midst beauty, wit, politeness, taste; 
And, having every hour before him 
The finest models of decorum, 
His manners took a fairer ply, 
Expression kindled in his eye ; 
His gesture, disengaged and clean, 
Set off a fine majestic mien ; 
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And gave his happy power to please 
The noblest elegance of ease. 

Thus, by the discipline of Art, 
Genius shone out in head and heart. 
Fonn*d from his first fair bloom of youth, 
By Temperance and her sister Truth, 
He knew the scientific page 
Of every clime and every age ; 
Had leam'd with critic skill to rein 
The wildness of his native vein ; 
That critic skill, though cool and chaste, 
Refined beneath the eye of Taste ; 
His unforbidding mien and air^ 
His awkward gait, his haughty stare. 
And every stain that wit debases. 
Were melted off among the Graces ; 
And Genius rose, in form and mind. 
The first, the greatest of mankind. 



A LETTER TO A CLERGYMAN', 

OCCASIONED BY A REPORT OF 

%isi ^tron^s being mane ^tic of ^t ICorM Commte^ 
ftionns of t|c (&ttBt S6eal, 1756. 

If Fame, dear Mun ! the truth reveals, 
Your friend, the baron, has the seals. 
With two compeers, his reverend brothers,— 
Willes and sir Eardly are the others. 

Justice, who long had seen impressed 
Her fairest image on his breast. 
Placed him her substitute, to awe 
The nation on her bench of law I 

' Rer. Edmnnd Latter of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

O 
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And now, to make her work complete. 
Has throned him on her mercy-seat. 

I'll hold you, Mui\! an honest guinea. 
That pest ambition's busy in you; 
You mind no more your little crops. 
Nor ever ask the price of hops; 
Nor grieve about such idle tilings 
As half the trumps, and all the kings : 
But, bless'd each night with objects brightei*. 
Behold a visionary mitre ; 
And see the verger near you stand 
Majestic with his silver wand. 

Well — if, as matters now foretell it, , 
It is your fate to be a prelate ; 
Though, loath to lose the comic strain, 
The song, and every mirthful vein. 
Which oft have made me full of glee. 
And kept my spirits up till three ; 
Yet, fond to see, when prayers begin, 

E d, thy heteroclite chin, 

With all that venerable bush on, 
Keposing on a velvet cushion ; 
I would the man of humour quit. 
And think the bishop worth the wit. 

But, hark you, L r! as you mean 

To be a bishop, or a dean. 

And must, of course, look grave and big, 

I'd have you get a better wig : 

You know full well when, cheek by jole. 

We waited on his grace at Rnowle ; 

Though that trim artist, barber Jackson, 

Spent a whole hour about your caxon. 

With irons hot, and- fingers plastic, 

To make it look ecclesiastic ; 
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With all his pains, and combs, and care, 
He scarce could curl a single hair. 

It would be right too, let me tell you, 
To buy a gown of new prunella ; 
And bid your maid, the art who knows. 
Repair your c^assoc at the elbows^ 

Lord I what a sudden alteration 
Will wait on your exalted station ! 
Cawthom, too proud a prince to flatter. 
Who calls thee nought but Mun and L— — r. 
Will now put on a softer mien. 
And learn to lisp out Mr. Dean ; 
Or, if you're made a mitred peer. 
Humbly entreat your grace's ear. 

Poor Adams, too, will funk and stare. 
And trembling steal behind your chair; 
Or else, with holy zeal addressing. 
Drop on his knees, and ask your blessing. 

And now, my worthy friend ! ere yet 
We read it in the next Gazette, 
That Tuesday last a royal wiit 
Was sent by secretary Pitt 
To all and singular the stalls 
Prebendal in the church of Paul's, 
Commanding them to choose and name 
A bishop of unspotted fame ; 
And warmly recommending thee 
As prelate of the vacant see ; 
It will not be amiss to know 
Beforehand what you have to do. 

First, as you '11 want a grave divine 
To wMt upon you when you dine. 
To guard your kitchen from disorders, 
And school the youths who come for orders ; 
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Take not an academic saplin. 

But, for your life, make S n chaplain. 

He's tall and solemn, soft and sleek. 
Well read in Latin and in Greek; 
A proper man to tell the clerum 
About Eusebius and St. Jerom; 
And would as soon a fiend embrace as 
Give up a jot of Athanasius. 

Then as to what a bishop fleeces. 
In procurations, fines, and leases, 
And hoarding up a world of pelf. 
You'll want no steward but yourself: 
For, faith ! your lordship has great skill in 
The virtues of a splendid shilling ; 
And know, as well as Child and Hoare % 
That two and two will make up four. 



THE 

REGULATION OF THE PASSIONS THE 
SOURCE OF HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

H i|)fCoraI (lEiHSBS* 

SPOKBN AT THE ANNIVERSARY VISITATION OF THE TUN- 
BRIDGE SCHOOL, 1766. 

Danqae ne 1' Uso per cai far oonoesse 
LMmpieghi il loggio Dace, e le govemi : 
Et a 800 Senno or tepide, or ardenti, 
Le foocia : et or ]e affretti, et or le allenti. 

^ Tasso. 

Yes, yes, dear Stoic! bide it as you can. 
The sphere of pleasure is the sphere of man : 
This warms our wishes, animates our toil. 
And forms alike a Newton, or a Hoyle ; 

' Two bankera. 
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Gires all the soul to all the soul regards, 
Whether she deal in planets, or in cards. 

In every human breast there lives enshrined 
Some atom pregnant with the' etherial mind ; 
Some plastic power, some intellectual ray, 
Some genial sunbeam from the source of day ; 
Something that, warm and restless to aspire, 
Works the young heart, and sets the soul on fire, 
And bids us all our inborn powers employ 
To catch the phantom of ideal joy. 
Were it not so, the soul, all dead and lost. 
Like the tall cliff beneath the' impassive frost, 
Form'd for no end, and impotent to please, 
Would lie inactive on the couch of ease : 
And, heedless of proud fame's immortal lay, 
Sleep all her dull divinity away. 

And yet, let but a zephyr's breath begin 
To stir the latent excellence within-^ 
Waked in that moment's elemental strife. 
Impassioned genius feels the breath of life ; 
The' expanding heart delights to leap and glow. 
The pulse to kindle, and the tear to flow : 
Strong and more strong the light celestial shines. 
Each thought ennobles, and each sense refines. 
Till all the soul, full opening to the flame. 
Exalts to virtue what she felt for fame. 
Hence, just as nature points the kindred fire. 
One plies the pencil, one awakes the lyre; 
This, with an Halley's luxury of soul. 
Calls the wild needle back upon the pole, 
Maps half the winds, and gives the sail to fly 
In every ocean of the arctic sky ; 
While he whose vast capacious mind explores 
All nature's scenes, and nature's God adores, 

o2 
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Skill'd in each drug the yaryiog world proyid?9. 
All earth embqsoras, and all ocean hides; 
Expels, like Heberden, the young disease. 
And softens anguish to the. smile of ease. 

The passions then all human virtue give. 
Fill up the soul, and lend her strength to live. 
To tbem we owe fair truth's unspotted page. 
The generous patriot, and the moral sage ; 
The hand that forms the geometric line, 
The eye that pierces through the' emboweVd mine. 
The tongue that thunders eloquence along. 
And the fine ear that melts it into song. 

And yet these passions which, on nature's plan> 
Call out the hero while they form the man, 
Warp'd from the sacred line that nature gave. 
As meanly ruin as they nobly save. 
The' etherial soul that Heaven itself inspires 
With all its virtues, and with all its fires. 
Led by these^ sirens to some wild extreme. 
Sets in a vapour when it ought to beam ; 
Like a Dutch sun that in the' autumnal sky 
Looks through a fog, and rises but to die. 
But be whose active, unencumber'd mind 
Leaves this low earth and all its mists behind. 
Fond in a pure unclouded sky to glow. 
Like .the bright orb that rises on the Po, 
O'er half the globe with steady splendour shines. 
And ripens virtues as it ripens mines. 

M^hoever thinks must see that man was made 
To facQ the storm, not languish in the shade; 
Action ^s bis sphere, and, for that sphere design'd. 
Eternal pleasures open on his mind. 
For this, fair hope leads on the' impassion'd soul 
Through life's wild labyrinths to her distant goal; 
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Paints in e^ch dream, to fian the genial flame. 
The pomp of riches, and the pride of fame. 
Or fondly gives reflection's cooler eye 
A glance, an image, of a future sky. 

Yet, though kind Heaven points out the' un- 
erring road 
That leads through nature up to hliss and God; 
Spite of that God, and all his voice divine 
Speaks in the heart, or teaches from the shrine, 
Man, feehly vain, and impotently wise, 
Disdains the manna sent him from the skies ; 
Tasteless of all that virtue gives to please. 
For thought too active, and too mad for ease. 
From wish to wish in life's mad vortex toss'd, 
For ever struggling, and for ever lost ; 
He scorns religion, though her seraphs call. 
And lives in rapture, or not lives at all. 

And now, let loose to all our hopes and fears, 
As pride inspirits, or ambition tears'. 
From every tie, from every duty freed. 
Without a balance, and without a creed. 
Dead every sense, each particle divine, 
And all the man embruted in the swine ; 
These drench in luxury's ambrosial bowl 
Reason's last spark, and drain off all the soul : 
Those for vain wealth fly on from pole to pole. 
Where winds can waft them, and where seas can 

roll: 
While others, wearied with the farce of power. 
Or mad with riot in the midnight hour. 
With Spain's proud monarch to a cell retire. 
Or, Nerolike, set half the globe on fire. 

Stretch'd on high towering Dover's sandy bed. 
Without a coflin, and without a head. 
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A dirty sailcloth o'er his body thrown. 
By marks of misery almost unknown. 
Without, a friend to pity or to save. 
Without a dirge to consecrate the grave, 

Great Suffolk lies he who for years had shone, 

England's sixth Henry ! nearest to thy throne. 
What boots it now, that listening senates hung 
All ear, all rapture, on his angel tongue? 
Ah ! what avails the' enormous blaze between 
His dawn of glory and his closing scene ! 
When haughty France his heaven-bom powers 

adored 
And Anjou's princes sheathed Britannia's sword ! 
Ask ye, what bold conspiracy oppressed 
A chief so honour d, and a chief so bless*d ? 
Why, lust of power, that wrecked his rising fame 
On courts' vain shallows and the gulf of shame ; 
A Gloster's murder, and a nation's wrongs, 
Caird loud for vengeance with -ten thousand 

tongues ; 
And hasten'd death, on Albion's chalky strand. 
To end the exile by a pirate's hand. 

Pleasure, my friend ! on this side (oily lies ; 
It may be vigorous, but it must be wise : 
And when our organs once that end attain. 
Each step beyond it is a step to pain. 
For ask the man whose appetites pursue 
Each loose Roxana of the public stew ; 
Who cannot eat till luxury refine 
His morbid taste, and teach him how to dine ; 
Who cannot drink till Spain's rich vintage flow, 
Mix'd with the coolness of December's snow ; 
Ask him, if all those ecstasies, that move 
The pulse of rapture and the rage of love. 
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When wine, wit, woman all their powers employ, 
And every sense is lost in every joy. 
E'er fiird his heart, and heam*d upon his hreast 
Contends full sunshine, with the calm of rest? 

No ^virtue only gives fair peace to shine. 

And health, O sacred temperance ! is thine. 
Hence the poor peasant, whose laborious spade 
Rids the rough crag of half its heath and shade. 
Feels in the quiet of his genial nights 
A bliss more genuine than the club at White's; 
And has, in full exchange for fame and wealth, 
Herculean vigour, and eternal health. 

Of blooming genius, judgment, wit possessed. 
By poets envied, and by peers caress'd ; 
By royal mercy saved from legal doom. 
With royal favour crown'd for years to come, 
O, hadst thou. Savage ! known thy lot to prize. 
And sacred held fair friendship's generous ties ; 
Hadst thou, sincere to wisdom, virtue, truth, 
Curb'd the wild sallies of impetuous youth ; 
Had but thy life been equal to thy lays. 
In vain had envy strove to blast thy bays ; 
In vain thy mother's unrelenting pride 
Had strove to push thee helpless from her side; 
Fair competence had lent her genial dower. 
And smiUng peace adom'd thy evening hour ; 
True pleasure would have led thee to her shrine. 
And every friend to merit had been thioe. 
Bless'd with the choicest boon that Heaven can 

give. 
Thou then hadst learn'd with dignity to live; 
The scorn of wealth, the threats of want to brave. 
Nor sought from prison a refuge in the grave. 

The' immortal Rembrandt all his pictures made 
Soft as their union into light and shade : 
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Whene'er his colours wore too bright an air, 
A kindred shadow took off all the glare ; 
Whene'er that shadow, carelessly imbrown'dy 
' Stole on the tints, and breathed a gloom around. 
The' attentive artist threw a wanner dye. 
Or caird a glory from a pictured sky ; 
Till both the' opposing powers mix'd in one. 
Cool as the night, and brilliant as the sun. 

Passions, like colours, have their strength and 
Those too insipid, and too gaudy these : [ease. 
Some on the heart, like Spagnoletti's, throw 
Fictitious horrors and a weight of woe ; 
Some, like Albano's, catch from every ray 
Too strong a sunshine, and too rich a day; 
Others, with Carlo*s Magdalens, require 
A quicker spirit, and a touch of fire ; 
Or want, perhaps, though of* celestial race, 
Corregio's softness, and a Guido's grace. 

Wouldst thou then reach what Rembrandt's 
genius knew. 
And live the model that his pencil drew. 
Form all thy life with all his warmth divine. 
Great as his plan, and faultless as his line; 
Let all thy passions, like his colours, play, 
Strong without harshness, without glaring gay : 
Contrast them, curb them, spread them, or confine. 
Ennoble these, and those forbid to shine ; 
With cooler shades ambition's fire allay. 
And mildly melt the pomp of pride away; 
Her rainbow robe from vanity remove. 
And soften malice with the smile of love; 
Bid o'er revenge the charities prevail. 
Nor let a grace be seen without a veil : 
So shalt thou live as heaven itself design'd. 
Each pulse congenial with the' informing mind. 
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Each action statlon'd in its proper places 
Each virtue blooming with its native grace, 
Each passion vigorous to-its just degree, 
And the fair whole a perfect symmetry. 



THE LOTTERX. 

INSCRIBED TO MISS H — 



Cawthorn had once a mind to fix 
His carcass in a coach and six, 
And live, if his estate would bear it. 
On turtle, ortolans, and claret : 
For this he went, at Fortune's call, 
To wait upon her at Guildhall ; 
That is, like many other thick wits. 
He bought a score of lottery tickets. 
And saw them rise in dreadful ranks 
Converted to a score of blanks. 

Amazed and vex'd to find his scheme 
Delusive as a midnight dream. 
He cursed the goddess o'er and o'er, 
Call'd her a mercenary whore ; 
Swore that her dull capricious sense 
Was always duped by impudence. 
That men of wit were but her tools. 
And all her favours were for fools. 

He said, and with an angry gripe 
Snatch'd up his speculative pipe ; 
And, that he m^ght his grief allay. 
Read half a page in Seneca. 

When, lol a phantom, tall and thin, 
Rnock'd at the door, and enter'd in : 
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She wore a party-colour'd robe, 
And seem'd to tread upon a globe — 
Whisk'd round the room with haughty air^ 
And toss'd into an elbow chair. 
Then with a bold terrific look. 
Which made the doctor drop his book. 
Addressed him thus — ' Thou wicked varlet! 
Art not ashamed to call me harlot? 
Why, what*s thy consequence and parts. 
Thy skill in letters, or in arts. 
That I, poor Fortune! must be lectured, 
Kick'd, bullied, cursed, abused, and hector'd^ 
Because, forsooth — a fever roast thee, — 
ThouVt not so wealthy as Da Costa? 

' However, as thou hast some virtues. 
And know'st my favourite Tom Curteis, 
I '11 point thee out a way to be 
Almost as rich a man as he. 

' Send to the bank this day, and buy 
Ten tickets in the lottery ; 
And bid ybur honest friend, the broker. 

Endorse the name of M — H ; 

The sacred numbers then consign 
Devoutly to the fair one's shrine. 
That is, in humbler rhetoric, 
Present them by your footman Dick, 
And tell her, in a billet-doux, 
" My dear, these tickets are for you. 
An offering from a heart that's split 
Asunder by your sense and wit. 
Yet has the grace, to tell you true. 
To keep its own dear ends in view. 
And therefore hopes you '11 not forget 
To give me half of what you get." 
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' My life on't, Jemmy, thou It be great — 
Five thousand pounds ! — a good estate ; 
For be assured that, though the poets, 
The small philosophers, and no-wits. 
Pretend that I 'm to worth unkind. 
And impudently paint me blind, 
I yet can see thy charmer's merit. 
Her taste, her dignity, and spirit ; 
Have often listened to her song. 
And stole persuasion from her tongue ; 
And am resolved, though all the shrews. 
Stock-jobbers, brokers, pimps, and Jews 
Frown, curse, expostulate, and rally. 
With all the tongues of all the Alley, 
To give her, out of love and zeal. 
The richest number in the wheel.' 



LADY JANE GREY 

TO 

LORD GUILFORD DUDLEY, 

IBin lEpistU, 3fn t^t j&mntx of ^biu. 

ftPOKEN AT THE ANNIVERSARY VISITATION OF TUNBRIDOB 

SCHOOL, 1753. 

From these dark cells, in sable pomp array'd. 
Where Night's black horrors breathe a deeper 

shade. 
Where every hour some awful vision brings 
Of pale assassins, and the shrouds of kings. 
What comforts can a wretched wife afford 
The last sad moments of her dying lord 1 
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With what fond tear, whatloye-impassion'd sigh. 
Sooth the dear mourner ere he reach the sky 1 

Ye powers of song that every chord inspire 
When Rome's soft Ovid weeps along his lyre; 
Ye angel-sounds that Troy's great Hector mourn , 
When his lost consort bleeds upon his urn ! 
Teach me, ye warblers! teach this strain of woe 
Like you to kindle, and like you to flow. 

Alas ! in vtdn ye bid your warmths divine 
Wake all the string, and live through all the line. 
Spite of those warmths, the' immortal numbers roll 
Cool from my hand, and faithless to my soul ; 
Too faint a wish, too calm a sigh impart. 
Hide half my grief, and tell but half my heart ; 
Lose the fond anguish of this flowing tear. 
And the keen pang that tears and tortures there. 

Tis said that souls, to love's soft union wrought. 
Converse by silent sympathy o f thoug ht : 
O ! then with that mysterioi^sr€(1ipflii 
The fierce impatience of n^^^reast ( 
And when some tender rj^collec^ijig 
Pours the big passion from each We^inj 
When wrapt, and wild, thy ion'd' id^s 
And all my image takes up all thy soul ; 
Think that my breast the sami^d^arliipMtfts move. 
As keen an anguish, and as soft a love ; 
. Think that I hear thy prayers, explore thy fears. 
Sigh to thy sighs, and weep with all thy tears ; 
Form all thy wishes, all thy frenzies see, 
And feel for Guilford all he feels for me. 

Ah! where are now the joys my fancy drew 
For ever blooming, and for ever new! 
Where the dear scenes that meditation aid ; 
The rill's soft murmur, and the' embowering shade ; 
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Where all the heartfelt charities that move 
The warmths of rapture in the pulse of love ? 
Lost, lost for ever, like the' etherial fire 
Shot through the sky to glitter and expire. 

Hide it, ye powers ! the sad, the solemn day 
That gave a Dudley to the house of Grey : 
For, O ! when to the altar's foot we came. 
And each fond eye confessed the kindling flame ; 
Just as the priest had join'd my hand to thine 
An awfuL tremor shook the hallowed shrine, 
A sudden gloom the sacred walls array 'd, 
And round the tapers threw an azure shade ; 
The winds hlew hollow with the voice of pain, 
Aerial echoes sigh'd through all the fane : 
Twas God himself that, from the' empyreal sky, 
Look'd inauspicious on the nuptial tie, 
And pitying taught, as prophecies of woe. 
The shrines to tremhle, and the wind to hlow. 

O ! had thy hlopd drunk in some fell disease. 
From each chill pinion of the' autumnal breeze. 
Had yon keen sun, with all the rage of pain, 
Winged every pulse, and scorched up every vein, 
Extinguish'd Guilford ere he lived his span. 
It had been nature, and the fate of man. 
Heavens ! had my cares but eased thy parting 

breath. 
In life's last moment, and the gasp of death. 
Explored the dear imperfect sounds that hung 
Loose on each fibre of the faltering tongue, 
Cool'd the fond frenzies of thy parting sigh. 
Wiped the warm drop from each expiring eye ; 
I had but known what many a virtuous pair 
Are doom'd to suffer, and are doomed to bear : 
But, O!- in thought's wild images to see 
My glories fall, proud Infamy! like thee; 
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See, midst the murmur of a million sighg, 
The sabre glitter, and the scaffold rise ; 
To see my Guilford moving sadly slow 
Through ranks of warriors, and the pomps of woe; 
See him, while bending o'er his awful bier. 
Shed the keen anguish of too warm a tear, 
A tear that from the warmths of love proceeds. 
And melts the husband, while the hero bleeds — 

Bleed, did I say ? — Tear, tear, ye powers of art I 
Sense, nature, memory, from my tortured heart: 
And thou — beneath the pole's black umbrage laid. 
Oblivion ! daughter of the midnight shade ! 
With all thy glooms and all thy mists, remove 
Each sweet idea of connubial love : 
Hide the dear man whose virtues first impress*d 
Too fond an image on my virgin breast; 
From all the softness of my soul efface 
His every beauty, and his every grace ; 
And force that soul with patience to resign 
All the dear ties that bound her fast to thine, 

Alas ! vain effort of misguided zeal ! 
What power can force affliction not to feel ? 
Whi^t saint forbid this throbbing breast to glow. 
This sigh to murmur, and this tear to flow ? 
Still honest Nature lives her anguish o'er. 
Still the fond woman bleeds at every pore. 
Ah ! when my soul, all panting to aspire. 
Each sense enraptured, and each wish on fire. 
On all the wings of heaven-born Virtue flies 
To yon bright sunshine, yon unclouded skies ; 
Spite of the joys that Heaven and bliss impart^ 
A softer image heaves within my heart ; 
Impassions Nature in the springs of life. 
And calls the seraph back into the wife. 
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Yet say, my Guilford ! say, why wilt thou move 
These idle visions of despairing lovel 
TVhy wilt thou still, with every grace and art. 
Spread through my veins, and kindle in my heart? 
O, let my soul far other transports feel, [zeal. 
Wing'd with thy hopes, and warm'd with all thy 
And thou, in yon imperial heaven -enshrined, 
Sternal effluence of the' eternal Mind ! 

grace divine ! on this frail bosom ray 

One gleam of comfort from the source of day. — 
She comes, and all my opening breast inspires 
With holy ardours and seraphic tires : 
Rapt, and sublime, my kindling wishes roll, 
A brighter sunshine breaks upon my soul ; 
Strong, and more strong the light celestial shines, 
Each thought ennobles, and each sense refines : 
Each human pang, each human bliss retires. 
All earth-born wishes, and all low desires. 
The pomps of empire, grandeur, wealth decay. 
And all the world's vain phantoms fade away. 

Rise, ye sad scenes ! ye black ideas, rise. 
Rise, and dispute the empire of the skies : 
Ye horrors ! come, and o'er my senses throw 
Terrific visions and a pomp of woe ; 
Call up the scaffold in its dread parade. 
Bid the knell echo through the midnight shade; 
Full in my sight the robe funereal wave, 
Swell the loud dirge, and open all my grave: 
Yet shall my soul, all-conscious of her God, 
Resign'd, and sainted for the blessed abode, 
The last sad horrors of her exit eye. 
Without a tremor, and without a sigh. 

Ah, no — while Heaven shall leave one pulse of 

1 still am woman, and am still a wife ; [life 
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My hoyering soul, though raised to Heaven by 

prayer, 
Still bends to earth, and finds one sorrow there : 
There, there, alas ! the voice of Nature calls, 
A nation trembles, and a husband falls. 

O ! would to heaven I could like Zeno boast 
A breast of marble, and a soul of frost, 
Calm as old Chaos, ere his waves begun 
To know a zephyr, or to feel a sun. 
Romantic wish ! for, O ye powers divine ! 
Was ever misery, ever grief, like mine ? 
For ever round me glares a tragic scene. 
And now the woman bleeds, and now the queen : 
Now back to Edward^s recent grave convey'd. 
Talk with fond frenzy to his spotless shade ; 
Now wildly image all his sister's rage. 
The baleful fury of the rising age; 
Behold her sanguinary banners fly 
Loose to the breezes of a British sky; 
See £ngland*s genius quit the' imperial dome 
To Spain's proud tyrant, and the slaves ot Rome; 
See all the land the last sad horrors feel 
Of cruel creeds and visionary zeal. 
Mad Bigotry her every son inspires, [fires. 

Breathes all her plagues, and blows up all her 
Points the keen falchion, waves the' avenging rod. 
And murders Virtue in the name of God. 

May He, who first the light of heaven display'd, 
The dear Redeemer of a world in shade. 
He who to man the bliss of angels gave. 
Who bled to triumph, and who died to save. 
Beam all his gospel, sacred and divine. 
On every bosom, and on every shrine ; 
Relieve the' expiring eye and gasping breathy 
And rescue Nature from the arm of Death, 
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And now, resign'd, my bosom lighter grows, 
And hope soft-beaming brightens ali my woes. 
Hark! or delusion charms, a seraph sings. 
And choirs to waft us spread their silver wings ; 
The' immortals call, heaven opens at the sound. 
And glories blaze, and mercy streams around. 
Away — ere Nature wake her pangs anew. 
Friend, father, lover, husbsmd, saint, adieu! 
Yet when thy spirit, taught from Earth to fly. 
Spreads her full plume, and gains upon the sky. 
One moment pause till these dead orbs resign 
Their last faint beam, and speed my soul to thine : 
Then, while the priest, in hallow'a robes array'd. 
Pays the last honours to each parting shade ; 
While o'er our ashes weeps the' attending train, 
And ;tfae sad requiem flows along the fane; 
Our kindred souls shall wing the etherial way 
From earth and anguish to the source of day — 
To all the bliss of all the skies aspire. 
And add new raptures to the' angelic choir. 

And, O ! if aught we know, or left behind. 
Can wake one image of the sainted mind ; 
If yet a friend, a parent, child can move 
Departed spirits to a sense of love ; 
Still shall our souls a kind connexion feel 
With England's senate, and with England's weal ; 
And drive from all its shores, with watchful care. 
The flame of discord, and the rage of war. 

Pjgrhaps,when these sad scenes of blood are o'er. 
And Rome's proud tyrant awes the soul no more ; 
When Anguish throws off all the veils of art. 
Bares all her wounds, and opens all her heart; 
Our hapless loves shall grace the' historic page. 
And charm the nations of a future age : 
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Perhaps some bard, whose tears have leam'd to 
For injured Nature, and to feel for woe, [flow 
Shall tell the tender melancholy tale 
Tq the soft zephyrs of the western vale ; 
Fair Truth shall bless him, Virtue guard his cause. 
And eyery widow'd matron weep applause. 
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SPOKEN AT THE ANNIVERSARY VISITATION OF TDNBRIDOE 

SCHOOL, 1756. 

Well — though our passions riot, fret, and rave. 
Wild and capricious as the wind and wave, . 
One common folly, say whate'er we can. 
Has fix'd at last the mercury of man ; 
And rules, as sacred as his father's creed. 
O'er every native of the Thames and Tweed. 

Ask ye what power it is that dares to claim 
So vast an empire and so wide a fame ? 
What god unshrined in all the ages past? 
1 11 tell you, friend ! in one short word — 'tis Taste ; 
Taste that, without or head, or ear, or heart, . 
One gift of Nature, or one grace of art, 
Ennobles riches, sanctifies expense. 
And takes the place of spirit, worth, and sense. 
In elder time, ere yet our fathers knew 
Rome's idle arts, or panted for Virtil, 
Or sat whole nights Italian songs to hear> 
Without a genius, and without an ear ; 
Exalted Sense, to warmer climes unknown. 
And manly Wit, were Nature's and our own. 
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But when our virtues, warp'd by wealth and peace. 
Began to clumber in the lap of Ease — 
When Charles return*d to his paternal reign, 
With more than fifty tailors in his train, 
We felt for Taste- for then obliging France 
Taught the rough Briton how to dress and dance ; 
Politely told him all were brutes and fools, 
But the gay coxcombs of her happier schools ; 
That all perfection in her language lay. 
And the best author was her own Rabelais. 
Hence, by some strange malignity of fate. 
We take our fashions from the land we hate : 
Still slaves to her, however her taste inclines. 
We wear her ribands, and we drink her wines ; 
Eat as she eats, no matter which or what, 
A roasted lobster, or a roasted cat ; 
And till our houses with a hungry train 
Of more than half the scoundrels of the Seine. 

Time was, a wealthy Englishman would join 
A rich plum pudding to a fat sirloin ; 
Or bake a pasty, whose enormous wall 
Took up almost the area of his hall : 
But now, as art improves, and life refines. 
The demon Taste attends him when he dines ; 
Serves on his board an elegant regale. 
Where three stew*d mushrooms flank a larded 

quail ; 
Where infant turkeys, half a month resigned 
To the soft breathings of a southern wind, 
And smother'd in a rich ragout of snails, 
Outstink a lenten supper at Versailles. 
Is there a saint that would not laugh to see 
The good man piddling with his fricassee ; 
Forced by the luxury of taste to drain 
A flask of poison, which he calls champagne! 
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IfVhile he, poor idiot! though he dare not speak. 
Pines all the while for porter and ox-cheek. 

Sure *tis enough to starve for pomp and show. 
To drink, and curse the clarets of Bordeaux : 
Yet such our humour, such our skill to hit 
Excess of folly through excess of wit. 
We plant the garden, and we build the seat. 
Just as absurdly as we drink and eat ; 
For is there aught that Nature's hand has sown 
To bloom and ripen in her hottest zone ! 
Is there a shrub which, ere its verdures blow. 
Asks all the suns that beam upon the Po 1 
Is there a floweret whose vermilion hue 
Can only catch its beauty in Peru ? 
Is there a portal, colonnade, or dome, 
The pride of Naples, or the boast of Rome? 
We raise it here, in storms of wind and hail. 
On the bleak bosom of a sunless vale ; 
Careless alike of climate, soil, and place. 
The cast of Nature, and the smiles of Grace. 

Hence all our stucco'd walls, Mosaic floors, 
Palladian windows, and Venetian doors; 
Our Gothic fronts, whose Attic wings unfold 
Fluted pilasters tipped with leaves of gold; 
Our massy ceilings, graced with gay festoons. 
The weeping marbles of our damp saloon s,- 
Lawns fnnged with citrons, amaranthine bowers. 
Expiring myrtles, and unopening flowers. 
Hence the good Scotsman bids the' an ana blow 
In rocks of crystal, or in alps of snow ; 
On Orcus' steep extends his wide arcade. 
And kills his scanty sunshine in a shade. 

One might expect a sanctity of style 
August and manly in a holy pile, 
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And think an architect extremely odd 
To build a playhouse for the church of God ; 
Ifet half our churches, such the mode that reigns, 
Are Koman theatres, or Grecian fanes ; 
Where broad arch'd windows to the eye convey 
The keen diffusion of too strong a day ; 
Where, in the luxury of wanton pride, 
Corinthian columns languish side by side. 
Closed by an altar exquisitely fine. 
Loose and lascivious as a Cyprian shrine. 

Of late, 'tis true, quite sick of Rome and Greece, 
We fetch our models from the wise Chinese; 
European artists are too cool and chaste, 
For Mand'rin only is the man of taste ; 
Whose bolder genius, fondly wild to see 
His grove a forest, and his pond a sea. 

Breaks out and, whimsically great, designs 

Without the shackles or of rules or lines. 
Fdrm'd on his plans, our farms and seats begin 
To match the boasted villas of Pekin. 
On every hill a spire-crown'd temple swells. 
Hung round with serpents, and a fringe of bells : 
Junks and balons along our waters sail. 
With each a gilded cock-boat at his tail ; 
Our choice exotics to the breeze exhale 
Within the' enclosure of a zigzag rail ; 
In Tartar huts our cows and horses lie. 
Our hogs are fatted in an Indian sty; 
On every shelf a Joss divinely stares. 
Nymphs laid on chintzes sprawl upon our chairs ; 
While o'er our cabinets Confucius nods. 
Midst porcelain elephants, and China gods. 

Peace to all such — but you whose chaster fires 
True greatness kindles, and true sense inspires, . 
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Or ere you lay a stoue, or plant a shade^^ 
Bend the proud arch, or roll the broad cascade. 
Ere all your wealth in mean profusion waste. 
Examine Nature with the eye of Taste; 
Mark where she spreads the lawn, or pours the rill. 
Falls in the vale^ or breaks upon the hill ; 
Plan as she plans, and where her genius calls. 
There sink your grottos, and there raise your walls; 
Without this taste, beneath whose magic wand 
Truth and correctness guide the artistes hand^ 
Woods, lakes, and palaces are idle things. 
The shame of nations, and the blush of kings. 
Expense and Vanbrugh, vanity and show. 
May build a Blenheim, but not make a Stowe. 

But what is Taste, you ask, this heaven-born fire 
We all pretend to, and we all admire? 
Is it a casual grace? or lucky hit? 
Or the cool effort of reiecting wit? 
Has it no law but mere misguided will ? 
No just criterion iix*d to good and ill? 

It has True Taste, when deKcately fiiiey^ 

Is the pure sunshine of a soul divine. 
The full perfection of each mental power— ^ 
Tis sense, 'tis Nature, and *tis something more^ 
Twin-bom with Genius of one common bed. 
One parent bore them, and one master bred. 
It gives the lyre with happier sounds to flow. 
With purer brushes bids fair Beauty glow ; 
From Raphael's pencil calls a nobler line. 
And warms, Corregio ! every touch of thine. 

And yet, though sprung from one paternal flame. 
Genius and Taste are different as their name : 
Genius, all sunbeam, where he throws a smile 
Impregnates Nature faster than the Nile ; 
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Wild and iiopetuous, hig;h as Heaven aspires, 
All science animates, all virtue fires ; 
Creates ideal worlds, and there convenes 
Aerial forms, and visionary scenes. 
But Taste corrects, by one etherial touch, 
What seems too little, and what seems too much; 
M^rks the fine point where each consenting part 
Slides into beauty with the ease of art; 
This bids to rise, 8[nd that with grace to fall. 
And bounds, unites, refines, and heightens all* 
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becaus:b we use it improperly. 

SL jl¥toral lEssae* 

SPOKEN AT THE TUNBRIDGE SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY, I760r 

I OWN it, Belmour ! say whate'er we can. 
The lot of sorrow seems the lot of man ; 
Affliction feeds with all her keenest rage 
On youth*s fair blossoms and the fruits of age ; 
And wraps alike beneath her harpy wings 
The cells of peasants and the courts of kings. 

Yet sure unjustly we ascribe to fate 
Those ills, those mischiefs, we ourselves create; 
Vainly lament that all the joys we know 
Are more than numbered by the pangs of woe ; 
And yet those joys in mean profusion waste. 
Without reflection, and without a taste; 
Careless of all that virtue gives to please. 
For thought too active, and too mad for ease. 
We give each appetite too loose a rein, 
Push every pleasure to the verge of pain ; 
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Impetuous follow where the passions call. 
And live in rapture, or not live at all. 

Hence half the plagues that fill with pain and 
Each softer moment of domestic life ; [strife 
The palsied hand, the visionary brain, 
The' infected fluid, and the torpid vein ; 
The ruin'd appetite that loathing slights 
The richest olio of the cook at White's ; 
The aching impotence of loose desire, 
A nerveless body, with a soul on fire; 
The' eternal blush that lights the cheek of shame 
For wasted riches and unheeded fame ; 
Unhallow'd reveries, low-thoughted cares. 
The wish that riots, and the pang that tears ; 
Each awfiil tear that weeps the night away. 
Each heartfelt sigh of each reflecting day ; 
All that around the louring eye of spleen 
Throws the pale phantom aad terrific scene ; 
Or, direr still, calls from the' abyss below 
Despair's dread genius to the couch of woe. 
Where, lost to health, and hope's all-cheering ray. 
As the dead eyeball to the orb of day. 
Pale riot bleeds for all his mad expense 
In each rack'd organ, or acuter sense ; 
Where sad remorse beholds in every shade 
The murder'd friend or violated maid; 
And, stung to madness in his inmost soul. 
Grasps the keen dagger or empoisoned bowl. 

Impious it were, to think the' Eternal Mind 
Is but the scourge and tyrant of mankind ! 
Sure he who gives us sunshine, dew,, and shower. 
The vine ambrosial, and the blooming flower. 
Whose own bright image lives on man impress'd. 
Meant that that being should be wise and bless*d, 
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And taught each instinct in his heart enshrined 
To feel for bliss, to search it, and to find. 

Bat Where's this bliss, you ask, this heaven-born 
We all pretend to, and we all admire? [fire 

Breathes it in Ceylon's aromatic isle? 
Flows it along the waters of the Nile ? 
liyes it in India's animated mould, 
In rocks of crystal, or in veins of gold ? 
Not there alone, but boundless, unconfined, 
Spiseads through all life, and flows to all mankind; 
Waits on the winds that blow, the waves thatroU^ 
And warms alike the' equator and the pole. 
For as kind Nature through the globe inspires 
Her parent warmths and elemental fires. 
Forms the bright gem in earth's unfathom'd caves. 
Bids the rich coral blush beneath the waves. 
And with the same prolific virtue glows 
In the rough bramble, as the damask rose ; 
So, in the union of her moral plan, 
The ray of bliss shines on from man to man. 
Whether in purples or in skins array'd. 
He wields the sceptre, or he plies the spade, 
Slaves on the Ganges, triumphs on the Rhone, 
Hides in a cell, or beams upon a throne. 

In vain the man, whose soul ambition fires. 
Whom birth ennobles, and whom wealth inspires. 
Insists that happiness for courts was made. 
And laughs at every genius of the shade. 
As much mistakes the sage, who fain would prove 
Fair pleasure lives but in his grot and grove. 
Each scene of life, or open or confined. 
Alike congenial to its lundred mind ; 
Alike ordain'd by Heaven to charm or please 
The man of spirit and the man of ease, 
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Just as our taste is better or is worse. 
Becomes a blessing, or becomes a curse. 
Wben lust and enyy share the soul by turns. 
When fear unnerves her, or mad vengeance bums ; 
When luxury brutes her in the wanton bower, 
And guilds black phantoms haunt her midnight 

hour; 
Not all the wealth each warmer sun provides. 
All earth embosoms, and all ocean hides ; 
Not all the pomps that round proud greatness 

shine, 
When suppliant nations bow before her shrine. 
Can ease the heart, or ray upon the breast 
Content's full sunshine and the calm of rest. 
No — all the bliss that nature feels or knows, 
. Of heartfelt rapture, or of cool repose, 
Howeer improved by wisdom and by art, 
Lives in ourselves, and beams but from the heart : 
Quite independent of those alien things. 
Applauding senates, and the smiles of kings. 
Of empty purses, or of wealthy bags, 
A robe of ermines, or a coat in rags. 

Conclude we then thatHeaven'»supreme decree 
Gives ease and joy to monarchs and to me : 
Yet, such the fate of all that man obtains. 
Our pleasures must be purchased by our pains. 
And cost us every hour some small expense, 
A little labour, and a little sense. 
That heaven-born bliss, that soul-illumined joy. 
Which madmen squander ,and which fools destroy. 
To half the nations of the globe unknown. 
Reflecting wisdom makes it all her own ; 
Coolly explores, in every scene and sphere. 
What nature wants, what life inherits there; 
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Wbat lenient arts can teach the soul to know 

A parer rapture, and a softer woe : 

What melt her idle vanities away. 

And make to-morrow happier than to-day. 

Without this cheap, this economic art, 

This cool philosophy of head and heart, 

A peer's proud bosom, racked by pangs and cares, 

Feels not the splendour of the stiur he wears : 

With it the wretch whom want has forced to dwell 

In the last comer of her cheerless cell, 

In spite of hunger, labour, cold, disease, 

lies, laughs, and slumbers on the couch of ease. 

A coxcomb once in Handel's parlour found 
A Grecian lyre,, and tried to make it sound; 
O'er the fine stops his awkward fist he flings. 
And rudely presses on the' elastic strings : 
Awaken'd Discord shrieks, and scolds, and raves. 
Wild as the dissonance of winds and waves, 
Loud as a Wapping mob at midnight bawls, 
Harsh as ten chariots rolling round Saint Paul's, 
And hoarser far than all the' epstatic race 
Whose drunken orgies stunn'd the wilds of Thrace. 

' Friend ! (quoth the sage) that fine machine 
Exacter numbers, and diviner strains ; [contains 
Strains such as once could build the Theban wall. 
And stop the mountain torrent in its fall : 
But yet to wake them, rouse them^ and inspire. 
Asks a fine finger, and a touch of fire, 
A feeling soul, whose all-expressive powers 
Can copy nature as she sinks or soars ; 
And, just alike to passion, time, and place. 
Refine correctness into ease and grace/ 
He said — and, flying o'er each quivering wire. 
Spread his light hand, and swept it on the lyre. 

Q 2 
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Quick to his touch the lyre began to glow, 
The sound to kindle, and the air to flow. 
Deep as the murmurs of the falling floods. 
Sweet as the warbles of the vocal woods : 
The listening passions hear, and sink, and rise. 
As the rich harmony or swells or dies ; 
The pulse of avarice forgets to move, 
A purer rapture fills the breast of love ; 
Devotion lifts to heaven a holier eye. 
And bleeding pity heaves a softer sigh. 

Life has its ease, amusement, joy, and fire, 
Hid in itself, as music in the lyre ; 
And, like the lyre, will all its powers impart. 
When touchtd and managed by the hand of art. 
But half mankind, like HandeVs fool, destroy. 
Through rage and ignorance, the strain of joy ; 
Irregularly will their passions roll 
Through nature*s finest instrument, the soul: 
While men of sense, with Handel's happier skill, 
Correct the taste, and harmonize the will; 
Teach their affections like his notes to flow. 
Not raised too high, nor ever sunk too low; 
Till every virtue, measured and refined. 
As fits the concert of the master-mind. 
Melts in its kindred sounds, and pours along 
The' according music of the moral song. 
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191 ^ocm. 



Aw AKE, Voltaire ! with warmth, with rapture raise 
The' applauding paean, and the song of praise : 
Again thy Frederic mounts the victor's car. 
Again he thunders in the front of war ; 
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Back to the desert flies ihe routed Gaul, 
And proud Vienna shakes from wall to waU. 

He hears me not — thy genius, France ! prevails. 
The poet feels but for his own Versailles ; 
With secret curses eyes the hero's sword. 
And hates that virtue which he once adored. 

And shall a king whose triumphs far exceed 
The boasted glories of the Greek and Swede ; 
Who more than Caesar, with a brighter ray 
Ascends, and shines imperial Rome away — 
Shall he through ages spread his mighty name 
Without a verse to wait upon his fame ? 
Has Britain lost her spirit, tsoul, and fins? 
Has she no patriot who dare tomh the lyre? 
Yes — : — while I live, thy virtues, prince ! shall be 
For ever sacred to the Muse and me. 
What though I herd but with the vulgar throng. 
The last, the lowest of the sons of song, 
Thy bold exploits shall give my soul to glow, 
My pulse to kindle, and my vein to flow; 
Exalt my spirit, animate my line. 
And lend my numbers all the strength of thine. 

Now had pale Fury drove her iron car 
From fields of slaughter, and from wastes of war; 
Returning Peace led on the vernal year, 
Sheath'dthe keen sword,and broke the lifted spear. 
Wide o'er the world her olive branch displayed. 
And caird the nations to its hallo w'd shade. 
And now the arts, inflfimed with generous strife. 
Rose in the softness of domestic life ; 
Exulting Labour tamed the stubborn plain. 
The sail of Commerce took up all the main. 
With bolder wings the* immortal Muses flew. 
And Science trimm'd her faded wreath anew. 
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Ambition aig^'d — for now she heard no more 

The war*s loud thunder Inreak from shore to shore : 

No more beheld proud monarchs, meanly vain. 

Ranked in her files, or number'd in her train ; 

Lost to the glare of lite, she lay unbless'd 

In the lone cell of solitary Rest, 

Where Spleen's pale visions round her slumbers 

throw 
Eternal sadness, and a pomp of woe. 
Id vain kind Nature pours upon her eye 
A softer sunshine, and a richer sky, [hill, 

Spreads the wild forest, heaves the cloud-topp'd 
Waves in the wood, and flows along the riU : 
Woods, wilds, and waters, to her sense decay. 
The warblers languish on the vocal spray ; 
Unclouded suns in heaven'^ clear azure fade. 
And Night's black horrors wear a deeper shade. 

At length aroused she feels her wonted flame. 
Revives, and opens to the voice of Fame ; 
She sees new triumphs rising to her view. 
And, winged by rapture, to Vienna flew, 
Twas night, luU'd softly by the western breeze. 
Fair Austria slumber'd on the couch of Ease : 
When as of old the first infernal power 
Stole on the sweets of Eden's nuptial bower. 
And, skiird alike to flatter and deceive, 
Crept in a reptile to the ear of Eve ; 
So now Ambition, with a nobler mien, [queen. 
Approach'd, and whispered thus the sleeping 

* Canst thou, O princess! thou, whose glory 
springs 
From heaven-bom heroes, and a race of kings. 
Resigned and cool, to yonder Prussian yield 
Silesia's sceptre and her fruitful field? 
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Rise to thy wrongs, assert tby injured reign. 
And bid the sword of vengeance rage again ; 
Tear from his hand the empire he has won. 
This moment crush him, or thou art undone. 
Secret and strong, beneath his native fires. 
The haughty genius of his soul aspires; 
His realms enlarge, his sails begin to fly 
0*er every ocean of the polar sky. 
Rich harvests rise upon his barren waste, 
Hb crowded cities are the seats of taste ; 
Another year s autumnal suns shall see 
His broad dominions stretch from sea to sea: 
Perhaps shall see him on the* imperial throne, 
Europe enslaved, and half the world his own.' 
Thus spoke the fiend, and, with delusive art. 
Breathed her black spirit through Teresa's heart: 
Rapt into future scenes she minds no more 
The faith she plighted, and the oath she swore ; 
Strong, and more strong, the vision lives impressed. 
Conquest's dread genius t^kes.up.all her breast; 
Paints on her soul, in luxury of thought, 
The^ ideal glories of a war unfought. 
The laurel- wreath, the military show, 
The car of triumph, and the captive foe. 
And now the queen, unfeeling, false, and vain. 
Plans the wide ruin of a bold campaign ; 
Through all the north with all her spirit raves. 
And wakes the nations in their huts and caves; 
With wild barbarians crowds her wanton war, 
.The savage Croat, and the fierce hussar; 
Fires the proud Saxon*s sanguinary vein. 
And rouses all the demon of the Sein^.; 
Leagues kings with kings, fills £urope with alarms. 
Shakes Heaven and £arth, and spts the world in 
armSf 
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O cursed Ambition! to each vice allied, 
Be^t by mischief in the womb of Pride, 
What ills, dread fury! from thy genius flow! 
What awful scenes of unimagined woe! 
Before thy footsteps, wrapp'd Jn flames of fire. 
Sinks the tall column and majestic spire. 
Close at thy side her sword fell Slaughter way es. 
Midst bleeding piles, and ever opening graves ; 
The Plague behind thee, with her tainted breath. 
Sweeps through the nations on the vnngof Death; 
Neglected Genius in his cell expires. 
To other worlds fair Liberty retires; 
The patriot Muse forgets her voice divine, 
Religion leaves her violated shrine; 
And every meek-eyed Virtue pines and mourns. 
Midst falling temples and sepulchral urns. 

The Prussian saw at one keen glance from far 
The gathering tempest and impending war : 
He saw, and instant jbids his armies form. 
Heads the bold march, and bears upon the storm. 
In vain the forest big with death extends. 
The rampart thunders, and the flood descends ; 
In vain the foe each open field declines, 
Hides in the trench, or lurks within his lines. 
He storms the rampart, fords the rapid flood. 
Leaps the broad trench, and clears the' enam-^ 

bush'd wood; 
Now presses on, now reins his dread career. 
Pours on the van, or steals upon the rear; 
Marks every crisis, shines in every scene. 
And is at once a Marlbro' and Eugene. 
At length, in all the pomp of war, advance 
The' imperial eagles with the arms of France ; 
A mighty host, whose awful files contain 
The veteran warriors of the Mame and Maine. 
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And will h( yet, when nations round him close, 
And his thin ranks scarce number half his foes ; 
Will he, ye Heavens ! the' unequal conflici; try, 
And braye his fate when Glory bids him flyl 
Ah! aught avails it that immortal Fame 
Fill'd her fond clarion with her Frederic's name ? 
Avails it aught that Justice learn'd to awe 
Misguided Nature from his code of law? 
That, warm'd and foster'd by his genial eye, 
Transplanted Science own'd the polar skyi 
That Greece and Taste upon the Baltic smiled, 
And new Lyceums open'd in the wild? 

Alas ! one moment the bright scene is o'er — 

He falls-: — ^he dies and Prussia is no more*. 

Yet shall not France, in this her blissful hour. 
Her dream of empire, and her pride, of power, 
An easy, cheap, unbleeding conquest know. 
Or rear her trophies o'er a flying foe : 
For now the monarch, ere he gives the sign. 
Serenely dreadful moves along the line : 
The legions, far a» each keen glance can fly, 
Mark his firm step, and hang upon his eye ; 
That eye whose lightning terror round him flings ; 
That step which seems to tread on thrones and 

kings. 
At every look through all the* embattled van 
The pulse of glory beats from tnan to man : 
The soldier kindUug at his prince aspires. 
Swells with his hopes, and bums with all his fires ; 
Yet, midst his ardours, owns a softer flame. 
And feels for Frederic while he feels for fame. 

And now the Sun, whose orb shall set in blood. 
Faints on the umbrage of the western wood; 
The distant hills in each horizon fade. 
And Night comes on in all her gloom and shade : 
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And BOW the trumpet's animating sound 
Peals oi» the ear, and shakes the field around. 
When, as the whirlwind tears its rapid way, 
Roots up the rock, and sweeps the plain away; 
Fierce on his- foe the' intrepid Prussian springs. 
Drives through his van, and breaks into his wings ; 
Wraps his whole war in one tremendous fire. 
And sees the prowess of his host expire. 
The* imperial chiefs no more the shock sustain. 
Their fainting battle bleeds in every Vein ; 
France flies impetuous on the Wings of Fear, 
And hungry Slaughter feeds upon his rear. 

Yet,stay thee^prince I all-conqueror as thou art. 
Indulge the milder virtues of thy heart ; 
Restrain fierce Vengeance in her rage of ire, 
And let us love the monarch we admire. 
All that on Earth proud Conquest gives to shine. 
All the dread glories of the sword are thine : 
The victor-wreath applauding states decree. 
The sacred psan only swells for thee. 
Another toil remains ere yet thy name 
Bears the full splendour of unclouded fame. 
Enjoy that nobler fame — bid discord cease, 
And lay pale Europe in the lap of Peace : 
Then shall the Muse, who now thy triumph sings 
0*er routed nations and repenting kings, 
With rapture wait thee to thy silvan bower, 
And watch the glories of thy softer hour. 
When Rome's fine arts beneath thy shield shall 

win 
A fairer laurel in thy own Berlin ; 
There fix the school of Beauty, and adorn 
Worlds unexplored, and empires yet unborn. 
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NOBILITY. 

% j|¥toraI (Bsaaisi* 

SPOKEN AT THE VISITATION OF TUNBRIDGE SCHOOL, 1752. 

^is said that^ ere fair virtue learn 'd to sigh, 
The crest to libel, and the star to lie, 
The poet glow'd with all his saored fire^ 
And bade each virtue live along the lyre ; 
Led humble science to the blessed abode, 
And raised the hero till he shone a god. 

Our modem bards, by some unhappy fate, 
Condemn*d to flatter every fool of state. 
Rave oft, regardless of their heaven-born flame ^ 
Enthroned proud greatness in the shrine of fame ; 
Bestow'd on vice the wreaths that virtue wove, 
And paid to Nero what was due to Jove. 

Yet hear, ye great ! whom birth and titles crown 
With alien worth and glories not your own ; 
Hear me affirm, that all the vain can show. 
All Anstis boasts of, and all kings bestow. 
All envy wishes, all ambition hails. 
All that supports Saint James's and Versailles, 
Can never give distinction to a knave, 
Or make a lord whom vice has made a slave! 

In elder times, ere heralds yet enroU'd 
The bleeding ruby in a field of gold, 
Or infant language pain'd the tender ear 
With fesse, bend, argent, cheveron, and saltier; 
Twas he alone the bay's bright verdure wore, 
Whose strength subdued the lion or the boar; 
Whose art from rocks could call the mellowing 

grain. 
And give the vine to laugh along the plain ; 

R 
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Or, tracing nature to her moral plan, 
Explored the savage till he found the man. 
For him the rustic hind, and village maid, 
Stripp'd the gay spring of half its bloom and shade ; 
With annual dances graced the daisy-mead. 
And sung his triumphs on the oaten reed ; 
Or, fond to think him sprung from yonder sky, 
Rear'd the turf fane, and bad,e the victim die. 

In Turkey, sacred as the Koran's page, 
These simple manners live through every age : 
The humblest swain, if virtue warms the man. 
May rise the genius of the grave Divan ; 
And all but Othman's race, the only proud. 
Fall with their sires, and mingle with the crowd. 

For three campaigns Caprouli's hand displayed 
The Turkish crescent on thy walls, Belgrade I 
Imperial Egypt own*d him for her lord, 
And Austria trembled if he touch'd the sword : 
Yet all his glories set within his grave. 
One son a janizary, one a slave. 
Politer courts, ingenious to extend 
The father's glories, bid his pomps descend; 
With strange good-nature give his worthless son 
The very laurels that his virtue won ; 
And with the same appellatives adorn 
A living hero and a sot unborn. 

Hence, without blushing (say whatever we can). 
We more regard the* escutcheon than the man ; 
Yet, true to nature and her instincts, prize 
The hound or spaniel as his talent lies: 
Careless from what paternal blood he rose. 
We value Bowman only for his nose. 

Say, should you see a generous steed outfly 
The swiftest zephyr of the* autumnal sky. 
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Would you at once his ardent wishes kill, 
Give him the dogs, or chain him to a mill, 
Because his humbler fathers, grave and slow, 
Clean*d half the jak^s of Houndsditch or Soho? 

In spite of all that in his grandsire shone, 
A horse's worth is, like a king's, his own. 
If in the race, when lengthening shouts inspire 
His bold compeers, and set their hearts on fire. 
He seems regardless of the* exulting sound, 
And scarcely drags his legs along the ground ; 
What will 't avail, that, sprung from heavenly seed. 
His great forefathers swept the' Arabian mead ; 
Or, dress*d in half an empire's purple, bore 
The weight of Xerxes on the Caspian shore ? 

I grant, my lord ! your ancestors outshone 
All that e*er graced the Ganges or the Rhone ; 
Bom to protect, to rouse those godlike fires 
That genius kindles, or fair fame inspires ; 
O'er humble life to spread indulgent ease. 
To give the veins to flow without disease; 
From proud oppression injured worth to screen. 
And shake alike the senate and the scene. 

And see, to save them from the wrecks of age. 
Exulting Science fills her every page; 
Fame grasps her trump, the epic Muse attends. 
The lyre reechoes, and the song ascends ; 
The sculptor's chisel with the pencil vies. 
Rocks leap, and animated marbles rise : 
All arts, all powers the virtuous chiefs adorn, 
And spread their pomps to ages yet unborn. 

All this we own — but if, amidst the shine, 
The' enormous blaze that beams along the line, 
Some scoundrel peer, regardless of his sires, 
Pursues each folly, and each vice admires ; 
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Shall we enrol his prostituted name 

In honour's zenith and the lists of fame ? 

Exalted titles, like a beacon, rise 
To tell the wretched where protection lies ; 
He then who hears unmoved affliction's cry. 
His birth's a phantom, and his name's a lie. 

The* Egyptians thus, on Cairo's sacred plain , 
Saw half their marbles move into a fane ; 
The glorious work unnumber'd artists ply. 
Now turn the dome, now lift it to the sky: 
But when they entered the sublime abode. 
They found a serpent where they hoped a god. 

Anstis observes that, when a thousand years 
Roll through a race of princes or of peers. 
Obliging virtue sheds her every beam 
From son to son, and waits upon the stream. 
Yet say, ye great! who boast another's scars, 
And tlunk your lineage ends but in the stars. 
What is this boon of Heaven? dependant still 
On woman's weakness and on woman's will ; 
Dare ye a$rm that no exotic blood 
Has stain*d your glories ever since the flood? 
Might not some brawny slave, from Afric fled. 
Stamp his base image in the nuptial bed : 
Might not, in pagan days, your mothers prove 
The fire of Phoebus apd the strength of Jove? 
Or, more politely to their vows untrue. 
Love and elope, as modem ladies do ? 

But grant that all your gentle gran dames shone 
Clear and unsullied as the noonday sun ; 
Though nature form'd them of her chastest mould, 
Say, was their birth illustrious as their gold ? 
full many a lord, we know, has chose to range 
Among the wealthy beauties of the 'Change ; 
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Or sigh'd, still humbler, to the midnight gale 
For some fair peasant of the' Arcadian vale. 
Then blame us not, if backward to adore 
A name polluted by a slave or whore ; 
Since, spite of patents* and of king*s decrees 
And blooming coronets on parchment trees, 
Some alien stain may darken all the line. 
And Norfolk's blood descend as mean as mine. 

You boast, my lord ! a race with laurels crowned. 
By senates honoured, and in war renown'd; 
Show then the martial soul to danger bred. 
When Poitiers thundered, and when Cressy bled; 
Show us those deeds, those heaven-directed fires. 
That ages past saw beaming on your sires; 
That freeborn pride no tyrant durst enslave. 
That godlike zeal that only lived to save, [tribe. 

Dare you, though faction bawl through all her 
Though monarchs threaten, and though statesmen 
Feel for mankind, and gallantly approve [bribe. 
All virtue teaches, and all angels love ? 
Know you the tear that flows o*ei; worth distressed. 
The joy that rises when a people's bless'd? 
Then, if you please, immortalize your line. 
With all that's great, heroic, and divine ; 
Explore with curious eye the' historic page. 
The rolls of fame, the monuments of age; 
Adopt each chief immortal Homer sings. 
All Greece's heroes, and all Asia's kings : 
If eatth 's too scanty, search the bless'd abode. 
And make your first progenitor a god : 
We grant your claim, whate'er you wish to prove. 
The son of Priam, or the son of Jove. 

Statesmen and patriots thus to glory rise. 
The self-born sun that gilds them never dies : 

R 2 
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While he, ennobled by those gewgaw things. 
The pride of patents, and the breath of kings^ 
Glares the pale meteor of a little hour. 
Fed by court sunshine and poetic shower ; 
Then sinks at once, nnpitied and unbless'd, 
A nation's scandal, and a nation's jest. 

Nobility had something in her blood. 
When to be great was only to be good : 
Sublime she sat in virtue's sacred fane. 
With all the sister graces in her train. 
She still exists, 'tis true, in Grosvenor Square, 

And leads a life, a kind of— as it were 

And see ! self-shelter'd from the world's alarms. 

The dying goddess sleeps in Fortune's arms; 

Fond luxury attends her soft retreats, 

The modest Frazi warbles while she eats; 

Arabia's sweets distil at every pore. 

Her flatterers sooth her, and her slaves adore; 

Indulged by all our senates to forget 

Those worst of plagues, a promise and a debt. 

Not but there are (amidst the titled crew. 
Unknown to all but Collins and the stew) 
Men who improve their heaven-descended fires. 
Rise on their blood, and beam upon their sires ; 
Men who, like diamonds from Golconda's mine. 
Call from themselves the ray that makes them 
shine. 

Pleased, let me view a Cecil's soul array 'd 
With all that Plato gathered in the shade ; 
Reflect how nobly Radnor can descend 
To lose his title in the name of fri.end ; 
At Dorset look, and bid Hibernia own 
Her viceroy form'd to sit upon a throne ; 
Admire how innocence can lend to truth 
Each grace of virtue, and each charm of youth. 
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And then enraptured bend the suppliant kn/ee 
ToHeaven's high throne, O Rockingham ! for thee. 
Let then vain fools their proud eseutcheons view. 
Allied to half the Incas of Peru; 
With every vice those lineal glories stain 
That rose in Pharamond or Charlemagne: 
But ye, dear youths ! whom chance or genius calls 
To court pale wisdom in these hallow'd walls. 
Scorn ye to hang upon a blasted name 
Another's virtue and another's fame : 
In two short precepts all your business lies — 
Would you be great] — Be virtuous and be wise! 



THE 

TEMPLE OF HYMEN, 

% ^aU» 

SPOKEN AT THE ANNIVERSARY, 1760. 

In elder time, when men were chaste, 
And women had not got a taste. 
It was ordain'd, to ease their cares, 
The sexes should be link'd in pairs. 
And pass the various scenes of life, 
Known by the names of man and wife. 
To aid this scheme, so just and wise, 
The male had- vigour, strength, and size : 
Undaunted, active, bold, and brave, 
And fearless or of wind or wave. 
He scaled the cliff's enormous steep, 
He plunged into the pathless deep, 
And dared in open war engage 
The lion's sanguinary rage. 
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Woman, as form'd to charm and please, 
Had more of elegance and ease ; 
A finer shape, a softer mien, 
A heart more gentle and serene. 
Her smile was sunshine — in her face 
Sat Sweetness on the throne of Grace : 
The accents melted from her tongue 
In all the harmony of song ; 
And every glance that left her eye 
Was milder than a yemal sky. 

As Nature now had done her best, 
She left to accident the rest. 
* To accident!' — you cry — Why, yes; 
Yet think not that she acts by guess. 
EventsjnajiLbaffle man's endeavour, 

^remely clever, 
exact a care, 
in a hair, 
festal day 
Ft and gay, 
Tmes, sports, and dances, 
some tender glances, 
The' impassiou'd heart began to own 
A set of instincts yet unknown ; 
To throb with momentary fires. 
And melt away in young desires. 
In short, the men began to bow, 
To sooth, to ogle, whine, and vow ; 
To haunt the solitary shade. 
And whisper to the village maid. 
The village maid, who knew not yet 
The breeding of ar sly coquette ; 
And could not, with an artful sigh. 
Like modem ladies, smile and lie ; 
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Indulgent heard her lover's flame. 
Frankly confessed she felt the same, 
And, ere. the rosy-finger'd Morn 
Dried up the pearls upon the thorn. 
Went with him, midst her virgin train. 
In flowerets dress'd, to Hymen's fane. 

This mild divinity, so sung 
By half the poets, old and young. 
The patron of connubial truth. 
Was now in all the bloom of youth. 
Roses fresh gathered from the bush. 
Sweet ^mblems of the female blush. 
Wove, in a wreath supremely fair. 
Sat graceful on his auburn hair : 
One hand sustaiq'd a torch or fire. 
Significant of soft desire ; 
The other held in mystic shew 
A broider'd veil of saffron hue : 
Majestic flow'd his azure vest. 
And rubies bled upon his breast. 

The meek-eyed god an age or so 
Succeeded, and had much to do ; 
In crowds his eager votaries came. 
His altars never ceased to flame : 
Besides an offering, frank and free. 
First paid him as the marriage fee. 
Some pretty toys of shells and corals. 
With sprigs of ever blooming laurels. 
And bowls of consecrated wine 
Were yearly placed upon his shrine. 
The gifts of many a grateful pair 
Made happy by his guardian care. 

It chanced three demons, fiends, or witches. 
Ambition, Vanity, aqd Riches, 
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Walk'd out one eyening bright and fair. 
To breathe a little country air ; 
And, as old Nick would have it, found 
The soul-enchanting spot of ground, 
Where happy husbands, happy wives, 
Enjoy'd the most delicious lives ; 
And resolved to buy or hire 
A vacant cottage of the squire. 

They came, they settled; sooth'd, caress'd, 
Politely treated every guest, 
And, with a world of pains and labours. 
Lectured their simple-mihded neighbours. 
* My worthy friends ! (says Wealth) behold 
The splendour of almighty gold ! 
These guineas here, these brilliant things 
Which bear the images of kings, 
Within their little orbs contain 
Fair Pleasure's ever smiUng train, 
And can to every ewain dispense 
Wit, spirit, virtue, taste, and sense; 
Who but a fool would wed a Phillis, 
Whose only portion is her lilies? 
For ever doomed, in life's low shade. 
To ply the mercenary spade. 
Till some disease, whose nature such is 
To set us on a pair of crutches. 
Force you to plunder, beg, or steal 
From Charity an humble meal ; 
And send your age, for want of vittle^ 
To a poor almshouse or the spittle. 
Be wise, and, when you mean to wed. 
Scorn the fair forms of white and red ; 
And court the nymph whose genial charms, 
Ilich as the fruits upon her farms, 
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Win pour upon your daily toil 
Abundant floods of wine and oii.' 

He said — Ambition then began 
About the dignity of man ; 
He rallied all their groves and^springs. 
And finely talked of queens and kings : 
It was, he thought, a want of grace 
To mingle with the vulgar race ; 
For souls made up of heavenly fire 
Are form*d 1>y Nature to aspire. 
He told them that a well bom wife 
Ennobled every joy of life. 
Without a patent gave her dear 
The' importance of a British peer; 
Perhaps might to a prince ally him. 
And make him cousin to old Priam. 

While thus the fiends, with wily art. 
Adroitly stole upon the heart, 
And, with their complaisance and tales. 
Had ruin'd more than half the males, 
Gay Vanity, with smiles and kisses, 
Was busy mongst the maids and misses. 

* My dears ! (says she) ^those pretty faces 
Speak you the sisters of the Graces : 
Immortal Venus would be vain 
To have you in her court and train. 
But sure, methinks, it something odd is 
That beauties who can match a goddess 
Should give their more than mortal charms 
To a dull rustic's joyless arms, 
A mere unanimated clod. 
As much a lover as a god. 
O, let those eyes, which far outshine 
The brightest sapphires of the mine, 
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Hieir precious orbs no longer roll 

On fellows without wealth or soul : 

But fly, my charmers ! fly the wretches, ^ 

Dame Nature's first misshapen sketcfaesy 

Fly to the world where lords and squires 

Are warm'd vrith more etherial fires ; 

Where pleasure each gay moment wiiigs^ - 

Where the divine Mingotti sings : 

So shall each all commanding fair 

Have her two pages, and a chair, 

Fine Indian tissues, Mechlin laces. 

Rich essences in China vases. 

And rise on life's exalted scene 

With all the splendour of a queen.' 

She spoke, and in a trice possessed 
The empire of the female breast: 
And now the visionary maids 
Disdained their shepherds and their shades ; 
In every dream with rapture saw 
Three footmen and a gilt landau ; 
Assumed a fine majestic air. 
And learn'd to ogle, swim, and stare. 
No longer beamed the modest eye. 
No longer heaved the melting sigh. 
Neglected Love, whose blunted dart 
Scarce once a year could wound a heart. 
Hung up his quiver on a yew. 
And, sighing, from the world withdrew. 

However,, as the wheel of life 
Subsisted still in man and wife. 
The' aforesaid fiends, for reasons good, 
Coupled the sexes as they could. 
For instance — Women made for thrones 
Were match'd with idiots, sots, and drones ; 
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And wits were every day disgraced 

By honeys without sense or taste : 

Gay libertines of sixty-five. 

With scarce a single limb alive. 

Had young coquettes just in their teens/ 

As wanton as Circassians queens; 

And youths, whose years were scarce a score. 

Were pair'd with nymphs of sixty-four. 

Matters, in short, were so contrived. 

The men were most divinely wived ; 

The women too, to grace ^eir houses. 

Were bless'd with most accomplish'd spouses. 

In two short months, perhaps in one. 
Both sexes found themselves undone^ 
And came in crowds, with each a halter. 
To hang poor Hymen on his altar* 
The god, though ann*d but with his torcby 
Intrepid met them in the porch ; 
And, while they hector, brawl, and bully. 
Harangued them with the ease of Tuily. 

* Good folks ! (says he) it gives me pain 
To hear you murmur and complain. 
When every barber in the town 
Knows that the fault is all your own. 
Seduced by show, misled by wealth, 
Regardless of your peace and health. 
Panting for feather, whims, and fashions. 
You left plain Nature's genuine passions. 
And gave up all your real joys. 
As Indians sell their gold for toys. 
You, madam! who was pleased to fix 
Your wishes on a coach and six, 
Obtain*d your end, and now you find 
Your husband ought to ride behind; 

s 
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You might have had, without offence^ 

A man of spirit, soul, and sense. 

Would you have stoop'd to take the air 

In a plain chariot and pair. 

You too, my venerable sage! 

Had you reflected on your age. 

Would scarce have took, to be undone, 

A sprightly girl bf twenty-one. 

Your ladyship disdained to hear 

Of any husband but a peer ; 

Was pleased your angel form to barter 

For a blue ribbon and a garter: 

And now, magnificently great. 

You feel the wretchedness of state ; 

Neglected, injured, spurn'd, and poor. 

The victim of an'opera whore. 

Your neighbour there, the wealthy cit. 

Like you is miserably bit : 

Too proud to drag the nuptial chain 

With the grave nymphs of Foster Lane, 

He married, such his fatal aim was, 

A Lady Charlotte from St. James's; 

And now supports, by scores, and dozens,. 

His very honourable cousins. 

And entertains, with wine and cards. 

Half the gay colonels of the guards. 

Away, ye triflers ! bear, endure 

Afflictions which ye cannot cure ; 

At least with decency conceal 

The pangs your follies make you feel^ 

In hopes that some obliging fever 

Will ease you of your dears for ever.' 

The crowd dismiss'd — the god began 
To muse upon a better plan : 
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He saw that things grew worse and worse, 

That marriage was become a curse; 

And therefore thought it just and wise was 

To rectify this fatal bias, 

And in a tasteless world excite 

Due reverence for his holy rite. 

Full of his scheme he went one day 

To a lone cottage in a shaw, 

Where dwelt a nymph-of strong and shrewd sense. 

Known by the name of Gammer Prudence, 

Whom Hymen, with a bow and buss, 

Address'd most eloquently thus — 

' Goody! I've order'd Love to go 
This evening to the world below ; 
He travels in a coach and sparrows, 
With a new set of bows and arrows : 
But yet the rogue's so much a child. 
So very whimsical and wild. 
His head has such strange fancies in it, 
I cannot trust him half a minute. 
Were I to let the little wanton 
Rove as he lists through every canton. 
Without a check, without a rein. 
The world would be undone again — 
We soon should see the lawns and groves 
Quite fiird with zephyrs, sighs, and doves, 
With amorous ditties, fairy dances. 
Such as we read of in romances; 
Where princes haunt the lonely rocks, 
And dutchesses are feeding flocks. 
Go then, my venerable dame ! 
And qualify his idle flame ; 
Instruct those hearts, his arrows hit^ 
To pause and have a little wit : 
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Bid them reflect, amidst their heat, 
Tis necessary Love should eat ; 
That in his most ecstatic billing 
He possibly may want a shilling. 
Persuade them, ere they first engage, 
To study temper, rank, and age. 
To march beneath my holy banners. 
Congenial in their tastes and manners, 
Completing just as Hearen design'd, 
A union both of sex and mind.' 

He said — he press'd — Uie matron maid. 
Benevolent of heart, obey'd ; 
Forsook her solitary grove. 
And, waiting in the train of Love, 
Watch'd with the sober eye of Truth 
The workings of misguided youth: 
And when the heart began to sigh. 
To melt, to heave, to bleed, to die, 
She whispered many a wise remark 
With all the dignity of Clark-— 
She hoped the ladies, in their choice, 
Would listen to her awful voice: 
She begg*d the men, while yet their lives 
Were free from fevers, plagues, and wives. 
Ere yet the chariot was bespoke. 
To pause before they took the yoke. — 
In short, when Cupid's lucky darts 
Had pierced a pair of kindred hearts. 
And Goody Prudence liked the houses, 
Estates, and minds of both the spouses. 
And found, exact to form and law, 
llie settlement without a flaw. 
She frankly ^ave them leave to wed. 
And sanctified the nuptial bed. 
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The' event was such, the god became 
Successful in his trade and fame ; 
For both the parties, on their marriage, 
Improved in temper, sense, and carriage; 
Fair friendship ray*d on either breast 
The sunshine of content and rest. 
Studious each other's will to please; 
And bless'd with affluence and ease. 
Without vexation, words, or strife. 
They calmly walk'd the road of life; 
And, happy in their fondest joys. 
Left a fine group of girls and boys. 
Reflecting, lively, cool, and sage. 
To shine upon a future age. 



THE 

VANITY OF HUMAN ENJOYMENTS. 

TO THE 

RIGHT HON. GEORGE LYTTELTON, ESQ. 

AFTERWARDS LORD LYTTELTON, ONE OF THE LORDS OF HIS 
majesty's TREASURY, 1749. 

I GRANT it, Lyttelton ! that ease, or joy, 
Forms every wish that glows beneath the sky ; 
That when, mid Nature^s elemental strife. 
The' Almighty spoke the Chaos into life, 
He meant that man, of every good possessed, 
Should, like his seraphs, live but to be bless'd. 
Yet, spite of Heaven, and Heaven's supreme 
decree. 
We fondly wander. Truth! from bliss and thee; 

s2 
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Tasteless' of all that virtue ^yes to please. 
For thought too actiye, and too mad for ease ; 
Of feeling: exquisite, alive all o'er. 
With every passion wing*d at every pore ; 
To each soft breeze or vigorous blast resign'd. 
That sweeps the ocean of the human mind. 
We slip our anchors, spread the' impatient sail. 
Ply all our pars, and drive before the gale. 

Hence, as opinion wakes our hopes or fears. 
As pride inspirits, or as anger tears. 
These on the wings of moonstruck madness fly 
To catch the meteors of ambition's sky; 
Those, in pale Wisdom's humbler garb arrayed. 
Court the soft genius of the myr^e shade ; 
While others, as the plastic atoms pour 
More brilliant visions on each killing hour. 
From sceptred life and all its pomps retire. 
Or set, like Phaeton, the world on fire. 

Oft the same man, in one revolving sun. 
Is all he aims at, all he longs to shun ; 
Each gay delusion shares his breast by turns. 
With avarice chills him, or with grandeur bums : 
To day the gilded shrines of honour move. 
To-morrow yields his every pulse to love ; 
Now mad for wisdom, now for wit and sport. 
This hour at Oxford, and the next at court : 
Then, all for purity, he bids adieu 
To each loose goddess of the midnightstew. 
Enraptured hangs o'er Sherlock's laboured page. 
Drinks all his sense, and glows with all hts rage. 
Till some enormous crimes, unknown before. 
From Rome imported, or the Caspian shore. 
Nursed by thy hand, great Heidegger! attend. 
And sink him to a Mohock or a fiend. 
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In one short space thus wanton, sober, grave, 
A friend to virtue, yet to vice a slave. 
From wish to wish in life's mad vortex toss'd, 
For ever struggling, yet for ever lost. 
The fickle wanderer lives in every scene, 
A Clark, a Chartres, or an Aretine. 

There are, 'tis true, plebeian souls array'd 
In one thick crust of apathy and shade, 
Whose dull sensoriums feel not once an age 
A spirit brighten, or a passion rage. 
As the swift arrow skims the viewless wind. 
No path indented, and no mark behind. 
So these, without or infamy or praise. 
Tread the doll circle of a length of days. 
To some poor sepulchre in silence glide. 
And scarcely tell us that they lived or died. 

Peace to all such — but he whose warm desires 
Or genius kindles, or ambition fires ; 
Who, like a comet, sweeps the' aerial void 
Of wit and fame, too fine to be enjoy'd : 
For him the Muse shall wake her every art. 
Exhibit truth, and open all the heart. 
Display the' unnumber d ills that hourly wait 
The cells of wisdom or the rooms of state : v 
Then, as o'er life's unfolding scenes we fly. 
Bid all his wishes pant but for the sky. 

Heroic Glory in the martial scene, 
From Rome's first Caesar to the great Eugene, 
Has long engross'd the poet's heaven-born flame. 
And pour'd her triumphs through the trump of 

Fame : 
She mounts the neighing steed, the' imperial car. 
Grasps the pale spear, and rushes to the war; 
Beneath her steps Earth's trembling orb recedes, 
A PcMtiers thunders, and a Cressy bleeds : 
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The battle rayes— •around|her sabre flow 
Terrific pleasures and a pomp of woe ; 
Pomps ever lost in peace, and but adored 
When half a nation smokes upon her sword. 

Fly then, ye genii ! from the tumult fly. 
To alt that opens in a rural sky : 
There, as the vale, the grove, the zephyrs pour 
Each purer rapture on the guiltless hour. 
From every shrub content's soft foliage glean. 
And rise the Platos of the vernal scene. 

And is it so ? Does Science then possess 
Alone the godlike privilege to bless? 
Will Fame her wreaths to moral wisdom yield. 
And give the pen to blaze above the shield? 
Say, does fair Bliss delight in Maudlin's grove. 
In Stanhope's villa, or in Young's alcove ? 
Deigns she on Seeker's modest page to shine? 
Or beams the goddess, Lyttelton ! on thine ? 

Ask at yon tomb, where Cudworth's mighty 
name 
Weeps o'er the ruins of his wit and fame ; 
Cud worth, whose spirit flew, with sails unfurl'd. 
Through each vast empire of the' ideal world. 
Pierced through the mystic shades o'er Nature 

thrown, 
And made the soul's immensity his own. 
Yet though his system Wit and Science fired. 
Though Wilmot trembled, and though Hobbes 

expired. 
Mistaken Zeal, mad Bigotry conspire. 
All Turner's dullness, and all Oxford's fire. 
All Envy's poisons, all a nation's rage. 
And all Hell's imps to blast the' unfiuish'd page. 

Much injured shade, to Truth, to Virtue dear, — 
Be calm, ye witlings ! and, y^ zealots I hear: 
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And, whil« this bright inielligence pervades 
The' ideal world, and rises o*er the shades, 
His mines of wisdom, if you can, explore, 
Then shut the volume, and be vain no more. 

Genius and Taste, alas ! too often prove 
The worst of mischiefs to the wretch they love ; 
Bom but to vex, to torture, to destroy, 
Too wild for use, too exquisite for joy; 
By some mysterious curse ordained to know 
Each wit a rival, and each fool a foe. 
For 'tis a crime too great to be forgiven, 
A giant sin that bars the gate of heaven, 
If these meridian suns but dare to shine 
In the same orb with Gibber's Muse and mine. 

'Yet, spite of Envy, Science might be great. 
Could Science but allow her sons to eat : 
Could he, whose name along the stream of time 
Expanded flies, and lives in every clime. 
Exalt his spirits with some nobler fare 
Than the thin breezes of St. James's air. 

Immortal Halley ! thy unwearied soul 
On Wisdom's pinion flew from pole to pole. 
The' uncertain compass to its task restored. 
Each ocean fathom'd, and each wind explored. 
Commanded trade with every breeze to fly. 
And gave to Britain half the Zemblian sky. 

And see, he comes,distinguish'd,loved,caress'd, 
Mark'd by each eye, and hugg'd to every breast; 
His godlike labours wit and science Are, 
All factions court him, and all sects admire ; 
While Britain, with a gratitude unknown 
To every age but Nero*s and our own, 
A gratitude that will for ever shame 
The Spartao glory, and the' Athenian name^^ 
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Tell it, ye winds ! that all the world may hear-^ 
Bless'd his old age with — ninety pounds a year. 
Are these our triumphs 1 these the sums we give 
To ripen genius, and to bid it liye ? 
Can Britain in her fits of madness pour 
One half her Indies on a Roman whore, 
And still permit the weeping Muse to tell 
How poor neglected DeSaguliers fell? 
How he, who taught two gracious kings to Tiew 
All Boyle ennobled, and all Baqon knew. 
Died in a cell, without a friend to save, 
Without a guinea, and without a grave? 

Posterity, perhaps, may pay the debt 
That senates cancel, and that courts forget: 
Yet, ah ! what boots it when oiir bards expire 
That Earth's last ages hang upon the lyre ? 
Can Middelton the dust of Tully raise? 
Does Pompey listen in his urn to praise? 
Tell me if Philip's son enjoy to-day 
The' applauding paean, or the loud huzza. 
That shook pale Asia through her every shore 
When Poms fell, and Freedom was no more? 
Yet though Content's fantastic image flies 
From the bright mirrors of the learn'd and wise, 
Perhaps the fair, too partial to the great, 
Lives but amidst the luxuries of state : 
Pond to instruct Ambition how to please. 
She joins the pomps of majesty with ease. 
Forsakes the cottage to adorn the court. 
Alike at Rome, Vienna, or the Porte. 

Tell me, O visier ! if the' imperial robe 
That gives a slave to nod o'er half the globe. 
Say, if yon crescent by each Turk adored. 
The plume's proud sables, and the hallow'd sword 
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Expand the heart, the gleams of bliss refine. 
And make Uie virtues of the bosom thine 7 

111 fated wretch ! to every storm a slave 
That caprice wings, or madness bids to rave; 
For ever jealous of a woman's power, 
For ever trembling at the midnight hour. 
Through life's wild eddies toss'd by hope and fear. 
Raised by a smile, and murder*d by a tear ! 
At length, each wish destroyed, each vision fled, 
The black seraglio steals upon his bed : 
And he, whose glories mingled with the skies, 
Adores the bowstring, licks the dust, and dies* 

O ! coulda kingin heaven's bright pomps appear. 
And make an angel as he makes a peer; 
Could he command the heart to beam as far 
As the soft radiance of the ducal star; 
Forbid one sad anxiety to glow. 
One pang to torture, and one tear to flow : 
Fly then on all the whirlwind's rapid wing. 
To steal a tide, or to bribe a string; 
In the full blaze of glory be displayed. 
And leave Afiiiction to the vale- and shade. 
ITet, ere you go, ere proud Ambition call 
Each yielding wish to Marli or Whitehall, 
O, pause — ^lest virtue every guard resign, 
And the sad fate of Ripperda be thine. 

This glorious wretch, indulged at once to move 
A nation's wonder and a monarch's love, 
Bless'd with each charm politer courts admire, 
The grace to soften, and the soul to fire. 
Forsook his native bogs with proud disdain, 
And, though a Dutchman, rose the pride of Spain. 
This hour the pageant waves the' imperial rod. 
All Philip*s empire trembling at his nod ; 
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The next disgraced he flies to Britain's isle^ 
And courts the sunshine of a Walpole*s smile : . 
Unheard, despised, to southern climes he steers. 
And shines ag;ain at SalU and Algiers, 
Bids pale Morocco all his schemes adore. 
And pours her thunder on the' Hesperian shore: 
All Nature's ties, all Virtue's creeds belied. 
Each church abandoned, and each God denied. 
Without a friend, a sepulchre to shield 
His carcass from the vultures of the field. 
He dies, of all Ambition's sons the worst. 
By Afric hated, and by Europe cursed. 

* He earns his fate who will for phantoms toil 
(Exclaims the goddess of the mirthful smile). 
From wild ambition, with her every care. 
The scenes of grandeur, and the pomps of war. 
From all a court's proud pageantry admires. 
All science wishes, and all glory fires. 
Fly to my arms, from fame, from anguish firee. 
And taste a luxury of bliss with me. 
For me the genial spring, the vernal shower. 
Wake the bright verdure, and the' unfolding 

flower ; 
Arabia's sweets in all my moments fly, . 
The zephyr's plumage, and the wing of joy. 
Each richer viand that the air provides. 
That earth unbosoms, or that ocean hides. 
All that can Nature's finer organs move. 
The powers of music, and the folds of love. 
To my keen senses are indulgent given. 
In one wild ecstasy. of life and Heaven. 

' Yet, yet, dear youth ! the fair enchantress 
shun. 
To yield a moment is to be undone : 
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All Etna's poisons miDgle with her breath, 
The seeds of sickness, and the gales of death, 
She aims to ruin, liyes but to beguile. 
And all Hell's horrors brood beneath her smile/ 

^is thus, my Ly ttelton ! that men pursue 
Each varied mode of pleasure but the true ; 
To every vice, each luxury a prey. 
That murders bliss, and hurries life away. 
Their headstrong passions after phantoms run. 
And still mistake a meteor for a sun. 

Yet hear, ye wanderers ! hear, while we impart 
A light that sheds fair peace on every heart; 
Which, Aristides ! beamed on thy exile. 
And made a Regulus mid tortures smile. 

Virtue, immortal Virtue I bom to please. 
The child of Heaven, and the source of ease. 
Bids every bliss on human life attend. 
To every rank a kind, a faithful friend ; 
Inspirits Nature midst the scenes* of toil. 
Smooths Languor's cheek, and bids fell Want 

recoil ; 
Shines from the mitre with unsullied rays. 
Glares on the crest, and gives the star its blaze ; 
Supports Distinction, spreads Ambition s wings. 
Forms saints of queens, and demigods of kings;. 
O'er grief, oppression, envy, scorn prevails,. 
And makes a cottage greater than Versailles. 
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WIT AND LEARNING. 

SPOKEN AT THE ANNIVERSARY, 1757. 

Whoever looks on life will see 
How strangely mortals disagree : 
This reprobates what that approves, 
And Tom dislikes what Harry loves ; 
The soldier's witty on the sailor, 
The barber drolls upon the tailor; 
And he who makes the nation's wills. 
Laughs at the doctor and his pills. 

Yet this antipathy we find 
Not to the sons of Earth confined ; 
Each schoolboy see^, with half an eye. 
The quarrels of the Pagan sky : 
For all the poets fairly tell us. 
That gods themselves are proud and jealous ; 
And will, like mortals, swear and hector. 
When mellow'd with a cup of nectar. 

But waving these, and such like fancies. 
We meet with in the Greek romances. 
Say, shall the' historic Muse retail 
A little allegoric tale ? 
Nor stole from Plato's mystic tome, nor 
Translated firom the verse of Homer, 
But copied, in a modem age. 
From Nature, and her fairest page. 

Olympian Jove, whose idle trade is 
Employ'd too much among the ladies. 
Though not of manners mighty chaste. 
Was certainly a god of taste ; 
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Would often to his feasts admit 
A deity y whose name was Wit; 
Andy to amuse the more discerning, 
Would ask the company of Leamiog. 

Learning was horn, as ail agree. 
Of Truth's half sister. Memory; 
A nymph who rounded in her shape was 
By that great artist Esculapius. 

Euphrosine, the younger grace. 
Matchless in feature, mien, and face. 
Who, like the beauties of these .late days. 
Was fond of operas and cantatas. 
Would often to a grot retire 
To listen to Apollo's lyre ; 
And thence became, so Ovid writ, 
A mother to the god of wit. 

Wit was a strange unlucky child. 
Exceeding sly, and very wild ; 
Too volatile for truth or law. 
He minded but his top or taw; 
And, ere he reach'd the age of six. 
Had play'd a thousand waggish tricks. — 
He driird a hole in Vulcan's kettles. 
He strew'd Minerva's bed with nettles, 
Climb'd up the solar car to ride in 't. 
Broke off a prong from Neptune's trident. 
Stole Amphitrite's favourite seaknot. 
And urined in Astrea's teapot. 

Learning, a lad of sober mien. 
And half a pedant at fifteen, 
Had early throwu away his corals. 
To study Nature and her morals ; 
Was always, let who would oppose it. 
Fast by Minerva in her closet ; 
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And while ^y Wit» as black as soot all, 
Was kicking up and down a football , 
Learning, with philosophic eye. 
Ranged every corner of the sky ; 
Spent many a play-day to unriddle 
The music of Apollo's fiddle ; 
And, if he ever chanced to meet 
His uncle Mercury in the street, 
Or on his flight, the' audacious brat 
Stopp'd him to ask of this or that : 
As how the Moon was evanescent. 
Was now an orb, and now a crescent? 
Why of the Graces each undress'd was ? 
Why Pallas never wore a cestus? 
Why Ceres reign'd o'er com and sailadsl 
And why the Muses dealt in ballads? 

With these discordant tastes and manners. 
And listed under different banners. 
Learning and Wit, as says the fable. 
Appeared at Jove's imperial table. 
And threw out all their force and fire. 
Obedient to the' etherial sire. 

Wit, with his sly satiric vein, 
Was always sure to entertain : 
He rallied with a tongue as keen 
As Rabelais or the Irish dean ; 
And told his tale with such a grace. 
With such an eye, and such a face. 
As made the nectar flow each cup o'er. 
And set the synod in an uproar. 

Learning had not the skill to hit 
The comic cast, and life of Wit : 
With look morose, and awkward air, 
He S9,t ungraceful in his chair; 
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With diffidence and blushes spoke. 
And had no relish for a joke ; 
So that the little urchin Cupid 
Thought him insensible and stupid ; 
And Hebe, though a well bred lass, 
Would scarcely offer him his glass. 

However, when the sprightly bowl 
Had thaw*d the ice about his soul, ^ 

He then, with majesty, began 
To talk of letters and of man ; 
Correct, sententious, cool, severe, 
He gain'd upon the' attentive ear. 
Charmed all the gods, but Wit and Comus, 
And that abusive cynic, Momus. 

In length of time, as oft the case is 
In many sublunary places. 
These demigods with jealous eye 
Began to look a little shy ; 
And oft, to wound each other's breast. 
Let off a keen sarcastic jest. 
Learning, with many a stroke, would hit 
The pert vivacity of Wit; 
And Wit threw all his keenest satire 
On Learning's slow, pedantic nature. 

It happen'd once when Jove had made 
A feast in Ida's holy shade. 
And all the gods, whose heads could bear it. 
Had emptied each a flask of claret ; 
Wit, who from his celestial liquor 
Wagg'd his free tongue a little quicker, 
Began, with many a bitter scoff. 
To play his brother Learning off; 
Ask'd him if yet his pains and care 
Had learn'd to make the circle square? 

T 2 
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If all his visionniy ravings 

Could weave brocade from walnut shavings? 

If his mechanic skill could catch 

Perpetual motion in a watch? 

Or forge a pendulum endued 

With power to tell the longitude? 

Learning had much ado to sit 
And hear the petulance of Wit : 
A ghastly paleness spread his look, * 
His nerves with quick convulsions shook: 
At length, in accents loud and high, 
Vesuvius flaming in his eye. 

He burst ' And darest thou, wayward chit! 

Thou idiot god of idiot Wit ! 

Untaught as yet to know thy letters, 

Afl^ont, thou insolent! thy betters? 

Here, puppy ! with this penny get 

A hornbook or an alphabet; 

And see if that licentious eye 

Can tell a great A from an I? 

Throw but another jest on me, 

I'll lay thee, miscreant ! on my knee. 

And print such welks thy naked seat on. 

As never truant felt at Eton.' 

Wit, with resentment raving wild. 
Thus caird an idiot and a child, 
Without preambles or excuses. 
Seized upon Mercury's caduceus. 
And with such force the weapon throws. 
It flatted half his rival's nose : 
While he, Minerva's boast and care, 
Pluck'd a large bodkin from her hair. 
And aim'd the steely pointed dart 
With such dexterity of art 
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That» had not beauty's lovely queen, 
Fair Venus, spread her fern between. 
And taught the flying death to fix 
Guiltless among tiie ivory sticks. 
Wit's future triumphs had been o'er. 
And Europe heard his name no more. 
Jove', who had no supreme delight in 
Domestic brawls or civil fighting. 
Since first he heard the nuptial tune flow 
So sweetly from the tongue of Juno, 
Vex'd that these two illiberal guests 
Should dare to violate his feasts, 
In a tremendous fit of choler. 
Seized both their worships by the collar. 
And, minding not their meek submitting, 
Kick'd them from Ida down to Britain. 

Poor Learning had the luck to fall 
Plump in the area of Clare Hall, 

Just as old Wilcox, from a slope. 

Was gazing through his telescope. 

To find a comet whose bright tail is 

Eccentric from the time of Thales. 

Pleased with his scientific look. 

He sent him first to Sam the cook; 

And having fiU'd his empty belly 

With mutton broth and meagre jelly, 

Gave him a robe of sleek prunella. 

And very wisely made him fellow. 
Wit, as his destiny decrees, 

Dropp'd in the court of Common Pleas, 

Upon a truss of briefs and bills, 

And took the shape of justice Willes: 

But soon observing round the columns 

Reports in half a thousand volumes ; 
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And, finding; all those earthworm souls 
Who hold the' Exchequer or the Rolls, 
He left the law and all its drudges. 
With curses, to my lords the judges, 
Call'd for a coach, and went to dwell 
At Robin Dodsley's in Pall Mall. 

Twas right — for now where'er he came 
He busied all the tongues of Fame ; 
Was welcome to the festal board. 
And had his footman and his lord ; 
Would often visit in a chair 
The noble Stanhope in May Fair; 
Or dine, when business would permit. 
With that great statesman William Pitt, 
^is said too he was sometimes seen 
On Garrick's visionary scene ; 
But Garrick, who prefers a guinea 
To all the eloquence of Pliny, 
Observing this unlucky railer 
Was neither mechanist nor tailor; 
That half the audience of the day 
Came not to hear, but see a play ; 
That many a squire and many a cit 
Were pleased with anything but Wit; 
Shut out, with much indecent rage. 
The genius of the comic stage. 
And open'd his theatric inn 
To Scaramouch and Harlequin. 

Learning would sometimes drop his gown. 
And take a winter jaunt to town ; 
Often caird in at Hitch's shop. 
And dined at Dolly's on a chop ; 
On Thursday met the grave resort 
Of spider merchants in Crane Court, 
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To rack a cockle, or to see 

The nice dissection of a flea: 

But having never chanced to wear 

A bag-wig or a solitaire, 

And dressing in a kersey, thicker 

Than that which clothes a Cornish vicar, 

He seldom had the luck to eat 

In Berkeley Square or Grosvenor Street. 

Twas written in the book of Fate, 
These rivals should each other hate ; 
No wonder then that each proud imp was 
As wayward here as on Olympus. 
Wit look'd on Learning, as he grew great. 
Just as a felon looks on Newgate : 
While Learning, who could never hide 
His haughty academic pride. 
Had such a keen contempt for Wit, 
He caird him pothing but the chit ; 
And, if he met hiQi at noonday. 
Would turn his face another way. 

However, on some festal nights 
By chance they both dropped in at White's^ 
With learned lords, and noble bards. 
Who had no appetite for cards. 
And could decide, whene'er they met. 
Momentous truths without a bet. 
Wit with vivacity of tongue 
First led the' admiring ear along ; 
His fancy active, wild, and free as 
Conception when she breeds ideas. 
Flew o*er each undiscovered part 
Of Nature and the worlds of art. 
And brought with such a nice deporun} 
A g^oup of images before him. 
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So genuine, yet so uncommoo, 
With such a glow of tints upon 'em. 
That all was spirit, force, and sense , 
Loose as the zone of negligence. 
Simple as Truth's fair handmaid. Nature^ 
^nd deadly as the sting of satire. 
Dejected Learning sat oppressed ; 
Around him flew the taunt and jest: 
Whatever just remarks he made. 
Or. to demonstrate or persuade. 
Wit, by some sly malicious comment. 
Took ofi^, or routed in a moment. 
However, when a pause appeared. 
And sober reason could be heard. 
He then in all his thunder rises. 
Strips off his rival's thin disguises ; 
Shows where his misconceiving sense 
Led to a groundless consequence. 
Mistook an error for a wonder, 
A demonstration for a blunder. 
Or, having a delusive scent got,^ 
Affirmed the very thing he meant not. 

Yet, after all, since mirth and drinking 
Are prized above sedater thinking. 
Though Learning got a world of praise, 
And added splendour to his bays, 
Their lordships, frighten'd at the* expense 
Of listening to exalted sense, 
And deeming that the taint of knowledge 
Would make the coffee-house a college. 
Determined, in a full committee, 
That man's great end was to be witty : 
And therefore ordered, every soul. 
Wit should be enter'd on the roll. 
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And be allow'd, to raise his vein, 
A weekly present of champaigne ; 
That if proud Learning should presume 
To set his foot within the room, 
Arthur should show him to the door. 
And bid the pedant come no more. 

Learning, thus kicked from every palace , 
And left a victim to the gallows. 
Began to see that skill in letters 
Would ne'er advance him with his betters ; 
That though he led them through the dark 
With all the lights of Locke and Clarke, 
And made his heart, and head, and eyes ach 
With reading Nature and sir Isaac, 
Yet all that wisdom could not be 
Prized like a lively repartee ; 
He therefore, in a gloomy fit. 
Resolved to set up for a wit ; 
But found, alas ! howe'er he dress'd her. 
That Science was a wretched jester; 
That though he joked from moon to moon^ 
He made a very dull buffoon ; 
For all his jocular narrations 
Smelt of his algebra equations. 
And came upon the tortured ear 
Stiff as the periods of Dacier. 
Wjt, too, whose excellence and merit 
Was mere vivacity of spirit, 
Observing that your graver folk 
Had little value for a joke. 
Would needs, in Nature's bold defiance. 
Mount the tremendous chair of Science; 
And dared to argue pro and con 
As gravely as the graye Sorbonne ; 
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But wanting all that fine discerning 
Which marks the character of Learning, 
And all the elemental rules 
Of erudition and the schools, 
The gay professor oft mistook 
Alike his question and his book; 
Dropped a conundrum out of season » 
And jested when he ought to reason. 

Thus on the world's wild billows toss'd 
And half their moments idly lost» 
Tired of applause, and sick of strife. 
They each resolved to take a wife. 
Learning, who often went to see 
Lady Anne Bentinck at her tea. 
Met there a maid as fair as chaste. 
In life's full bloom, whose name was Taste. 
'Twas then his heart began to move 
With the first tender throb of love. 
And often heaved, he knew not why. 
With something softer than a sigh. 
He gazed, he blush'd, he courted, press'd. 
And was at length completely bless'd : 
For she, who had not learned to dote 
On Folly in a scarlet coat. 
To Learning's blissful arms resign*d 
Her graceful form and lovely mind. 
Wit too, when past the fire of youth. 
Was married to the vestal. Truth : 
A nymph whose awful air and mien 
Displayed the beauty and the queen. 

Tradition tells us, Hymen swore 
That, till this bright auspicious hour. 
There never in his holy house was 
So fine a group of noble spouses ; 
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For both the bridegrooms, on their marriage, 
Improved in temper, sense, and carriage. 
Learning, his charming wife to please, 
Assumed her elegance and ease ; 
And Wit, to humour Truth, agreed 
To pause, to doubt, reflect, and read. 
In short, they led delicious lives. 
Beloved and honour d by their wives ; 
Andy happy in their nuptial duties. 
Each had a progeny of beauties. 
Matchless in feature, form, and parts, 
Distinguished by the name of Arts. 



A FATHER'S EXTEMPORE CONSOLATION 

ON THE DEATH OP TWO DAUGHTERS, WHO LIVED 

ONLY TWO DAYS. 

Let vulgar souls endure the body's chain, 
Till life's dull current ebbs in every vein, 
Dream out a tedious age, ere, wide displayed. 
Death's blackest pinion wraps them in the shade. 

These happy infants, early taught to shun 
All that the world admires beneath the sun, 
Scom'd the weak bands mortality could tie, 
And fled impatient to their native sky. 

Dear precious babes ! — alas ! when, fondly wild, 
A mother's heart hung melting o'er her child, 
When my charm'd eye a flood of joy express'd. 
And all the father kindled in my breast, 
A sudden paleness seized each guiltless face. 
And death, though smiling, crept o'er every grace. 

Nature ! be calm — heave not the' impassion 'd 
Nor teach one tear to tremble in my eye. [sigh, 

V 
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A few unspotted moments passVl betve^ 
Their dawn of being and their plosing scene: 
And sure no nobler blessing can be giv^i. 
When one short anguish is the piice of heaven. 



THE ANTIQUARIANS. 

Some Antiquarians, grave and loyal. 
Incorporate by charter royal, 
Last winter, on a Thursday night, were 
Met in full senate at ihe Mitre. 
The pfesident, like Mr. Mayor, 
Majestic took the elbow chair. 
And gravely sat in due decorum. 
With a fine gilded mace before him. 
Upon the table were display'd 
A British knife without a blade, 
A comb of Anglo Saxon steel, 
A patent with king Alfred's seal, 
Two rusted mutilated prongs. 
Supposed to be Saint Dunstan's tongs. 
With which he, as the story goes. 
Once took the Devil by the nose. 

Awhile they talked of ancient modes, 
Of manuscripts and Gothic codes. 
Of Roman altars, camps, and urns. 
Of Caledonian shields^ and churns: 
Whether the druid slipp'd or broke 
The misletoe upon the oak? 
If Hector's spear was made of ash ? 
Or Agamenmon wore a sash ? 
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If Cleopatra dress'd in blue, 
And wore her tresses in a queue ? 

At length a Dean who understood 
All that had pass'd before the Flood, 
And could in half a minute show ye 
A pedigree as high as Xoah, 
Got up, and, with a solemn air, 
(First humbly bowing to the chair) 
' If aught (says he) deserves a name 
Immortal as the roll of fame, 
This venerable group of sages 
Shall flourish in the latest ages. 
And wear an amaranthine crown 
When kings and empires are unknown. ' 
Perhaps e'en I, whose humbler knowledge 
Ranks me the lowest of your college. 
May catch from your meridian day 
At least a transitory ray : 
For I, like you, through every clime 
Have traced the sjtep of hoary Time, 
And gathered up his sacred spoils 
With more than half a century's toils. 
Whatever virtue, deed, or name 
Antiquity has left to fame. 
In every age, and every zone. 
In copper, marble, wood, or stone, 
In vases, flowerpots, lamps, and sconces, 
Intaglios, cameols, gems, and bronzes, 
These eyes have read through, many a crust 
Of lacker, varnish, grease, and dust: 
And now, as glory fondly draws 
My soul to win your just applause, 
I here exhibit to your view 
A medal fairly worth Peru, 
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Found, as tradition says, at Rome, 
Near the Quirinal catacomb/ 

He said, and from ^ purse of satin » 
Wrapp'd in a leaf of monkish Latin, 
And taught by many a clasp to join. 
Drew out a dirty copper coin. 
Still as pale midnight when she throws 
On heaven and earth a deep repose. 
Lost in a trance too big to spestk. 
The synod eyed the tine antique; 
Examined every point and part 
With all the critic skill of art; 
Rung it alternate on the ground. 
In hopes to know it by the sound ; 
Applied the tongue's acuter sense 
To taste its genuine excellence. 
And with an animated gust 
Lick'd up the consecrated rust: 
Nor yet content with what the eye 
By its own sunbeams could descry. 
To every corner of the brass 
They clapp'd a microscopic glass : 
And view'd in raptures o'er and o'er 
The ruins of the learned ore. 

Pythagoras, the learned sage. 
As you may read in Pliny's page, 
With much of thought, and pains, and care. 
Pound the proportions of a square ; 
Which threw him in such frantic fits 
As almost robb'd him of his wits. 
And made him, awful as his name was, 
Run naked through the streets of Samos. 
With the same spirits Doctor Romans, 
A keen civilian of the Comipons, 
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Pond as Pythagoras to claim 

The wreath of literary fame. 

Sprung in a frenzy from bis place 

Across the table and the mace. 

And swore by Yarro's shade that he 

Conceived the medal to a T. 

' It rings (says he) so pure and chaste. 

And has so classical a taste. 

That we may fix its native home 

Securely in imperial Rome. 

That rascal, Time, whose hand purloins 

From science half her kiaga and coins. 

Has eat, you see, one half the tale, 

And hid the other in a veil : 

But if, through cankers, rust, and fetters^ 

Misshapen forms, and broken letters, 

The critic's eye may dare to trace 

An evanescent name and face. 

This injured medal. will appear, 

As midday sunshine, bright and clear. 

The female figure, on a throne 

Of rustic ^ork in Tibur's stone. 

Without a sandal, zone, or bodice. 

Is Liberty's immortal goddess; 

Whose sacred fingers seem to hold 

A taper wand, perhaps of gold: 

Which has, if I mistake not, on it 

The Pileus, or Roman bonnet: 

By this the medallist would mean 

To paint that fine domestic scene. 

When the first Brutus nobly gave 

His freedom to the worthy slave.' 

When a spectator 'as got the jauiidice, 
Each object, or by sea or land, is 

u 2 
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Discolour*d by a yellow hae. 
Though naturally red or blue. 
This was the case with squire Thynney 
A barrister of Lincoln's Inn, 
Who never loved to think or speak 
Of any thing but ancient Greek. 
In all disputes his sacred guide was 
The very venerable Suidas ; 
And though he never deign'd to look 
In Salkeld, Littelton, or Coke, 
And lived a stranger to the fees 
And practice of the Common Pleas; 
He studied, with such warmth and awe» 
The volume's of Athenian law. 
That Solon's self not better knew 
The legislative plan he drew ; 
Nor could Demosthenes withstand 
The rhetoric of his wig and band ; 
When, full of zeal and Aristotle 
And flustered by a second bottle, 
He taught the orator to speak 
His periods in correcter Greek. 

* Methinks (quoth he), this little piece 
Is certainly a child of Greece : 
The' aerugo has a tinge of blue 
Exactly of the Attic hue ; 
And, if the taste's acuter feel 
May judge of medals as of veal, 
I'll take my oath the mould and rust 
Are made of Attic dew and dust. 
Critics may talk, and rave, and foam. 
Of Brutus and imperial Rome ; 
But Rome, in all her pomp and bliss, 
Ne er struck so fine a coin as this. 
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Besides, though Time, as is his way, 
Has eat the' inscription quite away. 
My eye can trace, divinely true, 
In this dark curve a littlie Mu : 
And here, you see, there seems to lie 
Hie ruins of a Doric Xi. 
Perhaps, as Athens thought and writ 
With all the powers of style and wit. 
The nymph upon a couch of mallows 
Was meant to represent a Pallas; 
And the baton upon the ore 
Is but the olive-branch she bore.' 

He said — but S win ton, full of fire, 
Asserted that it came from Tyre : 
A most divine antique he thought it. 
And with an empire would have bought it. 
He swore the head in full profile was 
Undoubtedly the head of Belus; 
And the reverse, though hid in shade. 
Appeared a young Sidonian maid. 
Whose tresses, buskins, shape, and mien 
Mark'd her for Dido at sixteen ; 
Perhaps the very year when she was 
First married to the rich Sichaeus. 
The rod, as he could make it clear, 
Was nothing but a hunting spear. 
Which all the Tyrian ladies bore. 
To guard them when they chased the boar. 
A learned friend be could confide on. 
Who lived full thirty years at Sidon, 
Once show'd him, midst the seals and rings 
Of more than thirty Syrian kings, 
A copper piece, in shape and size 
Exactly that before their eyes, 
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Od which, in high relief, waa Men 
The image of a T]Tian queen ; 
Which made him think this other dame 
A tme Phcenician, and the same. 

The next, a critic, grave and big. 
Hid in a most enormous wig, 
Who in his manner, mien, and shape waa 
A genuine son of Esculapius, 
WoadeT'd that men of such discerning 
In all the' abstruser parts of learning, 
Could err, through want of wit or grace. 
So strangely in ho plain a case. 

' It came (says he), or I will be whipp'd. 
From JIorii|i!ii,- in i\u' tawcr Egypt. 
Soon as ibe Njl«^ir^lbf)&Jaod 
Has fil\\\ tha^Oms nitt^^Tine and mnd. 
All Egjpt if^ inomcrtltjswvrrtos 
With myriatlalof abdr^e nUrhis, 
Whose ;)|>p^k(«s ^uliltf sodsoevour 
Each ciibb:ig(\ (trtjclioke, aj)0 Uower, 
Did not some biisI$_H_ilU.«tUve zeal 
£at up whole millions at a meal. 
And check the pest, while yet the year 
Is ripening into stalk and ear. 
This blessing, visibly difine. 
Is finely portray'd on the coin ; 
For here this line, so faint and weak. 
Is certainly a bill or beak; 
Which bill or beak, upon my word, 
In hieroglyphics means a bird. 
The very lurd whose numerous tribe is 
Dtstinguish'd by the name of Ibis. 
Besides, the figure with the wand, 
Mark'd by a sistnim ia her hand. 
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Appears, the moment she is seen. 

An Isis, Egypt's boasted queen. 

Sir, I'm as sure as if my eye 

Had seen the artist cut the die,. 

That these two curves, which wave and float thus, 

Are but the tendrils of the lotus, 

Which, as Herodotus has said. 

The* Egyptians always eat for bread.' 

He spoke, and heard, without a p^use, 
The rising murmur of applause; 
The voice of admiration rung 
On every ear from every tongue : 
Astonished at the lucky hit. 
They stared, they deified his wit. 

But ah ! what arts by fate are tried. 
To vex and humble human pride ! 
To pull down poets from Parnassus, 
And turn grave doctors into asses! 
For whilst the band their voices raise 
To celebrate the sage's praise. 
And echo through the house convey'd 
Their paeans loud to man and maid ; 
Tom, a pert waiter, smart and clever. 
Adroit pretence who wanted never. 
Curious to see what caused this rout. 
And what the doctors were about, 
Slily stepp'd in to snuff the candles. 
And ask whate'er they pleased to want else. 
Soon as the synod he came near. 
Loud dissonance assail'd his ear ; 
Strange mingled sounds, in pompous style. 
Of Isis, Ibis, Lotus, Nile : 
And soon in Romans' hand he spies 
The coin, the cause of all their noise. 
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Quick to his side he flies amain, ~ 

And peeps, and snuffs, and peeps again : 

And though antiques he had no skill in, 

He knew a sixpence from a shiliiag ; 

And, spite of rust, or rub, could trace 

On humble brass Britannia's (ace. 

Soon her fair image he descries, 

And, big with laughter and surprise. 

He burst — ' And is this group of leaming^ 

So short of sense, and plain discerning. 

That a mere halfpenny can be 

To them a curiosity ? 

If this is your best proof of science, 

With wisdom Tom claims no alliance ; 

Content with nature's artless knowledge. 

He scorns alike both school and college.' 

More had he said— but, lo! around 
A storm in every face he found : 
On Romans' brow black thunders hung. 
And whirlwinds rush'd from Swin ton's tongue ; 
Thynne lightning flash'd from every pore. 
And reason's voice was heard no more. 

The tempest eyed, Tom speeds his flight. 
And, sneering, bids them all good sight; 
Convinced that pedantry's alhes 
May be too learned to be wise. 
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THE 

LIFE OF MICHAEL BRUCE. 

BY 

R. A. DAVENPORT, Esq. 



Jl HE parents of Brace were in an humble station of 
life; bis father beings a weaver at the little hamlet of 
Kinneswood, in Kinrossshire, near the banks of 
Lochleven. Their character, however, was such as 
their son might justly be proud of; the father beiuj^ 
distinguished among his neighbours by * his piety, 
industry, and integrity,' the mother by her * exem- 
plary prudence and frugality, and the innocence and 
simplicity of her manners.' In their religious tenets 
they were seceders of the Burgher class. 

Michael Bruce, their fifth child, was born at Kin^ 
neswood, in the parish of Portmoak, on the 27th of 
March, 1746. Wliile he was still in his childhood, 
two circumstances induced his parents to task their 
scanty means to the utmost; that he might receive 
such an education as would qualify him fur becoming 
a minister of the gospel, 'i'hese were his love of 
learning, which he early manifested, and the delicacy 
of his constitution, which unfitted him for bodily toil. 
He was first sent to school at Portmoak, and then 
at Kinross; and the hopes which he had inspired 
were justified by the rapidity of his progress. 
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Having acqaired all that a coantry school coald 
give, be weot, in 1762, to the University of £din- 
bargh, where be pursued bis studies during four 
years. In the course of that time he attained a 
critical knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, 
and a considerable proficiency in metaphysics, ma- 
thematics, and moral and natural philosophy. Ele- 
gant literature was, however, his chief delight, and 
especially poetry. His predeliction for poetry was 
not of recent origin. It had arisen long previously 
to his quitting Portmoak, and had been fostered by 
his friend Mr. David Arnot, whom he afterwards 
celebrated under the name of Agricola, who lent him 
the Paradise Lost, Thomson's Seasons, the dramas 
of Sbakspeare, and the poems of Pope. 

At Edinburgh, Bruce contracted an intimacy with 
several young men of abilities, but the person to 
whom he was, perhaps, the most strongly attached, 
was Logan, himself a poet The friendship between 
Logan and Bruce was kept up with unabated warmth 
tin the death of the latter, and, after that melancholy 
event, Logan, with pious care, snatched from oblivion 
the poetical relics of his departed friend, and paid an 
honourable tribute of praise to his genius, virtues, 
and social worth. 

The mind of Bruce seems to have been of a pen- 
sive cast, and it is probable that this was increased, 
if not caused, by his constitutional predisposition to 
disease. In his letters from the university, he often 
indulged in a strain of plaintive reflection. He 
declares, in one of them, that ' a kind of settled me- 
lancholy, for which he could not account, bad seized 
upon his spirits.' Yet bis melancholy was not of 
that dark and oppressive kind which renders its vic- 
tim a burthen to himself and to his associates. On 
the contrary, it rather tended to excite in his favour 
an afiectionate interest It more resembled the 
softening shade of twilight than the fear-inspiring 
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gKMHn of tbe nidiiigbt hour. He was, besides, nn- 
affectedly pious; so that, even when be had for a 
moment uttered tbe language of comptaint, be 
always ended by expressing bis firm trust in the 
benevolence of tbe Deity;^ and his perfect resigna- 
tion to the Divine will. 

Of tbe warratb of his firiendsfatp and the strength 
of his piety some idea may be formed from a part of 
a letter in whieh be laments to a friend the death of 
one whom be bad recently lost, and likewise antici- 
pates, too correctly, bis own approaching fate. * i 
have not/ be says, ' many friends, but I love tbem 
weU. Scarce one enjoys the smiles of Ibis world in 
every respect ; and in every friend I suffer* Death 
has been among the few I have. Poor Dryburgh ! 
but he's happy. 1 expected to have been bis com- 
panion throogh life, and that we should have stepi 
into the grave together. But Heaven has seen meet 
to dispose of him otherwise.' — What think you of 
this world? I think it is very little worth. You and I ^ 

have not a great deal to make us fond of it. And yet 
I would not change my condition with tbe most 
wealthy nnfeeling fool in tbe universe, if I were to 
have his dull bard bekrt into the bargain. Farewell, 
Biy rival in immortal hope ! my companion (I trust) 
for eternity. Though far distant, I take thee to my 
heart. Souls suffer no separation from the obstruc- 
tion of matter or distance of place. Oceans may 
roll between us, and climates interpose in vain. Tbe 
whole material creation is no bar to the winged 
Blind. Farewell, through boundless ages, fare thou 
welL Mayst thou shine when tlie sun is darkened. 
Mayst thou live and triumph when time expires. It 
is at least possible we may meet no more in this fo- 
reign land, this gloomy apartment in the universe of 
God. But there is a better world in which we nay 
meet to part no more. Adieu !' 

In the summer of 1765, Bruce was chosen teacher 
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of the school at Oairny Bridge, nearKinross, at which 
were educated Ihe children ofsomeoftheneiglibonr- 
ing farmers, Fi>r per In rm in); this office he was al- 
lowed Ills board and a triHiiig salary. Wiiile Ihua 
occupied, h« amused his Itlsiire hours by the compo- 
sition of verse. Tlie mono<l; to the memory of 
Wiiliniii Arnott, Ihe poem on Ihe Last Day, and 
Ibe pastoral of Alexis, were produced at this period. 
Love now lent its inspiration lo his soag. Among 
his scliolars was the dnugbler of the person nilh 
whom be resided at Gairny Bridge, 'nhose modest 
beauty, and artless sinijilicity (suys Dr. Anderson) 
had made an impression on his susiceptihle heart,' 
In his poems, he often lenderty alludes to (bis young 
female, under tbe names of Heggy and Eumelia. 

When the college session of 1765-176G com- 
menced, Bruce became a student of divinity; but 
how far he pursued bis theological studies, or with 
wbat degree of success, has not been recorded. 

From Gairny Bridge, in ibe summer of I7«6, he 
removed to a school at Forest Mill, near Alloa, in 
Clack manuanshirc. It appears, hotrever, lliat Ibis 
removal was not as advanla);euus to him as he bad 
expected that it would he. Nor was Ihe dcHciency 
ot'palronage compensaled for by an increase of bis 
soeial or menial pleasures. ' 1 lead (said he) a me- 
lancholy kind of life In this place. 1 am not loud of 
company. But It is uot good that a man be still 
Htone. And here I can have no company, bnt what 
is worse than eolhudn. If I had not a lively imagi- 
nalion, I believe I should fall into a slate of stupidity 
or delirium. I have vorne evening scholars; tbe at- 
tending on wbom, though lew, so fuligues me that 
Ihe rest of ihe niglit I am quite dull and low spirited. 
Yet I have some lucid intervals, in tbe time ul wbich 
1 Dan study pretty well.' 

While at Forext Mill be undertook and completed 
his poeO) of ' Locbleveo.' . 'I have (says he in a 
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letter to Mr. Amot) written a few lines of a descrip- 
tive poem, em titulus est, Lochkven ; you may remem- 
ber you hinted such a thing to me: so I have set 
about it, and you may expect a dedication. I hope 
it will soon be finished, as I every week add two 
lines, blot out six, and alter eight. You shall bear 
the plan when I know it myself.' 

Before he had put the fast hand to the poem wluch 
he thus sportively mentions, his health began to de- 
cline. In the autumn of 1766, his naturally delicate 
constitution could no longer bear up against his 
daily toil, the privations which he sufifered, and the 
rigour of a northern climate; and as winter ap* 
proached, it was evident that be was sinking beneath 
the influence of incurable consumption. It was un- 
der these adverse circumstances that he wrote the 
concluding lines of the poera of * Lochleven,' in which 
he forcibly and pathetically alludes to his solitary 
situation and impending fate : 

Tbns snog tfae joath, amid unfertile wilds 
And nameless deserts, anpoetic gronnd! 
Far from his friends be strayM, recording thai 
The dear remembrance of bis natiye fields. 
To cheer the tedioas night ; while slow diseaae 
Preyed on his pining vitals, and the blasts 
Of dark December shook bis bumble cot ! 

Those native fields which he regretted, he, how-* 
ever, once more beheld. Incapable of further exer- 
tion, and hopeless of relief, he returned to his home, 
to breathe his last in the arms of his parents. In his 
intervals of comparative ease he still corresponded 
with his friends, and exercised his powers in various 
kinds of composition. Among the pieces which he 
vn-ote during this trying period was a prose vision, 
of considerable merit, designed as an allegorical 
description of human life. The last poem which he 
lived to finish was the * Elegy written in Spring.* It 
is equally honourable to him as a poet and a man ; 
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ELEGIAC VERSES ON HIS DEATH. 

Why vainly bid the animated bust, 
Why bid the monumental pile to rise; 

Too often genius, doom'd by fate unjust. 
Unnoticed lives, unwept, unbonour'd dies! 

Too oft the poet, in whose sacred breast 
With ardour glow the Muse's purest fires, 

CoBtemn'd by pride, by penury oppressed, 
In anguish lives, and in neglect expires ! 

Too oft, alas t in some sequestered ground. 
Silent and cold the poet's ashes sleep ; 

No pomp of funeral is seen around. 
No parasite to praise, no friend to weep ! 

Such, Bruce, the feelings in my breast that rise. 
While guided 'by the Muse, I wander near, 

Mark the lone spot where youthful genius lies. 
And give thy fate the tribute of a tear. 

Obscure thy birth, yet in thy early breast 

How deep and ardent glow'd the Muse's flame. 

How strongly in thy bosom was impress'd 
The poet's genius, and the poet's fante ! 

Such was 'thy fame ' ; but, ah ! upon thy frame 
Disease relentless urged its growing way. 

Fled was each joy of health, each hope of fame. 
And thou, the victim of a slow decay : 

' Qa./ame? See Asjiatn of Fogitive Pieces, Tol. iv. 
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• 

Like some fair flower, that owes the desert birth. 
Whose buds foretell the beauty of its prime, 

But sinks unsheltered, sinks unseen to earth, 
Chiird by the blast, or cropp'd before its time ! 

Perhaps thus blasted by unfriendly doom. 
Thy genius foster'd in a milder air. 

Matured by age in all the pride of bloom. 
Had spread luxuriant, and had flourished fair. 

But, ah! no more the poet now remains; 

Cold is the breast that glow'd with sacred fire. 
Mute is the tongue that flow'd in tuneful strains, 

Check'd is the hand, and silent is the lyre ! 

For him, who now laments thy early tomb, 
like thee inspired with youthful love of lays. 

Though now he mourns, he soon may share thy 
doom, 
M^y soon require the tribute which he pays. 



VERSES ADDRESSED TO THE MOTHER 
OF MICHAEL BRUCE. 

In Life's fair dawning, but deceitful mom. 
By awful Heaven's inscrutable decree. 

The tender scion, from its parent torn. 

Left to the storm the bending branchless tree. 

Where then that heart which with devotion glow'd 1 
That fancy bright, by early genius fired? 

Those candid virtues Heaven's own handbestow*d? 
Ah ! where the towering hopes by these inspired? 
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Blasted they lay for many a dismal year ; 

Nought sootk'd thy grief, saye memory of the 
past: 
Now, Tirtue to reward and age to cheer. 

Thy hounteous Maker sends relief at last'. 

Though fourscore winters on thy blameless head. 
With want, neglect, and hardship in their 
train, 

Relentless, have their baneful influence shed; 
Yet consolation visits thee again. 

Lo ! sweet benevolence, a joy sincere. 

Shall with thy son's reviving fame impart ; 

Again his praise shall charm thy languid ear. 
And warm with honest pride thy withering heart. 

£'en when in shades conceal'd, obscure of birth, 
Fame spoke his merits with no partial breath ; 

And aided now by generous kindred worth. 
His genius triumphs over Time and Death. 



* The profits which arose from the edition of 1796 were 
applied aoielj to the sepporl of the Poet's Mother, then 
adraoced to her 87th year, aod Ii?ing; in indigence. 
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Hail, natiye land! where, on the flowery banks 
Of LeTen, Beauty ever blooming dwells. 
A wreath of loses, dropping with the dews 
Of morning, circles her ambrosial locks [treads. 
Loose-waving o'er her shoulders: where she 
Attendant on her steps, the blushing Spring 
And Summer wait, to raise the various flowers 
Beneath her footsteps; while the cheerful birds 
Carol their joy, and hail her ias she comes, . 
Inspiring vernal love and vernal joy. 

Attend, Agricola! who to the noise 
Of public life preferr'st the calmer scenes 
Of solitude and sweet domestic bliss ; 
Joys all thine own ! Attend thy poet's strain. 
Who triumphs in thy friendship, while he paints 
The pastoral mountains, the poetic streams, 
Where raptured Contemplation leads thy walk. 
While silent Evening on the plain descends. 

Between two mountains, whose overwhelm' 
ing tops, 
In their swift course, arrest the bellying clouds, 
A pleasant valley lies. Upon the south 
A narrow opening parts the craggy hills. 
Through which the lake, that beautifies the vale, 
Pours out its ample waters. Spreading on. 
And widening by degrees, it stretches north 
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To the high Ochel, from m^hose snowy top 

The streams that feed the lake flow thundering 

down. 
The twilight trembles o'er the misty hills. 
Twinkling with dews : and, whilst the bird of day 
Tunes the etherial note, and wakes the wood — 
Bright from the crinison curtains of the morn, 
The Sun, appearing in his glory, throws 
New robes of beauty oyer heaven and earth. 

O, now, while Nature smiles in all her works^ 
Oft let me trace thy cowslip-cover'd banks, 
O Leven ! and the landscape measure round. 
From gay Kinross, whose stately tufted groves 
Nod o'er the lake, transported let mine eye 
Wander o'er all the various chequer'd scene. 
Of wilds, and fertile fields, and glittering streams. 
To ruin'd A mot; or ascend the height 
Of rocky Lomond, where a rivulet pure 
Bursts from the ground, and through the cmm' 

bled crags 
Tinkles amusive. from the mountain's top. 
Around me spread, I see the goodly scene. 
Enclosures green, that promise to the swain 
The future harvest ; many-colour d meads ; . 
Irriguous vales, where cattle low ; and sheep. 
That whiten half the hills ; sweet rural farms 
Oft interspersed, the seats of pastoral love 
And innocence ; with many a spiry dome 
Sacred to Heaven, around whose hallow'd walls 
Our fathers slumber in the narrow house. 
Gay, beauteous villas, bosom'd in the woods. 
Like constellations in the starry sky. 
Complete the scene. . The 'vales, the vocal hills, 
The woods, the waters, and the heart of man 
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Send out a general song ; 'tis beauty all 
To poet's eye, and music to his ear. 

Nor is the shepherd silent on his hill. 
His flocks around ; nor schoolboys, as they creep. 
Slow-paced, toward school ; intent,with oaten pipe 
They wake by turns wild music on the way. 

Behold the man of sorrows hail the light ! 
New risen from the bed of pain ; where late, 
Toss*d to and fro upon a couch of thorns, 
He waked the long dark night, and wish'd for morn. 
Soon as he feels the quickening beam of heaven 
And balmy breath of May, among the fields 
And flowers he takes his morning walk : his heart 
Beats with new life ; his eye is bright and blithe ; 
Health strews her roses o'er his cheek, renew'd 
In youth and beauty; his unbidden tongue 
Pours native harmony, and sings to Heaven. 

In ancient times, as ancient bards have sungy 
This was a forest. Here the mountain oak 
Hung o'er the craggy clifl^, while from its top 
The eagle marked his prey ; the stately ash 
Rear'd high his nervous stature, while below 
The twining alders darken'd all the scene. 
Safe in the shade, the tenants of the wood 
Assembled, bird and beast. The turtledove 
Coo'd, amorous, all the livelong summer's day. 
Lover of men,' the piteous redbreast plain'd, 
Sole sitting on the bough. Blithe on the bush. 
The blackbird, sweetest of the woodland choir. 
Warbled his liquid lay ; to shepherd-swain 
Mellifluous music, as his master's flock, 
With his fair mistress and his faithful dog. 
He tended in the vale : while leverets round. 
In sportive races, through the forest flew 

Y 
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With feet of wind ; and, yentuftDg from the rock. 
The snow-white cony sought his evening meed. — 
Here, too, the poet, as inspired at eye 
He roam'd the dusky wood, or fabled bro<^ 
That piecemeal printed ruins in the rock. 
Beheld the blue-eyed sisters of the stream. 
And heard the wild note of the fairy throng [tree, 
That charm'd the queen of heaven ; as round the 
Time-hallow'd, hand ia hand they led the dance, 
With sky-blue mantles glittering in her beam. 

Low by the lake, as yet without a name. 
Fair bosom'd in the bottom of the vale. 
Arose a cottage, green with ancient turf. 
Half hid in hoary trees, and from the north 
Fenced by a wood, but open to the sun. 
Here dwelt a peasant, reverend with the locks 
Of age ; yet youth was ruddy on his cheek : 
His farm his only care : his sole delight 
To tend his daughter, beautiful and young; 
To watch her paths; to fill her lap with flowers; 
To see her spread into the bloom of years 
The perfect picture 6f her mother's youth. 
His age's hope, the apple of his eye. 
Beloved of Heaven, his fair Levina grew. 
In youth and grace, the Naiad of the vale. 
Fresh as the flower amid the sunny showers 
Of May, and blidier than the bird of dawn, 
Both roses' bloom gave beauty to her cheek. 
Soft tempered with a smile. The light of heaven 
And innocence illumed her virgin eye. 
Lucid -and lovely as the momingstar. 
Her breast was fairer than the vernal bloom 
Of valley-lily, opening in a shower; — 
Fair as the mom, and beautiful as May, 
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The glory of the year, when first she comes 
Array 'd, all beauteous, with the robes of heaven ; 
And, breathing summer breezes, from her locks 
Shakes genial dews, and from her lap the flowers. — 
Thus beautiful she look'd ; yet something more, 
And better far than beauty in her looks 
Appear'd : the maiden blush of modesty ; 
The smile of cheerfulness and sweet content; 
Health's freshest rose, the sunshine of the soul : 
Each heightening each, eiSused o'er all her form 
A nameless grace, the Beauty of the Mind. 

Thus finish'd fair aboTC her peers, she drew 
The eyes of all the village, and inflamed 
The rival shepherds of the neighbouring dale, 
Who laid the spoils of Summer at her feet. 
And made the woods enamour'd of her name. 
But pure as buds before they blow, and still 
A virgin in her heart, she knew not love : 
But all alone, amid her garden fair, 
From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve^ 
She spent her days : her pleasing task to tend 
The flowers; to lave them from the water-spring; 
To ope the buds with her enamour'd breath ; 
Kank the gay tribes, and rear them in the sun. — 
In youth, the index of maturer years. 
Left by her school-companions at their {day. 
She'd often wander in the wood, or roam 
The wilderness, in quest of curious flower. 
Or nest of bird unknown, till eve approached. 
And hemm'd her in the shade. To obvious swain. 
Or woodman chanting in the greenwood glen. 
She'd bring the beauteous spoils, and ask their 

names. 
Thus plied assiduous her delightful task. 
Day after day, till every herb she named 
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That paints the robe of Spring, and knew the Foice 
Of every warbler in the vernal wood. 

Her garden stretch'd along the river side, ^ 
High up a sunny bank: on either side, 
A hedge forbade the vagrant foot; above, 
An ancient forest screened the green recess. 
Transplanted here, by her creative hand. 
Each herb of Nature, full of fragrant sweets. 
That scents the breath of Summer; every flower. 
Pride of the plain, that blooms on festal days 
In shepherd's garland, and adorns the year. 
In beauteous clusters flourished : Nature's work. 
And order, flnish'd by the hand of Art. 
Here gowans, natives of the village green. 
To daisies grew. The lilies of the fleld 
Put on the robe they neither sow'd nor spun. 
Sweet-smelling shrubs and cheerful spreading 
Unfrequentscatter'd,asby Nature's hand, [trees. 
Shaded the flowers; and to her Eden drew 
The earliests concerts of the Spring, and all 
The various music of the vocal year. 
Ketreat romantic ! Thus from early youth 
Her life she led; one summer's day, serene 
And fair, without a cloud ; like poet's dreams 
Of vernal landscapes, of Elysian vales, 
And islands of the bless'd ; where, hand in hand, 
Eternal Spring and Autumn rule the year, 
And Love and Joy lead on immortal Youth ! 

Twas on a summer's day, when early showers 
Had waked the various vegetable race 
To life and beauty, fair Levina stray'd. « 
Far in the blooming wilderness she strayed 
To gather herbs, and the fair race of flowers, 
That Nature's hand creative pours at will. 
Beauty unbounded, over Earth's green lap. 
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Gay without number, in the day of rain. 

0*er valleys gay, o'er hillocks green she walk*d, 

Sweet as the season ; and at times awaked 

The echoes of the vale, with native notea 

Of heartfelt joy, in numbers heavenly sweet— 

Sweet as the' hosannas of a form of light, 

A sweet-tongued seraph in the bowers of bliss. 

Her, as she halted on a green hill-top, 
A quiver'd hunter spied. Her flowing locks, 
In golden ringlets glittering to the sun. 
Upon her bosom play'd : her mantle green. 
Like thine, O Nature ! to her rosy cheek 
Lent beauty new ; as from the verdant leaf 
The rosebud blushes with a deeper bloom. 
Amid the walks of May. The stranger's eye 
Was caught as with, ethefial presence. Oft 
He look'd to heaven, and oft he met her eye 
In all the silent eloquence of love; 
Then, waked from wonder, with a smile began — 
* Fair wanderer of the wood ! what heavenly power, 
Or providence, conducts thy wandering steps 
To this wild forest, from thy native seat 
And parents, happy in a child so fair? 
A shepherdess, or virgin of the vale. 
Thy dress bespeaks :«but thy majestic mien. 
And eye, bright as the morning star, confess 
Superior birth and beauty, bom to rule : 
As from the stormy cloud of night, that veils 
Her virgin orb, appears the queen of heaven. 
And with full beauty gilds the face of night. 
Whom shall I call the fairest of her sex. 
And charmer of my soul 1 In yonder vale, 
Come, let us crop the roses of the brook. 
And wildings of the wood : soft under shade 

Y2 
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Let us recline by mossy fountain side. 
While the Tvood suffers in the beam of noon. 
I *11 bring my love the choice of all the shades; 
First fruits; the apple ruddy from the rock. 
And clustering nuts, that burnish in the beam. 
O, wilt thou bless my dwelling, and become 
The owner of these fields ? I 'il give thee all 
That I possess ; and all thou seest is mine.' 

Thus spoke the youth, with rapture in his eye ; 
And thus the maiden, with a blush, began — 
* Beyond the shadow of these mountains green, 
Deep bosom*d in the vale, a cottage stands. 
The dwelling of my sire, a peaceful swain ; 
Yet at his frugal board Health sits a guest. 
And fair Contentment crowns his hoary hairs. 
The patriarch of the plains : ne'er by his door 
The n«edy pass'd, or the wayfaring man. 
His only daughter, and his only joy, 
I feed my father's flock ; and, while they rest. 
At times retiring, lose me in the wood, 
Skiird in the virtues of each secret herb 
That opes its virgin bosom to the moon. — 
No flower amid the garden fairer grows 
Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale, 
The queen of flowers — But sooner might the weed. 
That blooms and dies, the being of a day, 
Presume to match with yonder mountain oak. 
That stands the tempest and the Volt of heaven. 

From age to age the monarch of the wood 

O ! bad you been a shepherd of the dale. 
To feed your flock beside me, and to rest 
With me at noon in these delightful shades, 
I might have listen 'd to the voice of love. 
Nothing reluctant : might with you have walk'd 
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Whole summer suns away. At eventide, 
When heaven and earth in all their glory shine 
With the last smiles of the departing sun ; 
W hen the sweet breath of Summer feasts the sense, 
And secret pleasure thrills the heart of man; 
We might have walk'd alone, in converse sweet, 
Along the quiet vale, and woo'd the moon 
To hear the music of true lovers'. vows; 
But Fate forbids; and Fortune*s potent frown, 
And honour, inmate of the noble breast. 
Ne'er can this hand in wedlock join with thine. 
Cease, beauteous stranger! cease, beloved youth! 
To vex a heart that never can ye yours.' 

Thus spoke the maid, deceitful : but her eyes, 
Beyond the partial purpose of her tongue. 
Persuasion gain'd. The deep enamoiir'd youth 
Stood gazing on her charms, and all his soul 
Was lost in love. He grasped her trembling hand > 
And breathed the softest, the sincerest vows 
Of love : * O virgin ! fairest of the fair! 
My one beloved ! were the Scottish throne 
To me transmitted through a sceptred line 
Of ancestors, thou, thou shouldst be my queen. 
And Caledonians diadems adorn 
A fairer head than ever wore ^ crowji |' 

She redden'd like the morning, under veil 
Of her own golden hair. The woods among 
They wander d up and down with fond delay, 
Nor marked the fall of evening: parted, then, 
The happiest pair on whoni the sun declined. 

Next day he found her on a flowery bank. 
Half under shade of willows, by a spring. 
The mirror of the swains, that o'er the meads. 
Slow-winding, scatter'd flowerets in its way. 
Through many a winding walk and alley green 
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She led him to her gardeB. Wonder-stnicky 
He gazed, all eye, o'er the* enchanting scene : 
And much he praised the walks, the groves, the 

* flowers, 
Her beautiful creation ; much he praised . 
The beautiful creatress ; and awaked 
The echo in her praise. Like the first pair, 
Adam and five, in Eden's blissful bowers. 
When newly come from their Creator's hand, 
Our lovers lived in joy. Here, day by day. 
In fond endearments, in embraces sweet. 
That lovers only know, they lived, they loved. 
And found the paradise that Adam lost. — 
Nor did the virgin, wi^&lse modest pride. 
Retard the nuptuii^q^^^he fix'd the day 
That bless'd the fiDuth, and^pen'd to his eyes 
An age of goifl^the benvVn c^nappiness 
That lovers in ueir wicT^oimeits dream. 

And now tQe mor^og, like^rosy bride 
Adorned on heN^^y^put pn hi6r robes. 
Her beauteous rob&^^^^f^K: the naiad streams. 
Sweet as the cadence of a poef s song, 
flow'd down the dale ; the voices of the grove. 
And every winged warbler of the air. 
Sung over head ; and there was joy in heaven. 
Risen with the dawn, the bride and bridal maids 
Stray 'd through the woods and o*er the vales in 

quest 
Of flowers and garlands,and sweet-smelling herbs. 
To strew the bridegroom*s way, and deck his bed. 

Fair in the bosom of the level lake 
Rose a green island, covered with a spring 
Of flowers perpetual, goodly to the eye. 
And blooming from afar. High in the midst. 
Between two fountains, an enchanted tree 
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Grew ever green, and every month renew'd 
Its blooms and apples of Hesperian gold. 
Here every bride (as ancient poets sing) 
Two golden apples gathered from the bough, 
To give the bridegroom in the bed of love, 
The pledge of nuptial concord and delight 
For many a coming year. Levina now 
Had reached the isle, with an attendant maid, 
And puird the mystic apples, puU'd the fruit; 
But wished and long*d for the enchanted tree. 
Not fonder sought the first created fair 
The fruit forbidden of the mortal tree. 
The source of human woe. Two plants arose 
Fair by the mother's side, witli fruits and flowers 
In miniature. One, with audacious hand, 
In evil hour she rooted from the ground. 
At once the island shook, and shrieks of woe 
At times were heard amid the troubled air. 
Her whole frame shook, the blood forsook her face. 
Her knees knock'd, and her heart within her died. 
Trembling and pale, and boding woes to (3ome, 
They seized the boat, and hurried from the isle. 
And now they gain'd the middle of the lake. 
And saw the'approachin gland: now,wildwithjoy. 
They row*d, they flew. When, lo ! at once efi^used. 
Sent by the angry demon of the isle, ' \ 

A whirlwind rose : it lash'd the furious lake 
To tempest, overturned the boat, and sunk 
The fair Levina to a watery tomb. 
Her sad companions, bending from a rock, 
Thrice saw her head, and supplicating hands 
Held up to heaven, and heard the shriek of death : 
Then overhead the parting billow closed, 
And oped no more. Her fate in mournful lays 
The Muse relates ; and sure each tender maid - 
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For her shall heave the sympathetic sigh. 
And haply my Eumelia (for her soul 
Is pity*s self), as, void of household cares. 
Her CTening walk she hends heside the lake, 
Which yet retaikis her name, shall sadly drop 
A tear, in memory of the hapless maid; 
And mourn with me the sorrows of the youtb» 
Whom from his mistress death did not divide. 
Robb'd of the calm possession of his mind. 
All night he wander'd by the sounding shore. 
Long looking o'er the lake ; and saw at times 
The dear, the dreary ghost of her he loved : 
Till love and grief subdued his manly prime. 
And brought his youth with sorrow to the grave.— *- 

J knew an aged swain, whose hoary head 
Was bent with years, the village chronicle, 
Who much had seen, and from the former times 
Much had received. He, hanging o'er the hearth 
In winter evenings, to the gaping swains. 
And children circling round the iire, would tell 
Stories ofold, and tales of other times. 
Of Lomond and Levina he would talk ; < 
And how of old, in Britain's evil days. 
When brodiers against brothers drew the sword 
Of civil rage, the hostile hand of war 
Ravaged the land, gave cities to the sword. 
And all the country to devouring fire. 
Then these fair forests and Elysian scenes, 
In one great conflagration, flamed to heaven. 
Barren and black, by swift degrees arose 
A marish fen ; and hence the labouring hind. 
Digging for fuel, meets the mouldering trunks 
Of oaks, and branchy antlers of the deer. 

Now sober Industry^ illustrious power ! 
Hath raised the peaceful cottage^ calm abode 
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Of innocence and joy : now, sweating, guides 
The shining ploughshare ; tames the stubborn soil ; 
Leads the long drain along the' unfertile marsh; 
Bids the bleak hill with vernal verdure bloom, 
The haunt of flocks ; and clothes the barren heath 
With waving harvests, and the golden grain. 

Pair from his hand behold the village rise, 
In rural pride, 'mong intermingled trees ! 
Above whose aged tops the jo3rfal swains, 
At eventide, descending from the hill. 
With eye enamour'd, mark the many wreaths 
Of pillar'd smoke, high curling to the clouds. 
The streets resound with Labour*s various voice. 
Who whistles at his work. Gay on the green. 
Young blooming boys, and ghiswith golden hair. 
Trip nimble footed, wanton in their play. 
The village hope. All in a- reverend row. 
Their gray-hair'd grandsires, sitting in the sun, 
Before tiie gate, and leaning on the staff. 
The well remembered stories of their youth 
Reeount, and shake their aged locks with joy. 

How fair a prospect rises to the eye, 
Where Beauty vies in all her vernal forms. 
For ever pleasant, and for ever new ! 
Swells the* exulting thought, expands the soul. 
Drowning each ruder care : a blooming train 
Of bright ideas rushes on the mind. 
Imagination rouses at the scene ; 
And backward, through the gloom of ages past, 
Beholds Arcadia, like a rural queen. 
Encircled with her swains and rosy nymphs, 
The mazy dance conducting on the green. 
Nor yield to old Arcadia's blissful vales 
Thine, gentle Leven! Green on either hand 
Thy meadows spread, unbroken of the plough,. 
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With beauty all their own; Thy fields rejoice 
With all the riches of the golden year. 
Fat on the plain, and mountain's sunny side. 
Large droves of oxen, and the fleecy flocks. 
Feed undisturbed; and fill the echoing air 
With music, grateful to the master's ear. 
The traveller stops, and gazes round and round 
O'er all the scenes, that animate his heart 
With mirth and music. E'en the mendicant, 
Bowbent with age, that on the old gray stone 
Sole sitting, suns him in the public way. 
Feels his heart leap, and to himself he sings. 
How beautiful around the lake outspreads 
Its wealth of waters, the surrounding vales 
Benews, and holds a mirror to the sky. 
Perpetual fed by many sister streams. 
Haunts of the angler! First, the gulfy Po, 
That through the quaking marsh and waving reeds 
Creeps slow and silent on. The rapid Queech, 
Whose foaming torrents o'er the broken steep 
Burst down impetuous, with the placid wave 
Of flowery Leven, for the canine pike 
And silver eel renown'd. But chief thy stream, 
O Gairny! sweetly winding, claims the song. 
First on thy banks the Doric reed I tuned, 
StretchM on the verdant grass: while twilight 

meek. 
Enrobed in mist, slow-sailing through the air, 
Silent and still, on every closed flower 
Shed drops nectareous ; and around the fields 
No noise was heard, save where the whispering 
Waved to the breeze, or in the dusky air [reeds 
The slow wing d crane moved heavily o'er the lee. 
And shrilly clamour'd as he sought his nest. 
There would I sit, and tune some youthful lay ; 
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Or watch the motion of the living fires, 
That day and night their never ceasing course 
TVheel round the' eternal poles; and bend the l^nee 
To Him the Maker of yon starry sky. 
Omnipotent! who, throned above all heavens, 
Yet ever present through the peopled space 
Of vast Creation's infinite extent, 
X'ours life, and bliss, and beauty, pours himself, 
His own essential goodness, o'er the minds 
Of happy beings, through ten thousand worlds. 
Nor shall the Muse forget thy friendly heart, 
O Lelius ! partner of my youthful hours. 
How often, rising from the bed of peace. 
We would walk forth to meet the summer morn. 
Inhaling health and harmony of mind; 
Philosophers and friends ; while science beam'd, 
With ray divine, as lovely on our minds 
As yonder orient sun whose welcome light 
Reveal'd the vernal landscape to the view. 
ITet oft, unbending from more serious thought. 
Much of the looser follies of mankind, [laugh ; 
Humorous and gay, we'd talk, and much would 
While, eve/ and anon, their foibles vain 
Imagination ofTer'd to our view* 

Fronting where Gairny pours his silent urn 
Into the lake, an island lifts its head. 
Grassy and wild, with ancient ruin heap'd 
Of cells ; where from the noisy world retired 
Of old, as fame reports. Religion dwielt, 
Safe from the insults of the darkened crowd 
That bow'd the knee to Odin ; and in times 
Of ignorance, when Caledonia's sons 
(Before the triple crowned giant fell) 
Exchanged their simple faith for Rome's deceits. 

z 
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Here Superstition for her cloister'd sons 

A dwelling rear'd, with many an arched vault; 

Where her pale votaries at the midnight hour. 

In many a mournful strain of melancholy. 

Chanted their orisons to the cold moon. 

It now resounds with the wild shrieking gull. 

The crested lapwing, and the clamorous mew. 

The patient hevon, and the bittern dull, 

Deep-sounding in the base, with all the tribe 

That by the water seek the* appointed meal. 

From hence the shepherd in the fenced fold, 
'Tis said, has heard strange sounds and music wild ; 
Such as in Selma, by the burning oak. 
Of hero fallen, or of battle lost, 
Warn'd Fin gal's mighty son, from trembling chords 
Of untouch*d harp, self-sounding in the night. 
Perhaps the* afflicted genius of the lake. 
That leaves the watery grot each night, to mourn 
The waste of time, his desolated isles. 
And temples in the dust; his plaintive voice 
Is heard resounding through the dreary courts 
Of high Lochleven Castle, famous once, 
The' abode of heroes of the Bruce's line. 
Gothic the pile, and high the solid walls. 
With warlike ramparts, and the strong defence 
Of jutting battlements; an age's toil! 
No more its arches echo to the noise 
Of joy and festive mirth. No more the glance 
Of blazing taper through its windows beams. 
And quivers on the undulating wave : 
But naked stand the melancholy walls, 
Lash'd by the wintry tempests, cold and bleak, 
That whistle mournful through the empty halls, 
And piecemeal crumble down the towers to dust 
Perhaps, in some lone, dreary desert tower 
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Thattimehas spared, forth from the window looks. 
Half hid in §:ra88, the solitary fox : 
While, 'from above, the owl, musician direl 
Screams hideous, harsh, and grating to the ear. 

Equal in age, and sharers of its fate, 
A row of moss-grown trees around it stand. 
Scarce here and there, upon their blasted tops, 
A shrivel'd leaf distinguishes the year: 
!Emblem of hoary age, the eve of life. 
When man draws nigh his everlasting home, 
Within a step of the devouring grave ; 
W hen all his views and towering hopes are gone. 
And every appetite before him dead. 

Bright shines the morn, while in the ruddy east 
The sun hangs hoverii\g o'er the' Atlantic wave. 
Apart on yonder green hilFs sunny side. 
Serened with all the music of the morn, 
Attentive let me sit : while from the rock. 
The swainsi laborious, roll the limestone huge; 
Bounding elastic from the* indented grass. 
At every fall it springs, and thundering shoots 

0*er rocks and precipices to the plain. 

And let the shepherd careful tend his flock 
Far from the dangerous steep ; nor, O ye swains ! 
Stray heedless of its rage. . Behold the tears 
ITon wretched widow o*er the mangled corpse 
Of her dead husband pours : who, hapless man ! 
Cheerful and strong, went forth at rising morn 
To usual toil ; but, ere the evening hour. 
His sad companions bare him lifeless home. 
Urged from the hills high top, with progress swift, 
A weighty stone, resistless, rapid came; 
Seen by the fated wretch, who stood unmoved, 
Nor turned to fly, till flight had been in vain ; 
>Vhen now arrived the instrument of death. 
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And fell'd him to the ground. The thirsty land 
Drank up his blood : such was the will of Heaven ! 

How wide the landscape opens to the view ! 
Still as I mount the lessening hills decline , 
Till high above them northern Grampiua lifts 
His hoary head, bending beneath a load 
Of everlasting snow. O'er southern fields 
I see the Cheviot hills, the ancient bounds 
Of two contending kingdoms. There in fight 
Brave Percy and the gallant Douglas bled ; 
The house of heroes, and the death of hosts! 
Watering the fertile fields, majestic Forth, 
Full, deep, and wide, rolls placid to the sea. 
With many a vessel trim and oared bark 
In rich profusion cover'd, wafting o*er 
The wealth and produce of far distant lands. 

But chief mine eye on the subjected vale 
Of Leven pleased looks down ; while o'er the trees. 
That shield the hamlet with the shade of years. 
The towering smoke of early fire ascends. 
And the shrill cock proclaims the' advanced room. 

How bless'd the man ! who, in these peaceful 
plains. 
Ploughs his paternal field ; far from the noise. 
The care and bustle of a busy world! 
Air in the sacred, sweet, sequester d vale 
Of Solitude, the secret primrose path 
Of rural life, he dwells ; and with him dwells 
Peace and Content, twins of the silvan shade. 
And all the Graces of the golden age. — 
Such is Agricola, the wise,' the good; 
By nature formed for the ca|m retreat, 
The silent path of life. Learn'd, but not fraught 
With self-importance, as the starched fool, 
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Who challenges respect by solemn face. 
By studied accent, and high sounding phrase. 
!Enamour*d of the shade, but not morose. 
Politeness, raised in courts by frigid rules. 
With him spontaneous grows. Not books alone^ 
But man his study, and the better part; 
To tread the ways of virtue, and to act 
The various scenes of life with God's applause. 
Deep in the bottom of the flowery vale. 
With blooming sallows and the leafy twine 
Of verdant alders fenced, his dwelling stands 
Complete in rural elegance. The door. 
By which the poor or pilgrim never passed. 
Still open, speaks the. master's bounteous heart. 
There, O, how sweet! amid the fragrant shrubs. 
At evening cool to sit; while, on their boughs, 
The nested songsters twitter o'er their young; 
A nd the' hoarse low of folded cattle breaks 
The silence, wafted o'er the sleeping lake. 
Whose waters glow beneath the purple tinge 
Of western cloud; while converse sweet deceives 
The stealing foot of time ! Or where the ground, 
Mounded irregular, points out the graves 
Of our forefathers, and the hallow'd fane. 
Where swains assembling worship, let us walk, 
In softly soothing melancholy thought. 
As Night's seraphic bard, immortal Young, 
Or sweet complaining Gray ; there see the goal 
Of human life, where drooping, faint, and tired. 
Oft miss'd the prize, the weary racer rests. — 
Thus sung the youth, amid unfertile wilds 
And nameless deserts, unpoetic ground! 
Far from his friends he stray'd, recording thus 

z2 
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The dear remembrance of his native fields. 
To cheer the tedious night ; while slow disease 
Prey'd on his pining vitals, and the blasts 
Of dark December shook his humble cot. 
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flis second coming, who at first appear'd 
To save the world, but now to judge mankind 
According to their works ; — the trumpet's sound,—* 
The dead arising, — the wide world in flames, — 
The mansions of the biess'd, — and the dire pit 
Of Satan and of woe, O Muse! unfold. 

O Thou! whose eye the future and the past 
In one broad view beholdest — from the first 
Of days, when o'er this rude unformed piass 
Lights first bom of existence, smiling rose, 
Down to that latest moment, when thy voice 
Shall bid the sun be darkness, when thy hand 
Shall blot creation out,*— assist my song ! 
Thou only knoVst^ who gavest these orbs to roll 
Their destined circles, when their course shall set; 
When ruin and destruction fierce shall ride 
In triumph o'er creation. This is hid. 
In kindness unto man. Thou givest to know 
The' event is certain : angels know not when. 

Twas on an autumn's eve, serene and calm, 
I walk'd, attendant on the funeral 
Of an old swain : around, the village crowd 
Loquacious chatted, till we reach'd the place 
Where, shrouded up, the sons of other years 
Lie silent in the grave. The sexton there 
Had digg'd the bed of death, the narrow house 
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For all that live appointed. To the dust 
We gave the dead. Then, moralizing, home 
The swains retum'd, to drown in copious bowls 
The labours of the day and thoughts of death. 

The Sun now trembled at the western gate ; 
His yellow rays stream'd in the fleecy clouds. 
I sat me down upon a broad flat stone ; 
And much I mused on the changeful state 
Of sublunary things. The joys of life, 
How frail, how short, how passing! As the sea, 
!N^ow flowing, thunders on the rocky shore; 
Now, lowly ebbing, leaves a tract of sand, 
' Waste, wide, and dreary ; so, in this vain world, 
Through every varying state of life, we toss 
In endless fluctuation ; till, tired out 
With sad variety of bad and worse. 
We reach life's period, reach the blissful port, 
Where change affects not, and the weary rest. 

Then sure the siin which lights us to our shroud, 
Than that which gave us first to see the light. 
Is happier far. As he who, hopeless, long 
Hath rode the' Atlantic billow, from the mast, 
Skirting the blue horizon, sees the land, 
His native land approach ; joy fills his heart. 
And swells each throbbing vein ; so, here confined, 
We weary tread life's long long toilsome maze ; 
Still hoping, vainly hoping for relief 
And rest from labour. Ah! mistaken thought: 
To seek in life what only death can give. 
But what is death? Is it an endless sleep, 
Unconscious of the present and the past, 
And never to be waken'd? Sleeps the soul; 
Nor wakes e'en in a dream? If it is so, 
Happy the sons of pleasure; they have lived 
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And made the most of life : and foolish he. 
The sage, who, dreaming of hereafter, grudged 
Himself the tasting of the sweets of life. 
And caird it temperance; and hoped for joys 
More durable and sweet beyond the grave. 
Vain is the poet's song, the soldier's toil ! 
Vain is the sculptured marble and the bust! 
How vain to hope for never dying fame. 
If souls can die ! But that they never die. 
This thirst of glory whispers. Wherefore gave 
The great Creator such a strong desire 
He never meant to satisfy ? These stones. 
Memorials of the dead, with rustic ait 
And rude inscription cut, declare the soul 
Immortal. Man, form'd for eternity, 
Abhors annihilation and the thought 
Of dark oblivion. Hence, with ardent wish 
And vigorous effort, each would fondly -praise 
Some lasting monument, to save his name 
Safe from the waste of years. Hence Csesar 

fought ; 
Hence Raphael painted ; and hence Milton sung. 
Thus musing, sleep oppress'd my drowsy sense. 
And wrapp'd me into rest. Before mine eyes. 
Fair as the morn, when up the flaming east 
The sun ascends, a radiant seraph stood, 
Crown'd with a wreath of palm : his golden hair 
Waved on his shoulders, girt with shining plumes ; 
From which, down to the ground, loose-floating 

traiPd, 
In graceful negligence, his heavenly robe : 
Upon his face, flush'd with immortal youth. 
Unfading beauty bloom'd ; and thus he spake — 
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' Well hast thou judged ; the soul must be 
immortal ! 
And that it is, this awful day declares ; 
This day, the last that ere the sun shall gild : 
Arrested by Omnipotence, no more 
Shall he describe the year: the moon no more 
Shall shed her borrowed light. This is the day, 
Seal'd in the rolls of Fate, when o'er the dead 
Almighty Power shall wake, and raise to life 
The sleeping myriads. Now shall be approved 
The ways of God to man, and all the clouds 
Of Providence be clear'd : now be disclosed 
Why Vice in purple oft upon a throne 
Exalted sat, and shook her iron scourge 

er Virtue, lowly seated on the ground. 
Now deeds committed in the sable shade 

Of eyeless darkness shall be brought to Irght ; 
And every act shall meet its just reward.' 

As thus he spake, the morn arose ; and sure 
Metfaought ne'er rose a fairer. Not a cloud 
Spotted the blue expanse ; and not a gale 
Breathed o*er the surface of the dewy earth. 
Twinkling with yellow lustre, the gay birds 
On every blooming spray sung their sweet lays, 
And praised their great Creator : through the fields 
The lowing cattle grazed ; and all around 
Was beauty, happiness, and mirth, and love. — 
* All these thou seest (resumed. the' angelic power) 
No more shall give thee pleasure. Thou must leave 
This world ; of which now come and see the end.' 

This said, he touch'd me, and such strength 
infused 
That, as he soared up the pathless air, 

1 lightly follow'd. On the awful peak 
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Of an eternal rock, against whose base 
The sounding billows beat, he set me down. 
I heard a noise loud as a rushing stream, 
When o'er the rugged precipice it roars. 
And, foaming, thunders on the rocks below. 
Astonished, I gazed around; when lo! 
I saw an angel down from heaven descend. 
His face was as the sun; his dreadful height 
Such as the statue, by the Grecian plann'd. 
Of Philip's son, Athos, with all his rocks. 
Moulded into a man. One foot on earth. 
And one upon the rolling sea, he fix'd. 
As when, at setting sun, the rainbow shines 
Refulgent, meting out the half of heaven — 
So stood he; and, in act to speak, he raised 
His shining hand. His voice was as the sound 
Of many waters, or the deep-mouth'd roar 
Of thunder, when it bursts the riven cloud. 
And bellows through the ether. Nature stood 
Silent,, in all her works : while thus he spake — 
' Hear^ thou that roU'st above, thou radiant sun ! 
Ye heavens and earth, attend ! while I declare 
The will of the Eternal. By his name 
Who lives, and shall for ever live, I swear 
That time shall be no longer.' 

He disappear'd. Fix d in deep thought I stood, 
At what would follow. Straight another sound ; 
To which the Nile, o'er Ethiopia's rocks 
Rushing in one broad cataract, were nought: 
It seem'd as if the pillars that upheld 
The universe had fallen; and all its worlds, 
Unhinged, had strove together for the way. 
In cumbrous crashing ruin. Such the roar ! 
A sound that might be felt ! It pierced beyond 
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The limits of creation. Chaos roar'd ; 

And heaven and earth returned the mighty noise. — 

* Thou hear'st (said then my heavenly guide) the 

sound 
Of the last trumpet. See where, from the clouds. 
The' archangel Michael, one of the seven 
That minister before the throne of God, 
Leans forward ; and the sonorous tube inspires 
With breath immortal. By his side the sword. 
Which, like a meteor, o'er the vanquished head 
Of Satan hung, when he rebellious raised 
War, and embroil'd the happy fields above.' 

A pause ensued. The fainting sun grew pale. 
And seem'd to struggle through a sky of blood ; 
While dim eclipse impaired his beam: the earth 
Shook to her deepest centre: Ocean raged. 
And dash'd his billows on the frighted shore. 
All was confusion. Heartless, helpless, wild. 
As flocks of timid sheep or driven deer. 
Wandering, the' inhabitants of earth appear'd: 
Terror in every look, and pale affright 
Sat in each eye ; amazed at the past. 
And for the future trembling. All call'd great 
Or deem'd illustrious, by erring man. 
Was now no more. The hero and the prince. 
Their grandeur lost, now mingled with the crowd ; 
And all distinctions, those except from faith 
And virtue flowing : these upheld the soul. 
As ribb'd with triple steel. All else were lost! 

Now, vain is greatness ! as the morning clouds. 
That, rising, promise rain ; condensed they stand. 
Till, touch'd by winds, they vanish into air; 
The farmer mourns : so mourns the helpless wretch 
Who, cast by fortune from some envied height^ 
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Finds nought within him to support his fall. 
High as his hopes had raised him, low he sinks 

Below his fate, in comfortless despair. 

Who would not laugh at an attempt to build 
A lasting structure on the rapid stream 
Of foaming Tygris, the foundations laid 
Upon the glassy surface ? Such the hopes 
Of him whose views are bounded t-o this world : 
Immersed in his own labour'd work, he dreams 
Himself secure ; when, on a sudden, down. 
Torn from its sandy ground, the fabric falls ! 
He starts and, waking, finds himself undone. 

Not so the man who on religion's base 
His hope and virtue founds. Firm on the rock 
Of ages his foundation laid remains. 
Above the frowns of fortune oc her smiles. 
In every varying state of life the same. 
Nought fears he from the world,and nothing hopes. 
With unassuming courage, inward strength 
Endued, resigned to Heaven, he leads a life 
Superior to the common herd of men, 
Whose joys, connected with the changeful flood 
Of fickle fortune, ebb and flow with it. 

Nor is religion a chimera : sure 
Tis something real. Virtue cannot live. 
Divided from it. As a sever'd branch. 
It withers, pines, and dies. Who loves not God 
That made him, and preserved, nay, more — re- 
Is dangerous. Can ever gratitude [deem'd. 
Bind him who spurns at these most sacred ties ? 
Say, can he, in the silent scenes of life. 
Be sociable? Can he be a friend? 
At best, he must but feign. The worst of brutes 
An atheist is; for beasts acknowledge God. 
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The lion, with the terrors of his mouth, 
Pays homage to his Maker; the grim wolf. 
At midnight, howling, seeks his meat from God. 
Again, the' archangel raised his dreadful voice. 
£arth tremhled at the sound. * Awake, ye dead ! 
And come to judgment.' At the mighty call, 
As armies issue at the trumpet's sound. 
So rose the dead. A shaking first 1 heard, 
And bone together came unto his bone. 
Though severed by wide seas and distant lands. 
A spirit lived within them. He, who made. 
Wound up, and set in motion the machine. 
To run unhurt the length of fourscore years. 
Who knows the structure of each secret spring : 
Can He not join again the sever'd parts. 
And join them with advantage 7 This to man 
Hard and impossible may seem ; to God 
Is easy. Now, through all the darkened air^ 
The living atoms flew, each to his place. 
And nought was missing in the great account, 
Down from the dust of him whom Cain first slew 
To him who yesterday was laid in earth. 
And scarce had seen corruption ; whether in 
The bladed grass they clothed the verdant plain. 
Or smiled in opening flowers ; or, in the sea, 
Became the food of monsters of the deep. 
Or pass'd in transmigrations infinite 
Through every kind of being. None mistakes 
His kindred matter; but, by sympathy 
Combining, rather by Almighty Power 
Led on, they closely mingle and unite. 
But changed : for, subject to decay no more. 
Or dissolution, deathless as the soul 

A A 
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The body is ; and fitted to enjoy 
Eternal bliss, or bear eternal pain. 

As when in Spring the sun's prolific beams 
Have waked to life the insect tribes, that sport 
And wanton in his rays at evening mild. 
Proud df their new existence, up the air. 
In devious circles wheeling, they ascend. 
Innumerable ; the whole air is dark.— 
So, by the trumpet roused, the sons of men. 
In countless numbers, cover'd all the ground. 
From frozen Greenland to the southern pole ; 
All who ere lived on earth. See Lapland's sons 
Whose zenith is the Pole ; a barbarous race ! 
Rough as their storms, and savage as their clime> 
Unpolish'd as their bears, and but in shape 
Distinguished ^>Mirth«fl[n Reason's dying lamp 
Scarce brig:hli^r^nl J^^ijuKinstinct in their breast. 
With wandefniffRuAslanssaKd all those who dwelt 
In Scandiptf ia, bv Uib B^utic sea ; 
The ruggen^oleiSv^^ Prussia's warlike race : 
Germania fmfirs ner numbors, where the Rhine 
And mighty^l]{«iobe ^a|irtheir flowing urns. 

Behold thy cfitMreffTBritain ! hail the light ; 
A manly race, whose business was arms, 
And long uncivilized ; yet, trained to deeds 
Of virtue, they withstood the Roman power. 
And made their eagles droop. On Morven's coasts 
A race of heroes and of bards arise : 
The mighty Fingal, and bis mighty son, [harp ; 
Who launched the spear, and touchd the tuneful 
With Scotia's chiefs, the sons of later years. 
Her Kenneths and her Malcolms, warriors famed ; 
Her generous Wallace, and her gallant Bruce. 
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See, in her pathless wilds, where the gray stones 
Are raised in memory of the mighty dead, 
Armies arise of English, Scots, and Picts; 
A nd giant Danes,who, from bleak Norway's coast, 
Ambitious, came to conquer her fair fields. 
And chain her sons : But Scotia gave them graves ! 
Behold the kings that till'd the English throne ! 
Edwards and Henrys, names of deathless fame. 
Start from the tomb. Immortal William ! see, 
Surrounding angels point him from the rest. 
Who saved the state from tyranny and Rome. 
Behold her poets ! Shakspeare, fancy's child ; 
Spenser, who, through his smooth and moral tale, 
Vpoints fair virtue out ; with him who sung. 
Of man's first disobedience; Young lifts up 
His awful head, and joys to see the day. 
The great, the' important day, of which he sung. 

See where imperial Rome exalts her height ! 
Her senators and gowned fathers rise : 
Her consuls, who, as ants without a king. 
Went forth to conquer kings ; and at their wheels 
In triumph led the chiefs of distant lands. 
Behold, in Cannae's field, what hostile swarms 
Burst from the' ensanguined ground, where Uanni- 
Shook Rome through all her legions : Italy [bal 
Trembled unto the Capitol. If fate [bow'd 

Had not withstood the' attempt, she now had 
Her head to Carthage. See, Pharsalia p6urs 
Her murder'd thousands ! who, in the last strife 
Of Rome for dying liberty, were slain 
To make a man the master of the world, [vast! 

All Europe's sons throng forward; numbers 
Imagination fails beneath the weight. 
What numbers yet remain! The' enervate race 
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Of Asia, from where Tanais rolls 
O'er rocks and dreary wastes his foaming stream. 
To where the Eastern Ocean thunders round 
The spicy Java; with the tawny race 
That dwelt in Afric, from the Red Sea, north. 
To the Cape, south, where the rude Hottentot 
Sinks into brute ; with those, who long unknown 
Till by Columbus found, a naked race! 
And only skilVd to urge the silvan war. 
That peopled the wide continent that spreads 
From rocky Zembla, whiten'd with the snow 
Of twice three thousand years,south to the Straits 
Named from Magellan, where the ocean roars 
Round earth's remotest bounds. Now, had not 
The great Creator of the universe, [He, 

Enlarged the wide foundations of the world. 
Room had been wanting to the mighty crowds 
That pour'd from every quarter. At his word. 
Obedient angels stretch'd an ample plain. 
Where dwelt his people in the Holy Land, 

Fit to contain the whole of human race 

As when the Autumn, yellow on the fields. 
Invites the sickle, forth the farmer sends 
His servants to cut down and gather in 
The bearded grain : so, by Jehovah sent. 
His angels, from all corners of the world, 
Led on the living and awaken'd dead 
To judgment; as, in the' Apocalypse, 
John, gather d saw the people of the earth. 
And kings, to Armageddon. — Now look round. 
Thou whose ambitious heart for glory beats! 
See all the wretched things on earth call'd great. 
And lifted up to gods ! How little now « 
Seems all their grandeur ! See the conqueror, 
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Mad Alexander, who his victor arms 

Bore o'er the then known globe, then sat him down 

And wept, because he had no other world 

To give to desolation ; how he droops ! 

He knew not, hapless wretch ! he never learn'd 

The harder conquest — to subdue himself. — — 

Now is the Christian's triumph, now he lifts 

His head on high ; while down the dying hearts 

Of sinners helpless sink : blacH guilt distracts 

And wrings their tortured souls; while every 

thought 
Is big with keen remorse or dark despair. 

But now a nobler subject claims the song. 
My mind recoils at the amazing theme : 
For how shall finite speak of infinite ? 
How shall a stripling, by the Muse untaught. 
Sing Heaven's Almighty, prostrate at whose feet 
Archangels fall. Unequal to the task, 
1 dare the bold attempt: assist me. Heaven ! 
From thee begun, with thee shall end my song! — 

Now, down from the opening firmament, 
Seated upon a sapphire throne, high raised 
Upon an azure ground, upheld by wheels 
Of emblematic structure, as a wheel 
Had been within a wheel, studded with eyes 
Of flaming fire, and by four cherubs led; 
I saw the judge descend. Around Him came, 
By thousands and by millions. Heaven's bright 
About Him blazed insufferable lights [host. 

Invisible as darkness to the eye. 
His car above the mount of Olives stay'd. 
Where last with his disciples He conversed, 
And left them gazing as He soar'd aloft. 
He darkness as a curtain drew around ; 

A A 2 
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On which the colour of the rainbow shone. 
Various and bright; and from within was heard 
A voice,as deep-moutb*d thunder,speakingthus — 
' Go, Raphael, and from these reprobate 
Divide my chosen saints ; go separate 
My people from among them, as the wheat 
Is in the harvest sever'd from the tares : 
Set them upon the right, and on the left 
Leave these ungodly. Thou, Michael, choose. 
From forth the' angelic host, a chosen band. 
And Satan with his legions hither bring 
To judgment, from Hell's caverns; whither fled. 
They think to hide from my awakened wrath. 
Which chased them out of heaven, and which they 

dread 
More than the horrors of the pit, which now 
Shall be redoubled sevenfold on their heads.' 

Swift as conception, at his bidding, flew 
His ministers, obedient to his word. 
And, as a shepherd, who all day hath fed 
His sheep and goats promiscuous, but at eve^ 
Dividing, shuts them up in different folds; 
So now the good were parted from the bad ; 
For ever parted ; never more to join 
And mingle as on earth, where often pass'd 
For other each ; e'en close hypocrisy 
Escapes not, but, unmask 'd, alike the scorn 
Of vice and victue stands. Now separate. 
Upon the right appear'd a dauntless, firm. 
Composed number: joyful at the thought 
Of immortality, they forward look'd 
With hope unto the future ; conscience, pleased. 
Smiling, reflects upon a well spent life; [crew. 
Heaven dawns within their breasts. The other 
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Pale and dejected, scarcely lift their heads 
To view the hated light : his trembling hand 
Each lays upon his guilty face ; and now. 
In gnawings of the never dying worm. 
Begins a hell that never shall be quench'd. 

But now the enemy of God and man, 
Cursing his fate, comes forward, led in chains. 
Infrangible, of burning adamant. 
Hewn from the rocks of Hell ; now too the bands 
Of rebel angels, who long time had walk'd 
The world, and by their oracles deceived 
The blinded nations, or by secret guile 
Wrought men to vice, came on, raging in vain, 
And struggling with their fetters, which, as fate, 
Compeird them fast. They wait their dreadful 
doom. 

Now from his lofty throne, with eyes that blazed 
Intolerable day, the' Almighty Judge 
Look'd down a while upon the subject crowd. 
As when a caravan of merchants, led 
By thirst of gain to travel the parch'd sands 
Of waste Arabia, hears a lion roar. 
The wicked trembled at his view : upon 
The ground they roH'd, in pangs of wild despair. 
To hide their faces, which not blushes mark'd 
But livid horror. Conscience, who asleep 
Long time had lain, now lifts her snaky head. 
And frights them into madness '^ ^hile the list 
Of all their sins she offers to their view : 
For she had power to hurt them, and her sting 
Was as a scorpion's. He who never knew 
Its wound is happy, though a fettered slave. 
Chained to the oar, or to the dark damp mine 
Confined ; while he who sits upon a throne, 
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Under her frown, is wretched. But the damned 
Alone can tell what 'tis to feel her scourge 
In all its horrors, with her poison'd sting 
Fix'd in their hearts. This is the Second Death. 

Upon the Book of Life He laid his hand. 
Closed with the seal of Heayen ; which oped, he 

read 
The names of the Elect. God knows his own. 
^ Come (looking on the right, he mildly said). 
Ye of my Father hlessed, ere the world 
Was moulded out of chaos — ere the sons 
Of God, exulting, sung at Nature's hirth. 
For you I left my throne, my glory left. 
And, shrouded up in clay, I weary walk'd 
Your world, and many miseries endured : 
Death was the last. For you I died, that you 
Might live with me for ever, and in Heaven sit 
On thrones, and, as the sun in brightness, shine 
For ever in my kingdom. Faithfully 
Have ye approved yourselves. I hungry was. 
And thirsty, and ye gave me meat and drink; 
Ye clothed me, naked ; when I fainting lay 
In all the sad variety of pain. 
Ye cheer'd me with the tenderness of friends ; 
In sickness and in prison, me relieved. 
Nay, marvel not that thus I speak : whene'er. 
Led by the dictates of fair charity. 
Ye help'd the man on whom keen poverty 
And wretchedness had laid their meagre hands. 
And for my sake, ye did it unto me.' [voice 

They heard vnth joy, and, shouting, raised their 
In praise of their Redeemer. Loosed from earth. 
They soar'd triumphant, and at the right hand 
Of the great Judge sat down ; who on the left 
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Now looking stern , with fury in his eyes. 
Blasted their spirits, while his arrows, fix'd' 
Deep in their hearts, in agonizing pain 
Scorched their yitals, thus their dreadful doom 
(More dreadful from those lips which used to bless) 
He awfully pronounced. Earth at his frown 
Convulsive trembled ; while the raging deep 
Hush'd in a horrid calm his waves. ' Depart, 
(These, for 1 heard them, were his awful words !) 
Depart from me, ye cursed ! Oft have I strove. 
In tenderness and pity, to subdue 
ITour rebel hearts ; as a fond parent bird. 
When danger threatens, flutters round her young, 
Nature's strong impulse beating in her breast. 
Thus ardent did I strive : but all in vain. 
Now will I laugh at your calamity. 
And mock your fears : as oft, in stupid mirth. 
Hardened in wickedness^ ye pointed out 
The man who labour 'd up the steep ascent 
Of virtue to reproach. Depart to fire. 
Kindled in Tophet for the' archenemy. 
For Satan and his angels, who by pride 
Fell into condemnation ; blowp up now 
To sevenfold fury by the' Almighty breath. 
There, in that dreary mansion, where the light 
Is solid gloom, darkness that may be felt. 
Where hope, the lenient of the ills of life. 
For ever dies ; there shall ye seek for death. 
And shall not find it: for your greatest curse 
Is immortality. Omnipotence 
£ternally shall punish and preserve.' 

So said he; and, his hand high lifting, hurl'd 
The flashing lightning, and the flaming bolt, 
Full on the wicked ; kindling in a blaze 
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The scorched earth. Behind, before, around 
The trembling wretches burst the quivering flsnnes. 
They turn'd to fly; but wrath divine pursued 
To where, beyond creation's utmost bound. 
Where never glimpse of cheerful light arrived. 
Where scarce e*en thought can travel, but, ab- 
sorbed. 
Falls headlong down the' immeasurable gulf 
Of chaos — wide and wild, their prison stood 
Of utter darkness, as the horrid shade 
That clouds the brow of death. Its open'd mouth 
Belch*d sheets of livid flame and pitchy smoke. 
Infernal thunders, with explosion dire, 
Roar*d through the fiery concave ; while the waves 
Of liquid sulphur beat the burning shore 
In endless ferment. Q'er the diz^y steep 
Suspended, wrapt in sufibcating gh)om. 
The sons of black damnation fhriekirig hung. 
Curses unutterable fiird their mouths, 
Hideous to hear; their eyes rain'd bitter tears 
Of agonizing madness : for their day 
Was pass'd, aiui from their eyes repentance hid 
For ever ! Round their heads their hissing brands 
The furies waved, ancl o'er the whelming brink 
Impetuous urged them. In the boiling surge 
They headlong fell. The flashing billows roar'd ; 
And Hell from all her caves return 'd the sound. 
The gates of flint and tenfold adamant, 
With bars of steel, impenetrably firm. 
Were shut for ever : the decree of fate. 
Immutable, made fast the ponderous door. 

' Now turn thine eyes,' my bright conductor said : 
^ Behold the world in flames ! so sore the bolts 
Of thunder, launched by the Almighty arm^ 
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Hath smote upon it. Up the blacken'd air 
Ascend the curling flames and billowy smoke; 
•And, hideous crackling, blot the face of day 
With foul eruption. From their inmost beds 
The hissing waters rise. Whatever drew 
The vital air, or in the spacious deep [crash? 
Wanton'd at large, expires. Heard'st thou that 
There fell the towering Alps, and, dashing down. 
Lay bare their centre. See, the flaming mines 
£zpand their treasures ! no rapacious hand 
To seize the precious bane. Now look around: 
Say, canst thou tell where stood imperial Rome, 
The wonder of the world; or where, the boast 
Of Europe, fair Britannia, stretchM her plain. 
Encircled by the ocean. All is wrapped 
In darkness : as (if great may be compared 
With small) when, on Gomorrah*s fated field, 
The flaming sulphur, by Jehovah rain'd. 
Sent up a pitchy cloud, killing to life, 
And tainting all the air. Another groan! 
'Twas Nature's last: and see! the'extinguish'd sun 
Falls devious through the void; and the fair face 
Of Nature is no more ! With sullen joy 
Old Chaos views the havoc, and expects 
To stretch his sable sceptre o'er the blank 
Where once Creation smiled : o'er which, perhaps. 
Creative energy again shall wake. 
And into being call a brighter sun. 
And fairer worlds; which, for delightful change. 
The saints, descending from the happy seats 
Of bliss, shall visit. And, behold ! they rise, 
And seek their native land : around them move 
In radiant files. Heaven 's host. Immortal wreaths 
Of amaranth and roses crown their heads ; 
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And each a branch of ever blooming palm 
Triumphant holds. In robes of dazzling white. 
Fairer than that by wintry tempests shed 
Upon the frozen ground, array'd, they shine^ 
Fair as the sun, when up the steep of heaven 
He rides in all the majesty of light. 

' But who can tell, or if an angel could. 
Thou couldst not hear, the glories of the place 
For their abode prepared ? Though oft on earth 
They struggled hard against the stormy tide 
Of adverse fortune, and the bitter scorn 
Of harden'd villany — their life a course 
Of warfare upon earth; these toils, when view'd 
With the reward, seem nought. The Lord shall 

guide 
Their steps to living fountains, and shall wipe 
All tears from every eye. The wintry clouds. 
That frown*d on life, rack up. A glorious sun. 
That ne*er shall set, arises in a sky 
Unclouded and serene. Their joy is full : 
And sickness, pain, and death shall be no more. 

' Dost thou desire to follow ? does thy heart 
Beat ardent for the prize ? Then tread the path 
Religion points to man. What thou hast seett 
Fix'd in thy heart retain : For, be assured. 
In that last moment — in the closing act 
Of Nature's drama, ere the hand of fate 
Drop the black curtain, thou must bear thy part. 

And stand in thine own lot.' 

This said, he stretch'd 
His wings, and in a moment left my sight. 

Jan. 7, 1766. 
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TO A FOUNTAIN. 

O FOUNTAIN of the wood! whose glassy ware*, 
Slow-welliirg from the rock of years. 
Holds to heaven a mirror blue. 
And bright as Annans eye. 

With whom I've sported on the margin green; 
My hand with leaves, with lilies white. 
Gaily deck*d her golden hair. 
Young Naiad of the vale. 

Fount of my native wood I thy murmurs greet 
My ear, like poet's heavenly strain : 
Fancy pictures in a dream 
The golden days of youth. 

O state of innocence ! O paradise ! 
In Hope's gay garden, Fancy vieW9 
Golden blossoms, golden fruits. 
And Eden ever green. 

Where now, ye dear companions of my youth I 
Ye brothers of my bosom ! where 
Do ye tread the walks of life. 
Wide scatter'd o'er the world? 

• B B 
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Thus winged larks forsake their native nest. 
The merry minstrels of the morn : 
New to heaven they mount away. 
And meet again no more. 

All things decay ; — the forest like the leaf; 
Great kingdoms fall ; the peopled globe. 
Planet-struck, shall pass away; 
Heavens with their hosts expire : 

But Hope's fair visions, and the beams of Joy, 
Shall cheer my bosom: 1 will sing 
Nature's beauty, Nature's birth, 
And heroes, on the lyre. 

Ye Naiads|>btue-i^rti^l sisters of the wood! 
Who h^(4f^ oaK^m^oried stream, 
Ni§^wy tr^^^oVj^ystic maze, 

idering Moon, 

Beheld fey^'ppcfl's eye; hf spire my dreams 

With visk)j>^like;li(e landscapes fair 

Of heaven^s bass, to dying saints 

By guardian angels drawn. 

Fount of the forest ! in thy poet's lays 
Thy waves shall flow : this wreath of flowers, 
Gather'd by Anna's hand, 
I ask to bind my brow. 
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Thb great, the glorious deed is done ! 
The foe is fled ! the field is won ! 
Prepare the feast; the heroes call: 
Let joy, let triumph fill the hall ; 

The raven claps his sable wings ; 
The bard his chosen timbrel brings ; 
Six virgins round, a select choir. 
Sing to the music of his lyre. 

"With mighty ale the goblet crown ; 
With mighty ale your sorrows drown ; 
To-day, to mirth and joy we yield; 
To-morrow, face the bloody field. 

From danger's front, at battle's eve. 
Sweet comes the banquet to the brave : 
Joy shines with genial beam on all, 
The joy that dwells in Odin's hall. 

The song bursts living from the lyre. 
Like dreams that guardian ghosts inspire ; 
When miinic shrieks the heroes hear. 
And whirl the visionary spear. 

Music's the medicine of the mind; 
The cloud of Care give to the wind : 
Be every brow with garlands bound; 
And let the cup of Joy go round. 



i 
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The cloud comes o*er the beam of light ; 
• We're gruests that tarry but a night : 
In the dark house, together press'd. 
The princes and the people re^t. 

Send round the shell, the feast prolong. 
And send away the night in song : 
Be blessed below, as those above 
With Odin and the friends they love. 
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In deeds of arms, our fathers rise 
Illustrious in their offspring's eyes: 
They fearless rush'd through Oceap's storms. 
And dared grim Death in all its forms-: 
Each youth assumed the sword and shield. 
And grew a hero in the field. 

Shall we degenerate from our race. 
Inglorious, in the mountain chase*? 
Arm, arm in fallen Hubba*s right; 
Place your forefathers in your sight; 
To fame, to glory fight your way. 
And teach the nations to obey. 

Assume the oars, unbind the sails : 
Send, Odin ! send propitious gales. 
At Loda*s stone, we will adore 
Thy name with aongs, upon the shore ; 
.And, full of thee, undaunted dare 
The foe, and dart the bolts of war. 
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No feast of shells, no dance by night. 
Are glorious Odin's dear delight: 
He, king of men, his armies led 
Where heroes strove, where battles bled; 
Now reigns above the momingstar. 
The god of thunder and of war. 

Bless'd who in battle bravely fall ! 
They mount on wings to Odin's hall; 
To music*s sound, in cups of gold. 
They drink new wine with chiefs of old ; 
The song ^f bards records their name. 
And future times shall speak their fame. 

Hark ! Odin thunders ! haste on board ; 
Illustrious Canute ! give the word. 
On wings of wind we pass the seas. 
To conquer realms, if Odin please : 
With Odin*s spirit in our soul, 
Weil gain the globe from pole to pole. 



TO PAOLI. 



What man, what hero shall the Muses sing. 
On classic lyre or Caledonian string. 

Whose name shall fill the' immortal page ; 
Who, fired from Heaven with energy divine, 
In sunbright glory bids his actions shine 
First in the annals of the age ? 
Ceased are the golden times of yore ; 
The age of heroes is no more : 
Rare, in these latter times, arise to fame 
The poet's strain inspired or hero's heavenly flame. 

B b2 
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t 

What star arising in the southern sky, 

New to the heavens, attracting Europe's eye. 

With beams unborrowed shines afar? 
Who comes, with thousands marching in his rear. 
Shining in arms, shaking his bloody spear, 
Idke the red comet, sign of war? 
Paoli! sent of Heaven, to save 
A rising nation of the brave ; 
Whose firm right hand his angels arm, to bear 
A shield before his host, aud dart the bolts of 
war. 

He comes ! he comes ! the saviour of the land ! 
His drawn sword flames in his uplifted hand. 

Enthusiast in his country's cause ; 
Whose film resolve obe^fs a nation*s call. 
To rise deliverer, or a martyr fall 
To Liberty, to dying laws. 
Ye sons of Freedom, sing his praise ( 
Ye poets, bind his brows with bays ! 
Ye sceptred shadows, cast your honours down. 
And bow before the head that never wore a 
crown ! 

Who to the hero can the palm refuse ? 
Great Alexander still the world subdues. 

The heir of everlasting praise. 
But when the hero's flame, the patriot's light; 
When virtues human and divine unite; 
When olives twine among the bays ; 
And, mutual, both Miner vas shine: 
A constellation so divine, 
A wondering world behold, admire, and love. 
And his best image here the' Almighty marks 
above. 
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As the lone shepherd hides hi^ in the rocks. 
When high Heaven thunders ; as the timorous 
flocks 
From the descending torrent flee ; 
So flies a world of slaves at War*s alarms, 
When Zeal on flame, and Liberty in arms. 
Lead on the fearless and the free, 
Resistless ; as the torrent flood, 
Horn'd like the moon, uproots the wood. 
Sweeps flocks, and herds, and harvests from their 

base. 
And moves the* eternal hills from their appointed 
place. 

Long hast thou labour'd in the glorious strife^ 
O land of Liberty ! profuse of life, 

And prodigal of priceless blood. [crown. 
Where heroes bought with blood the martyr's 
A race arose, heirs of their high renown. 

Who dared their fate through fire and flood { 
And Gafibri the great arose. 
Whose words of power disarmed his foes; 
And. where the filial image smiled afar. 
The sire turn'd not aside the thunders of the war, 

O Liberty ! to man a guardian given. 

Thou best and brightest attribute of Heaven I 

From whom descending, thee we sing. 
By nature wild, or by the arts refined. 
We feel thy power essential to our mind ; 
Each son of Freedom is a king. 
Thy praise the happy world proclaim. 
And Britain worships at thy name. 
Thou guardian angel of Britannia's isle ! 
And God and man rejoice in thy immortal smile ! 
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Island of beauty, lift thy head on high ! 
Sing a new song of triumph to the sky ! 

The day of thy deliverance springs — 
The day of vengeance to thy ancient foe ! 
Thy sons shall lay the proud oppressor low. 
And break the head of tyrant kings. 

Paoli ! mighty man of war ! 

All bright in arms, thy conquering car 
Ascend; thy people from the foe redeem, 
Thou delegate of Heaven, and son of the Supreme! 

Ruled by the* eternal laws, supreme o'er all, 
Ejngdoms, like kings, successive rise and fall. 

When Caesar conquer'd half the earth. 
And spread his eagles in Britannia*s sun ; 
Did Caesar dream the savage huts he won 

Should give a far famed kingdom birth? 
That here should Roman freedom light ; 
The western Muses wing their flight; 
The Arts, the Graces find their favourite home ; 
Our armies awe the globe, and Britain rival Rome ? 

Thus, if the' Almighty^ say, ^ Let Freedom be!' 
Thou, Corsica! thy golden age shalt see. 

Rejoice with songs, rejoice with smiles ! 
Worlds yet unfound, and ages yet unborn 
Shall hail a new Britannia in her mom. 
The queen of arts, the queen of isles : 
The Arts, the beauteous train of Peace, 
Shall rise and rival Rome and Greece ; 
A Newton Nature's book unfold sublime ; 
AMilton sing to Heaven,and charm the ear ofTime ! 
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ALEXIS. 

191 ^PastoraU 

Upon a bank with cowslips covered o*er, 
Where Leven's waters break a^nst the shore ; 
What time the village sires in circles talk^ 
And yojuths and maidens take their evening walk : 
Among the yellow broom Alexis lay, 
And yiew'd the beauties of the setting day. 

Full well you might observe some ip ward smart. 
Some secret grief hung heavy at his heart. 
While round the field his sportive lambkins play'd. 
He raised his plaintive voice, and thus he said : — 

' Begin, my pipe ! a sofUy mournful strain : 
The parting sun shines yellow on the plain ; 
The balmy west wind breathes along the ground ; 
Their evening sweets the flowers dispense around; 
The flocks stmy bleating o'er the mountain's brow. 
And from the plain the answering cattle low ; 
Sweet chant the feather'd tribes on every tree. 
And all things feel the joys of love — but me. 

* Begin, my pipe! begin the mournful strain, 
Eumelia meets my kindness with disdain. 
Oft have I tried her stubborn heart to move. 
And in her icy bosQQ) kindle love : 
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But all in vain. Ere -I my love declared. 
With other youths her company I shared; 
But now she shuns me, hopeless and forlorn. 
And pays my constant passion with her scom« 

' Begin, my pipe! the sadly soothing strain. 
And bring the days of innocence again. 
Well I remember, in the sunny scene 
We ran, we play'd together on the green : 
Fair in our youth, and wanton in our play. 
We toy'd, we sported, the long summer's day. 
For her I spoiFd.the gardens of the Spring, 
And taught the goldfinch on her hand to sing. 
We sat' and sung beneath the lovers' tree; 
One was her look, and it was fix'd on me. 

^ Begin, my pipe ! a melancholy strain, 
A holiday was kept on yonder plain; 
The feast was spread upon the flowery mead. 
And skilful Thyrsis tuned his vocal reed; 
Each for the dance selects the nymph he loves. 
And every nymph with smiles her swain approves ; 
The setting sun beheld their mirthful glee, 
And left all happy in their love but me. 

' Begin, my pipe ! a softly mournful strain. 
O cruel nymph! O most unhappy swain! 
To climb the steepy rock's tremendous height. 
And crop its herbage, is the goat's delight; 
The flowery thyme delights the humming bees. 
And blooming wilds the bleating lambkins please ; 
Daphnis courts Cbloe under every tree : 
Eumelia! you alone have joys for me! 

' Now cease, my pipe ! now cease the mourn- 
ful strain, 
Lo, yonder comes Eumelia o'er the plain ! 
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Till she approach, I'll lurk behind th^ shade. 
Then try with all my art the stubborn maid : 
Though to her lover cruel and unkind. 
Yet time may change the purpose of her mind. — 
But yain these pleasing hopes! already, see. 
She hath observed, and now she flies from me ! 
* Then cease, my pipe ! the unavailing strain, 
Apollo aids, the Nine inspire in vain : 
You, cruel maid ! refuse to lend an ear ; 
No more I sing, since you disdain to hear. 
This pipe Amyntas gave, on which he play'd: 
*' Be thou its second lord," the dying shepherd 

said. 
No more I play — now silent let it be ; 
Nor pipe nor song can e'er give joy to me.' 



DAMON, MENALCAS, AND MELIBCEUS. 

^n lEclogue. 

DAMON. 

Mild from the shower, the morning's rosy light 
Unfolds the beauteous season to the sight : 
The landscape rises verdant on the view ; 
The Uttle hills uplift their heads in dew ; 
The sunny stream rejoices in the vale; 
The woods with songs approaching Summer hail : 
The boy comes forth among the flowers to play ; 
His fair hair glitters in the yellow ray. — 
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Shepherds, begin the song ! while, o'er the mead. 
Your flocks at will on dewy pastures feed. 
Behold fair nature, and begin the song! 
The songs of nature to the swain belong. 
Who equals Cona's bard in silvan strains. 
To him his harp an equal prize remains ; 
His harp, which sounds on all its sacred strings 
The loves of hunters and the wars of kings. 

MENALCAS^ 

Now fleecy clouds in clearer skies are seen ; 
The air is genial, and the earth is green : 
0*er hill and dale the flowers spontaneous spring; 
And blackbirds singing, now invite to sing. 

MELIBCEUS. 

Now milky shower&KTO^i^-fn^lBringing grain ; 
New-opening pea4^i^Dms putolMjl the plain ; 
The hedges bloss^iK^whili ^yxev^Mhand; 
Already harvest se^s ro^lonie ijlkl land. 

wr^fiAjbCAsr/ 

White o^er the hill my snowy sheep appear. 
Each with her lamb; their shepherd's name they 

bear. 
I love to lead them where the daisies spring. 
And on the sunny hill to sit and sing. 

M£LIB(EUS. 

My fields are green ^ith clover and with com ; 
My flocks the hills, and herds the vales adorn. 
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I teach the stream, I teach the vocal shore. 
And woods, to echo that ' I want no more.' 



MENALCAS. 



To me the bees their annual nectar yield ; 
Peace cheers my hut, and plenty clothes my field. 
I fear no loss : I give to Ocean's wind 
All care away; — a monarch in my mind. 



MELIBCEUS. 



My mind is cheerful as the linnet's lays ; 
Heaven daily hears a shepherd's simple praise* 
What time I shear ray flock, I send a fleece 
To aged Mopsa, and her orphan niece. 



MENALCAS. 



Lavinia, come ! here primroses upspring ; 
Here choirs of linnets, here yourself may sing; 
Here meadows worthy of thy foot appear: 
O, come, Lavinia ! let us wander here. 



MELIBGBDS. 



Rosella, come ! here flowers the heath adorn ; 
Here ruddy roses open on the thorn ; 
Here willows by the brook a shadow give ; 
O, here, Rosella ! let us love to live. 



MENALCAS. 



Lavinia's fairer than the flowers of May, 
Or autumn apples ruddy in the ray : 
For her my flowers are in a garland wove ; 
And all my apples ripen for my love. 

c c. 
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MELIB(£US. 



Prince of the wood, the oak majestic towers; 
The lily of the vale is queen of flowers ; 
Above the maids Rosella's charms prevail. 
As oaks in woods, and lilies in the vale ! 



MENALCAS. 



Resound, ye rocks! ye little hills, rejoice! 
Assenting woods, to heaven uplift your voice ! 
Let Spring and Summer enter hand in hand; 
Lavinia comes ! the glory of our land ! 



MELIBCEUS. 



Whene'er my love appears upon the plain. 
To her the wondering shepherds tune the strain : 
' Who comes in beauty like the vernal mom, 
When yellow robes of light all heaven and earth 
adorn.' 



MENALCAS. 



Rosella's mine, by all the powers above ! 
Each star in heaven is witness to our love. 
Among the lilies she abides all day; 
Herself as lovely, and as sweet as tbey. 



MELIBCEUS. 



By Tweed, Lavinia feeds her fleecy care. 
And in the sunshine combs her yellow hair. 
Be thine the peace of heaven, unknown to kings. 
And o*er thee angels spread their guardian wings. 
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MENALCAS. 

I followed Nature, aod was fond of praise; 
Thrice npble Varo has approved my lays; 
If he approves, superior to my peers, 
I join the' immortal choir, and sing to other years. 

MELIB(EUS. 

My mistress is my Muse : the banks of Tyne 
Resound with Nature's music and with mine. 
Helen the fair, the beauty of our green, 
To me adjudged the prize, when chosen queen. 

DAMON. 

Now cease your songs : the flocks to shelter fly, 

And the high sun has gain'd the middle sky. 

To both alike the poet's bays belong ; 

Chiefs of the choir, and masters of the song. 

Thus let your pipes contend, with rival strife, 

To sing the praises of the pastoral life : 

Sing Nature's scenes, with Nature's beauties 

fired ; [spired. 

Where poets dream'd, where prophets lay in- 
E'en Caledonian queens have trod the meads. 
And sceptred kings assumed the shepherd's 

weeds : 
The' angelic choirs that guard the throne of God 
Have sat with shepherds on the humble sod. 
With us renew'd the golden times remain. 
And long lost innocence is found again. 
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PASTORAL SONG. 

Tune— 7A« YeOow Haired Laddu. 

In May when the gowans appear on the green. 
And flowers in the field and the forest are seen ; 
Where lilies bloomed bonny, and hawthorns up- 
sprung, 
The yellow hair'd laddie oft whistled and sung. 

But neither the shades, npr the sweets of the 
flowers, [bowers, 

Nor the blackbirds that warbled on blossoming 
Gould pleasure his eye, or his ear entertain ; 
For love was his pleasure, and love was his pain. 

The shepherd thus sung ; while his flocks all around 
Drew nearer and nearer, and sigh'd to the sound : 
Around, as in chains, lay the beasts of the wood. 
With pity disarmed, with music subdued. 

Young Jessy is fair as the Spring's early flower. 
And Mary sings sweet as the bird in the bower : 
But Peggy is fairer and sweeter than they ; 
With looks like the morning, with smiles like 
the day. 

In the flower ofher youth , in the bloom of eighteen ; 
Of virtue the goddess, of beauty the queen : 
One hour in her presence an era excels 
Amid courts, where ambition with misery dwells. 
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Fair to the shepherd the new springing flowers, 
When May and when morning lead on the gay 

hours : 
Sut Peggy is brighter and fairer than they ; 
She's fair as the morning and lovely as May. 

Sif^eet to the shepherd the wild woodland sound, 
When larks sing above him, and lambs bleat 

around : 
But Peggy far sweeter can speak and can sing 
Than the notes of the warblers that welcome the 

Spring. 

When in beauty she moves by the brook of the 
plain, [main : 

You would call her a Venus new sprung from the 

When she sings, and the woods with their echoes 
reply, [high. 

You would think that an angel was warbling on 

Ye powers that preside over mortal estate ! 
Whose nod ruleth nature, whose pleasure is fate ! 
0,grantme, 0,grantme the heaven of her charms I 
May I live in her presence, and die in her arms I 



LOCHLEVEN NO MORE. 

Tune — Lochaher no more. 

Farewell to Lochleven and Gairny'sfair stream. 
How sweet, on its banks, of my Peggy to dream ; 
But now I must go to a far distant shore. 
And I '11 maybe return to Lochleven no more. 

CC2 
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No more in the spring shall I walk with my dear. 
Where gowans bloom bonny , and Gaimy runs 

clear ; 
Far hence must I wander, my pleasures are o'er. 
Since 111 see my dear maid and Lochleven no more. 

No more do I sing, since far from my delight, 
But in sighs spend the day, and in tears the long 

night; [lie. 

By Devon's dull current stretch'd mourning I '11 
While the hills and the woods to my mourning 

reply. 

But wherever I wander, by night or by day, 
True love to my Peggy still with me shall stay ; 
And ever and aye my loss I'll deplore. 
Till the woodlands reecho Lochleven no more. 

Though from her far distant, to )ier I'll be true. 
And still my fond hetirt keep her image in view : 
O, could I obtain her, my griefs were all o'er, 
I would mourn the dear maid and Lochleven no 
more. 

But if Fate has decreed that it ne'er shall be so. 

Then grief shall attend me wherever I go ; 

Till from life's stormy sea I reach death's silent 

shore. 
Then I'll think upon her and Lochleven no more. 
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SIR JAMES THE ROSS. 

Of all the Scottish northern chiefs 

Of high and mighty name, 
The bravest was Sir James the Ross, 

A knight of meikle fame. 

His growth was like a youthful oak. 
That crowns the mountain's brow ; 

And, waving o'er his shoulders broad, 
His locks of yellow flew. 

Wide were his fields ; his herds were large ; 

And large his flocks of sheep ; 
And numerous were his goats and deer 

Upon the mountain steep. 

The chieftain of the good clan Ross, 

A firm and warlike band : 
Five hundred warriors drew the sword 

Beneath his high command. 

In bloody fight thrice had he stood 

Against the English keen, 
Ere two and twenty opening springs 

The blooming youth had seen. 

The fair Matilda dear he loved, 

A maid of beauty rare ; 
E'en Margaret on the Scottish throne 

Was never half so fair. 
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Long had he woo'd ; long she refused 
With seeming scorn and pride ; 

Yet oft her eyes confess'd the love 
Her fearful words denied. , 

At length she hless'd his well tried love, 

Allow'd his tender claim : 
She Yow'd to him her virgin heart, 

And own*d an equal flame. 

Her father, Buchan's cruel lord. 

Their passion disapproved : 
He bade her wed Sir John the Graeme, 

And leave the youth she loved. — 

One night they met, as they were wont. 

Deep in a shady wood ; 
TV here on the bank, beside the burn, 

A blooming saugh-tree stood. 

Conceal'd among the underwood 

The crafty Donald lay, 
The brother of Sir John the Graeme, 

To watch what they might say : 

When thus the maid began ; * My sire 

Our passion disapproves ; 
He bids me wed Sir John the Graeme, 

So here must end our loves. 

' My father's will must be obey'd. 
Nought boots me to withstand : 

Some fairer maid in beauty's bloom 
Shall bless thee with her hand. 
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' Soon will Matilda be forgot. 

And from thy mind effaced; 
But may that happiness be thine, 

Which I can never taste!* — 

* What do I hear? Is this thy vow ? 

(Sir James the Ross replied) : 

And will Matilda wed the Graeme, 

Though sworn to be my bride? 

* His sword shall sooner pierce my heart 

Than reave me of thy charms* — 
And clasp'd her to his throbbing breast. 
Fast lock'd within her arms. 

' I spoke to try thy love (she said), 

I'll ne'er wed man but thee: 
The grave shall be my bridal bed. 

If Graeme my husband be. 

' Take then, dear youth ! this faithful kiss. 

In witness of my troth ; 
And every plague become my lot 

That day I break my oath/-*- 

They parted thus — the sun was set : 

Up hasty Donald flies ; 
And, ' Turn thee, turn thee, beardless youth !' 

He loud insulting cries. 

Soon turn'd about the fearless chief. 

And soon his sword he drew ; 
For Donald's blade before his breast 

Had pierced his tartans through, 1 
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* This for my brother's slighted love ; 

His wrongs sit on my arm.' — 

Three paces back the youth retired. 

And saved himself from harm. 

Returning swift, his sword he rear'd 

Fierce Donald's head above; 
And through the brain and crashing bone 

The furious weapon drove. 

Life issued at the wound ; he fell, 

A lump of lifeless clay : 
' So fall my foes !* quoth valiant Ross, 

And stately strode away. 

Through the green wood in haste he pass'd 

Unto Lord Bucban's hail; 
Beneath Matilda's windows stood, 

And thus on her did call — 

* Art thou asleep, Matilda fair? 

Awake, my love! awake: 
Behold thy lover waits without, 
A long farewell to take ; 

' For I have slain fierce Donald Graeme, 

His blood is on my sword : 
And far, far distant are my men, 

Nor can defend their lord. 

* To Skye I will direct my flight. 

Where my brave brothers bide ; 
And raise the mighty of the l^les 
To combat on my side/— 
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* O, do Dot so (the maid replied). 

With me till morning stay; 
Por dark and dreary is the night. 
And dangerous is the way. 

* All night I'll watch thee in the park; 

My faithful page I '11 send 
In haste to raise the brave clan Ross, 
Their master to defend.' 

He laid him down beneath a bush. 

And wrapp'd him in his plaid; 
TVhiie, trembling for her lover's fate. 

At distance stood the maid.— 

Swift ran the page o*er hill and dale ; 

Till, in a lowly glen. 
He met the furious. Sir John Graemye, 

With twenty* of his men. 

* Where goest thou, Uttle page? (he said) 

So late who did thee send ?' — 
' I go to raise the brave clan Ross, 
Tlieir master to defend. 

' For he has slain fierce Donald Graeme, 

His blood is on his sword ; 
And far, far distant are his men. 

Nor can assist their lord.' — 

* And has he slain my brother dear? 
(The furious chief replies): 

Dishonour blast my name, but he * 

By me ere morning dies ! 
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' Say, page, where is Sir James the Ross ? 

I will thee well reward.' — 
'* He sleeps into Lord Buchan's park; 
• Matilda is his guard/ — 

They spurr'd their steeds, and furious flew 

Like lightning o*er the lea : 
They reaeh'd Lord Buchan's lofty towers 

By dawning of the day. 

Matilda stood without the gate 

Upon a rising ground. 
And watch'd each object in the dawn, 

All ear to every sound. 

' Where sleeps the Ross? (began the Graeme) 

Or has the felon fled? 
This hand shall lay the wretch on earth 

By whom my brother bled.' 

And now the valiant knight awoke. 

The virgin shrieking heard : 
Straight up he rose, and drew his sword, 

When the fierce band appeared. 

* 
' Your sword last night my brother slew. 

His blood yet dims its shine; 

And, ere the sun shall gild the mom. 

Your blood shall reek on mine.' 

' Your words are brave (the chief retum'd) ; 

But deeds approve the man : 
Set by your men, and hand to hand 

We'll try what valour can.' 
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With dauntless step he forward strode, 

And dared him to the fight: 
The Grseme gave hack, and fear*d his arin« 

For well he knew his might. 

Four of his men, the bravest four, 

Sunk down beneath his sword ; 
But still he scorn'd the poor revenge, 

And sought their haughty lord. 

Behind him basely came the Graeme, 

And pierced him in the side : 
Out spouting came the purple stream, 

And all his tartans dyed. 

But yet his hand dot dropp'd the sword, 

Nor sunk he to the ground. 
Till through his enemy's heart his steel 

Had forced a mortal wound. 

Grseme, like a tree by winds o'erthrown. 

Fell breathless on the clay ; 
And down beside him sunk the Ross, 

And faint and dying lay. 

Matilda saw, and fast she ran : 

' O, spare his life ! (she cried) 
Lord Buchan's daughter begs his life^ 

Let her not be denied.' 

Her well known voice the hero heard ; 

He raised his death-closed eyes ; 
He fiz'd them on the weeping maid| 

And weakly thus replies — 

D D 
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' In vain Matilda begs a life, 

By death's arrest denied ; 
My race is ran — adieu, my love !' 

Then closed his eyes, and died. 

The sword, yet warm, from his left side, 
With frantic hand she drew : 

' I come. Sir James the Ross (she cried), 
I come to follow you/ 

The hilt she lean'd against the ground, 
-And bared her snowy breast ; 

Then fell upon her lover's face. 
And sunk to endless rest. 



THE Ei^GLE, CROW, AND SHEPHERD. 

% JFabli. 

Beneath the horror of a rock, 
A shepherd careless fed his. flock. 
Souse from its top an eagle came. 
And seized upon a sporting lamb; 
Its tender sides his talons tear. 
And bear it bleating through the air. 

This was discovered by a crow. 
Who hopp'd upon the plain below. 
* Yon ram (says he) becomes my prey;' 
And, mounting, hastens to the fray ; 
Lights on his back — when lo, ill luck ! 
He in the fleece entangled stuck : 
He spreads his wings, but can*t get free. 
Struggling in vain for liberty. 
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The shepherd soon the captive spies. 
And soon he seizes on the prize. 
His children curious crowd around. 
And ask what strange fowl he has found? 
' My sons (said he), warn'd by this wretch. 
Attempt no deed above your reach : 
An eagle not an hour ago, 
He's now content to be a crow.' 



THE MUSIAD. 

% minor lEpic ^ocm* % J^tagment* 

In ancient times, ere traps were framed, 
Or cats in Britain's Isle were known ; 

A mouse, for power and valour famed, 
Possess'd in peace the regal throne. 

A farmer's house he nightly storm*d 

(In vain were bolts, in vain were keys): 

The milk's fair surface he deform'd, 

And digg'd entrenchments in the cheese. 

In vain the farmer watch'd by night, 
In vain he spread the poison d bacon; 

The mouse was wise, as well as wight. 
Nor could by force or fraud be taken : 

His subjects follow'd where he led, 
And dealt destruction all around : 

His people, shepherdiike, he fed : 
Such mice are rarely to be found ! — 
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But evil fortune had decreed 
(The foe of mice as well as mea)^ 

The royal mouse at last should bleed ; 
Should fall — ^ne'er to arise again; 

Upon a nighty as authors say, 
A luckless scent our hero drew. 

Upon forbidden ground to stray. 
And pass a narrow cranny through. 

That night a feast the farmer made. 
And joy unbounded fiU'd the house ; 

The fragments in the pantry spread 
Afforded business to the mouse. 

He ate his fill, apd^baek^gain 
Returned: hcfC^c^it^di^^jlenied. 

He search'dyewni com^; ^^ulin vain: 
He found fitolosieloaAve At tide. 




Let none our>h^QVfears derifle ; 

He roar'd (ten^^ii^e orn^em days. 
As mice are dwincRtethtmd decayed. 

So great a voice could scarcely raise), 

Housed at the voice, the farmer ran. 
And seized upon his hapless prey. 

With entreiaties the mouse began. 
And prayers, his anger to allay. 

* O, spare my life! (he trembling cries): 
My subjects will a ransom give. 

Large as thy wishes can devise ! 
Soon as it shall be heard I live.* • 
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* No, wretch ! (the fanner says in wrath) 

Thou diest: no ransom 111 receive." — 

* My subjects will revenge my death 

(He said) : this dying charge I leave/ 

The farmer lifts his armed hand. 
And on the mouse inflicts a wound. 

What mouse could such a blow withstand? 
He fell, and dying bit the ground. 

Thus Lambris fell, who flourished long 

(I half forgot to tell his name) ; 
But his renown lives in the song, 

And future times shall speak his fame. — 

A mouse, who walk'd about at large 
In safety, heard his mournful cries; 

He heard him give his dying charge, 
And to the rest he frantic flies. 

Thrice he essayed to speak, and thrice 
Tears, such as mice may shed, fell down ; 

* Revenge your monarch's death,' he cries ; 

His voice half stifled with a groan. 

• 

But, having reassumed his senses 
And reason, such as mice may have; 

He told out all the circumstances. 
With many a strain |ind broken heave. 

Chiird with sad grief the' assembly heard; 

Each dropp'd a tear, and bow'd the head: 
But symptoms soon of rage appear'd. 

And vengeance, for the royal dead. 

D D 2 
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Long sat they mute : at last up rose. 

The great Hypenor, blameless sage ! 
A hero born to many woes; 

His head was silver d o'er with age : 

His bulk so large, his joints so strong, 

Though worn with grief and past his prime. 

Few rats could equal him, 'tis sung. 
As rats are in these dregs of time. 

Two sons, in battle brave, he had, 
Sprung from fair Lalage's embrace: 

Short time they graced his nuptial bed. 
By dogs destroy'd in cruel chase. 

Their timeless fate the mother wail'd, 
And pined with heart-corroding grief: 

O'er every comfort it prevail'd. 
Till death, advancing, brought relief. 

Now he 's the last of all his race, 

A prey to woe, he inly pined : 
Grief pictured sat upon his face ; ' 

Upon his breast bis head reclined. 

And, ' O my fellow micie! (he said) 
These eyes ne'er saw a day so dire. 

Save when my gallant children bled : 
O wretched sons! O wretched sire! 

' But now a general cause demands 
Our grief, and claims our tears ak)ne ; 

Our monarch, slain by wicked hands : 
No issue left to fill the throne. 
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' Yet, though by hostile man much wronged, 
My counsel is, from arms forbear. 

That so your days may be prolonged ; 
For man is Heaven's peculiar care.' 



ANACREONTIC. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A LUDICROUS IMITATION OF THE USUAL 
ANACREONTICS ; THE SPIRIT OF COMPOSING WHICH WAS 
RAGING A FEW YEARS AGO AMONG ALL THE SWEET SING- 
ERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Winged wanderer of the sky ! 
Inhabitant of heaven high ! 
Dreadful with thy dragon tail, 
Hydra-head, and coat of mail ! 
Why dost thou my peace molest: 
Why dost thou disturb my rest ?- 



When in May the meads are seen. 
Sweet enamel ! white and green ; 
And the gardens, and the bowers, 
And the forests, and the flowers, 
Don their robes of curious dye ; 
Fine confusion to the eye ! 

Did I chase thee in thy flight? 

Did I put thee in a fright ? 

Did I spoil thy treasure hid? 

Never — never — never did. 
Envious nothing ! pray beware ; 
Tempt mine anger if you dare. 



} 
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Trust not in thy strength of wing ; 

Trust not in thy length of stingy 

Heaven nor earth shall thee defend ; 

I thy huzzing soon will end. 

Take my counsel while you may ; 

Devil take you if you stay. 

Wilt — thou — dare— my — face — to — wound? — 

Thus I fell thee to the ground. 

Down amongst the, dead men, now, 

Thou shalt forget thou e'er wast thou. — 

Anacreontic bards beneath. 

Thus shall wail thee after death — 

CHORUS OF ELYSIAN BARDS'. 

A WASP, for a wonder. 
To paradise under 
Descends! See, he wanders 
By Styx's meanders ! 
Behold, how he glows 
Amidst Khodope^s snoj^s ! 
He sweats, in a trice, 
In the regions of ice ! 
Lo ! he cools, by God's ire. 
Amidst brimstone and fire ! 
He goes to our king. 
And he shows him his sting. 
(God Pluto loves satire. 
As women love attire ;) 
Our king sets him free. 
Like famed Euridice. 
Thus a wasp could prevail 
O'er the devil and hell. 

This Choras is said lo have been contribated by Logan. 
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A conquest both hard and laborious ! 
Though hell had fast bound him. 
And the Devil did confound him, 

Yet his sting and his wing were victorious! 



TTT 



TO 

JOHN MILLAR, M. D. 

ON RECOVERY FROM A DANGEROUS FIT OF ILLNESS. 
WRITTEN IN THE NAME OF MR. DAVID PEARSON. 

A RUSTIC youth (he seeks no better name). 
Alike unknown to fortune and to fame, 
A<5knowledging a debt he ne'er can pay, 
For thee, O Millar ! frames the artless lay : 
That yet he lives, that vital warmth remains. 
And life's red tide bounds briskly through his 

veins. 
To thee he owes. His grateful heart believe. 
And take his thanks sincere, 'tis all he has to give* 
Let traders brave the flood in thirst of gain. 
Kept with disquietude, as got with pain ; 
Let heroes, tempted by a sounding name. 
Pursue bright honour in the fields of fame. 
Can wealth or fame a moment's ease command 
To him who sinks beneath aiUiction's hand 1 
Upon the wither d limbs fresh beauty shed ; 
Or cheer the dark, dark mansions of the dead? 
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VERSES 

ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. MR. M'EWEN*. 

M'EWEN gone ! and sihall the mournful Muse, 

A tear unto his memory refuse? 

Forbid it, all ye powers that guard .the just. 

Your care his actions, and his life your trust. 

The righteous perish! is M Ewen dead? 

In him religion, virtue's friend, is fled. 

Modest in strife, bold in religion's cause. 

He sought true honour in his God's applause. 

What manly beauties in his works appear. 

Close without straining, and concise though clear. 

Though short his life, not so his deathless fame. 

Succeeding ages shall revere his name. 

Hail, bless'd immortal, hail ! while we are toss'd. 

Thy happy soul is landed on the coast, 

That land of bliss, where on the peaceful shore 

Thou view'st, with pleasure, all thy dangers o'er; 

Laid in the silent grave, thy honour*d dust 

Expects the resurrection of the just. 

' Author of a ' Treatise on the Scripture Types 4ad 
Figa^es,' and ' Essajs on various Subjects.' 
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AN ELBGY, 

^n ti^e Beati^ of i^tt* SRilliam Brpburg]!). 

Wailing, I sit on Leven's sandy shore, 
And sadly tune the reed to sounds of woe; 

Once more I call Melpomene ! once more 
Spontaneous teach the weeping verse to flow ! 

The weeping verse shall flow in friendship's name, 

Which friendship asks, and friendship fain 

would pay; [claim: — 

The weeping verse, which worth and genius 
Begin then. Muse ! begin the mournful lay. 

Aided by thee, I'll twine a rustic wreath 

Of fairest flowers, to deck the grass-grown 

Of Philocles, cold in the bed of death, [grave 
And mourn the gentle youth I could not save. 

Where lordly Forth divides the fertile plains 
With ample sweep, a sea from side to side ; 

A rocky bound his raging course restrains. 
For ever lash'd by the resounding tide. 

There stands his tomb upon the seabeat shore. 

Afar discem'd by the rough sailor's eye. 
Who, passing, weeps, and stops the sounding oar, 
' And points where piety and virtue lie. 
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like the gay palm on Kabbah's fair domaiDs, 
Or cedar shadowing Carmers flowery side; 

Or, like the upright ash on Britain's plains, 
W hich waves its stately arms in youthful pride ; 

So flourished Philocles : and as the hand 
Of ruthless woodman lays their honours low. 

He fell in youth's fair bloom by fate's commands 
Twas fate thatstruck/tis ours to mourn the blow. 

Alas ! we fondly thought that Heaven design'd 
His bright example mankind to improve : 

All they should be was pictured in his mind ; 
His thoughts were virtue, and his heart was love. 

Calm as a summer sun's unruffled face. 

He look'd unmoved on life's precarious game^ 

And smiled at mortals toiling in the chase 
Of empty phantoms — opulence and fame. 

Steady he foUow'd Virtue's onward path^ 
Inflexible to Error's devious way ; 

And firm at last, in hope and fixed faith, [may. 
Through Death's dark vale he trod without dis- 

Thy gloomy vale he trod, relentless Death ! 

Where waste and horrid desolation reign : 
The tyrant, humbled, there resigns his wrath; 

The wretch, elated, there forgets his pain : 

There sleep the infant, and the hoary head ; 

Together lie the' oppressor and the' oppressed ; 
There dwells the captive, free among the dead; 

There Philocles, and there the weary rest; 
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The curtains of the grave fast drawn around, 
Till the loud trumpet wake the sleep of death. 

With dreadful clangor through the world resound. 
Shake the firm globe, and burst the yaults 
beneath. 

Then Philocles shall rise, to glory rise. 
And his Redeemer for himself shall see ; 

With him in triumph mount the azure skies : 
For where He is his followers shall be. 

Whence then these sighs ? and whence this fall- 
ing tear? 

To sad remembrance of his merit just, 
l^tiU must I mourn ; for he to me was dear. 

And stiU is dear, though buried in the dust. 



DAPHNIS. 

TO THE MEMORY OF MRr WLLLIAM ARNOT, SON OF MR* 
DAVID ARNOT of PORTMOAK NEAR KINROSS. 

No more of youthful jo3rs or love's fond dreams. 
No more of morning fair, or evening mild. 
While Daphnis lies among the silent dead 
Unsung; though long ago he trod the path, 

The dreary road of death 

Which soon or late each human foot must tread. 
He trod the dark uncomfortable wild 
By Faith's pure light, by Hope*s heaven -opening 
beams ; . . 

E E 
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By Love, whose image gladdens mortal eyes, 
And keeps the golden key that opens all the 
skies. 

Assist, ye Muses ! — and ye will as^st; 
For Daphnis, whom I sing, to you was dear: 
Ye loved the boy, and on his youthful head 
Your kindest influence shed. — 
So may I match his lays, who to the lyre 
Waird his lost Lycidas by wood and rill : 
So may the Muse my groveling mind inspire 
To sing a farewell to thy ashes bless'd; 
To bid fair peace be to thy gentle shade ; 
To scatter flowerets, cropp'd by Fancy's hand. 
In sad assemblage round thy tomb. 
If water'd by the Muse, to latest time to bloom. 

Oft by the side o{Jiie¥«ii^ crystal lake. 
Trembling ben e^H^^^d^^^W^ lids of light. 
With slow slyiij^TOieasured'^M^ we took our 

walk:['fi9 kl Ji ^\ 
Then he woum4ilk VH J i^\ 
Of argument far }^ar Above his^ears; 
Then he would rit^an high^/^ 
Till from the east t fe sil f <!f queen of night 
Her journey up heaven's steep began to make. 
And Silence reign'd attentive in the sky. 

O, happy days ! — for ever, ever gone ! 
When o'er the flowery green we ran, we played 
With blooms bedropp*d by youthful Summer's 

hand ; 
Or, in the willow shade, 
We mimic castles built among the sand. 
Soon by the sounding surge to be beat down. 
Or sweeping winds; when, by the sedgy marsh, 
We heard the heron and the wild duck harsh. 
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And sweeter lark tune his melodious lay. 

At highest noon of day. 

Among the antique, moss-grown stones we'd 

roam, 
With ancient hieroglyphic figures graced ; 
Winged hour-glasses, hones, and skulls, and 

spades. 
And ohsolete inscriptions by the hands 
Of other ages. Ah ! I little thought 
That we then play'd o'er his untimely tomb ! 

Where were ye. Muses ! when the leaden hand 
Of Death, remorseless, closed your Daphnis' 

eyes? 
For sure ye heard the weeping mother's cries; — 
But the dread power of Fate what can withstand? 
Young Daphnis smiled at death; the tyrant's 

darts 
As stubble counted. What was his support? 
His conscience, and firm trust in Him whose ways 
Are truth ; in Him who sways 
His potent sceptre oer the dark domains 
Of death and hell ; who holds in straiten'd reins 
Their banded legions : ' Through the darksome 

vale [ray; 

He'll guide my trembling steps with heavenly 
I see the dawning of immortal day,' 

He smiling said, and died! 

Hail, and farewell, bless'd youth ! Soon hast 

thou left 
This evil world. Fair was thy thread of life ; 
But quickly by the envious Sisters shorn. 
Thus have I seen a rose with rising morn 
Unfold its glowing bloom, sweet to the smell. 
And lovely to the eye ; when a keen wind 
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Hath tore its blushing l^Tes, and laid it low, 
Stripp'd of its sweets. — Ah ! so. 
So Daphnis feU ! long ere his prime he feU ! 
Nor left he on these plains his peer behind ; 
These plains, that mourn their loss, of him bereft, 
No more look gay, bat desert and forlorn. 

Now cease your lamentations, shepherds! 
cease : 
Though Daphnis died below, he lives abeye; 
A better life, and in a fairer clime 
He lives. No sorrow enters that blessed place ; 
But ceaseless songs of love and joy resound : 
And fragrance floats around. 
By fanning zephyrs from the spicy groves. 
And flowers immortal Wafted ; asphodel 
And amaranth, unfading, deck the ground. 
With fairer colours than, ere Adam fell, 
lu Eden bloomed. There haply he may hear 
This artless song. Ye powers of verse ! improve, 
And make it worthy of your darling's ear. 
And make it equal to the shepherd's love. 

Thus, in the shadow of a frowning rock. 
Beneath a mountain's side, shaggy and hoar, 
A homely swain, tending his little flock, 
Rude, yet a lover of the Muse's lore, 
Chanted his Doric strain till close of day, 
Then rose, and homeward slowly bent his way. 
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WRITTEN IN SPRING. 

Tis passed : the iron North has spent his rage ; 

Stern Winter now resigns the lengthening ^ay; 
The stormy howlings of the winds assuage, 

And warm o'er ether western breezes play. 

Of genial heat and cheerful light the source^ 
From souliiern climes, beneath another sky. 

The sun, returning, wheels his golden course ; 
Before his beams all noxious vapours fly. 

Far to the north grim Winter draws his train 
To his own clime, to Zembla's frozen shore: 

Where, throned on ice, he holds eternal reign ; 
Where whirlwinds madden, and where tem- 
pests roar. 

Loosed from the bands of frost, the verdant ground 
Again puts on her robe of cheerful green. 

Again puts forth her flowers ; and all around. 
Smiling, the cheerful face of Spring is seen. 

Behold ! the treesnew deck their withered boughs ; 

Their ample leaves the hospitable plane. 
The taper elm, and lofty ash disclose ; 

The blooming hawthorn variegates tiie scene. 

The lily of the vale, of flowers the queen. 
Puts on the robe she neither sew'd^nor spun : 

The birds on ground, or on the branches green. 
Hop to and fro, and glitter in the sun. 
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Soon as o'er eastern hills the morning peers. 
From her low nest the tufted lark upsprings; 

And cheerful singing, up the air she steers; [sings. 
Still high she mounts, still loud and sweet she 

On the green furze,clothed o'er with golden blooms 
That fill the air with fragrance all around. 

The linnet sits, and tricks his glossy plumes. 
While o er the wild his broken notes resound. 

While the sun journeys down the western sky. 
Along the greensward, marked with Roman 
mound. 

Beneath the blithsome shepherd's watchful eye. 
The cheerful lambkins dance and frisk around. 

Now is the time for those who wisdom love. 
Who love to walk in Virtue's flowery road. 

Along the lovely paths of Spring to rove. 
And follow Nature up to Nature's God. 

Thus Zoroaster studied Nature's laws ; 

Thus Socrates, the wisest of mankind; [cause. 
Thus heaven-taught Plato traced the' Almighty 

And left the wondering multitude behind. 

Thus Ashley gathered academic bays ; 

Thus gentle Thomson, as the Seasons roll. 
Taught them to sing the great Creator's praise. 

And bear their poet's name from pole to pole. 

Thus have I walk'd along the dewy lawn ; 

My frequent foot the blooming wild hath worn ; 
Before the lark I *ve sung the beauteous dawn. 

And gather'd health from all the gales of morn. 
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And^ e'en when Winter chiiFd the aged year» 
Lwander'd lonely o'er the hoary plain: 

Though frosty Boreas warn'd me to forbear, 
Boreas, with all his tempests, warn*d in vain. 

Then sleep my nights, and quiet bless'd my days ; 

I fear'd no loss, my Mind was all my store ; 
No anitious wishes e'er disturb 'd my ease; [more. 

Heaven gave content and health — I ask'd no 

Now Spring returns : but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known ; 

Dim in my breast life's dying taper burns. 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 

Starting and shivering in the' inconstant wind. 
Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was. 

Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclined. 
And count the silent moments as they pass : 

The winged moments, whose unstaying speed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead. 
And lay me down in peace with them that rest. 

Oft morning dreamd presage approaching fate; 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true : 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter Death's dark gate. 

And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 

I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe; 

I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore. 
The sluggish streams that slowly cteep below. 

Which mortals visit, and return no more. 
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Farewell /ye blooming fields ! ye cheerful plains ! 
EDough for me the churchyard's loaely mouud. 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 
. And the rank grass waves o'er the cheerless 
ground. 

There let me wa|ffl0'a('nfi^,^u^lt of eve. 

When sleepy^t^dew^ bn ^\ labourer's eyes; 

The world ana idl itOUM fo\|ls leave, 

And talk wiw^isoSm^Fhe^m DaphnisHes. 

There let me slebp1|oCgott|j)/m the clay, 

When death shalls^llTTfiese weary aching eyes; 

Kest in the hopes of an eternal day, 
Till the long night is gone, and the last mora 
arise. 



tHB END. 
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